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High strength com- 
bined with stout resistance 
to corrosion wins world- 


wide preference for Monel 


A tube plant in Canada, a steel hol- 
low ware factory in Australia, a trac- 
tor plant in Soviet Russia, steel mills 
in England and Belgium... in all of 
these places you find pickling equip- 


ment made of Monel. 


Monel’s exclusive advantages are 
utilized for pickling equipment in 
every quarter of the globe. Combin- 
ing corrosion resistance and strength, 
Monel makes possible strong, light- 
weight construction that cuts out 
dead-weight, reduces power costs, 
and increases payload, Monel’s un- 
usual properties also assure years of 
trouble-free service, with a minimum 


of repairs and replacements. 


Write for further information on 
Monel. Ask for “Equipment Designs 


BELGIUM: Monel 


é 


- en Pacscosmeeage 





CANADA: All Monel crates used for 
pickling conduit pipe prior to galvaniz- 
ing in the plant of a prominent Canadian 
company. The crates are two feet square 
and ten feet six inches high. 
s . e 

for the Pickle House” and “A Good 
Start to a Better Finish.” Address: 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 





chains supplied to “Les 
Tubes de la Meuse” 
(steel tube drawers, 
Belgium). The chains 
were manufactured by 
a Brussels metal worker 
and are used in the 
pickling of steel tubes. 


RUSSIA: Two of twelve 
Monel pickling baskets 
built by Klaas Machine 
and Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio for export 
to Russia. The baskets 
are used in the forging 
division of a tractor 
plant. 








AUSTRALIA: Messrs. Chown Bros.,Sydney, 
Australia, use Monel baskets of this type 
for pickling steel hollow ware prior to en- 
ameling. The basket shown has been in use 
three years in hot sulfuric acid with no 
sign of corrosion. 





ENGLAND: One of the largest tube pro- 
ducers in England uses these Monel crates 
for pickling steel tubes. Although riveted 
construction is quite suitable for this type 
of basket, improvements in welding tech- 
nique in the U. S. have been such as to 
indicate this method of joining to be even 
more satisfactory. 


“Monel” is a registered trade- 
mark of The International Nicke! 
Company, Inc., which is applied to 
a nickel alloy containing approx- 
imately two-thirds nickel and one-third copper 
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As the Editor 


Views the News 


@ WHAT will be the next development in the steel 
industry now that base prices on sheets and strip, 
as a result of an extended period of violent price 
cutting, have been reduced (p. 15) $4 a ton? It is 
recalled that leading steel executives on numerous 
occasions have pointed out that steel prices and wages 
are inseparably linked. And yet the reductions which 
were made in June, and now the reductions that were 
made last week, have been followed by no adjustment 
in the present high unit wage rates. While state- 
ments of third quarter earnings have not yet been 
released to the public it is known they will show 
that the industry has been operating in the red. 
Will prices go up, or wages down? The answer can- 
not be much longer deferred. 


In the meantime consumers are receiving all the 
benefit of lower steel mill costs. They are paying 
40 per cent less for flat steel than in 1929 and 55 per 
cent less than in 1923. . . . Wash- 
ington news writers got a real taste 
of the national labor relations 
board’s policies when the board 
ordered a CIO election among 
workers at the National Press club. The newspaper- 
men did not like the experience and are expected (p. 
26) to be less sympathetic to the board in the future. 
. . . National economic committee’s hearings are to 
begin (p. 26) Nov. 14, eighty-nine subpoenas have 
been issued in the glass industry. . . .Demand for a 
bureau of industry that will do for industry what 
the department of agriculture does for the farmer 
has more impetus (p. 26) at Washington. 


Consumers 
Benefit 


Business continues to improve. Steel production 
last week was at 51% per cent of ingot capacity (p. 
17) a gain of 2% points. STEEL’s index of industrial 
activity moved up 4.1 points (p. 
35) to 79 per cent, a new high for 


Business eine 
this year. . . . Upswing in automo- 


Is Better 


bile production continues (p. 31) 
with demand for 1939 models show- 
ing unusual momentum. The labor situation appears 
. One of 


as the enly cloud in automotive skies. . . 
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the first repercussions of the recent drastic revision 
in the steel industry’s price basing system is the de- 
cision of an Eastern mill (p. 16) to cease production 
of hot-rolled sheets because of newly created handi- 
caps. . . . Indications are that the steel construction 
industry (p. 18) will enjoy more business in 1939. 


As softness of motor car suspension springs in- 
creases greater accuracy is necessary in measuring 
spring rates and loads. A new machine (p. 38) reg- 

isters such measurements correct- 


Steels Best sass Steel and alloy steels are 
. the materials that give best serv- 
Materials ice (p. 40) in equipment used in 


manufacturing synthetic rubber. . 
Powder metallurgy is finding new uses; an au- 
tomobile builder is making small parts (p. 41) from 
iron powder bonded by heating and re-pressed in 
sizing molds to exact dimensions. . . . Development 
work is under way, it was disclosed at last week’s 
American Gas association convention, for applica- 
tion of coatings on steel by passing it through fur- 
naces in which the atmosphere (p. 47) is corrosion- 
resistant metal in vapor form. 


A new blast furnace tuyere with lateral angle of 
22% degrees (p. 50) allows easier descent of the 
stock and results in improved furnace operation. .. . 
A new type roof and floor (p. 53) 
is made by welding shallow steel 
pans to steel supporting members 
and filling them with concrete. .. . 
A completely mechanized sand han- 
dling system reduces costs (p. 54) in a stove foundry. 
. . . Blowholes in steel castings are traceable (p. 57) 
to thirty-four different causes. . . . A spring washer 
manufacturer, as a result of requirements resulting 
from power wrenches, nut runners and high speeds 
on modern assembly lines, has installed (p. 58) a 
highly controlled heat treating plant. . . . Gearmotors 
for some applications (p. 60) now must pass a 70- 
decibel sound test. 


Causes for 


Blowholes 


CL Alsi 





Guide to Treatment 
Shipped With the Steel 


@ Ryerson Certified Alloy Steels are not only shipped quickly, but com- 
plete information arrives with the bars, including chemical and physical 
properties and record of heat treatment results. In this way, the heat 
treater knows what is in each alloy and exactly how to treat it for the 


best possible results. 


This unique alloy plan, never before attempted by any steel service 
company, is the outstanding feature of Ryerson Certified Steels. 


Ryerson Certified Carbon Steels, Tool Steels and Stainless Steels are 
ordered to exacting specifications and pass rigid inspection before they 
are accepted for Ryerson stock. 


For high, uniform quality, specify Ryerson Certified Steels. 
no more and quick shipment is assured. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 


They cost 









Alloy Steels—Tool Steels 

Heat Treated Alloy Steel Bars 

Stainless Steel 

Cold Finished Shafting & Screw 
Stock 

Extra Wide Cold Finished Flats 

Beams and Heavy Structurals 

Channels, Angles, Tees and Zees 

Hot Rolled Bars—Hoops and 
Bands 

Rails, Splices, Spikes, Bolts, etc. 

Plates—Sheets 

Strip Steel, Flat Wire, etc. 

Boiler Tubes and Fittings 

Welding Rod — Mechanical 
Tubing , 

Rivets, Bolts, Nuts, Washers, etc. 

Reinforcing Bars 


Babbitt Metal and Solder 


RYERSON STEEL-SERUVICE 
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Major Trend in Use of Steel Reflected 


In Sheet, Strip Price Reductions 


@ SHEET prices broke widely last 
week. Ostensibly the result of 
weakness that had its inception at 
Detroit where automotive manufac- 
turers have been dangling larger 
orders with the advent of the new 
model season, lower prices spread 
to encompass all buyers of most 
grades of flat-rolled steel. 


Sheet prices at Detroit wavered 
last August also, but the rupture 
was localized and was temporarily 
checked. The important influence 
behind the pressure for lower quota- 
tions was created even before that 
time, however; in fact, it has been 
in the process of development for a 
number of years. 

This influence is the rapid increase 
in capacity for producing sheets and 
strip. 

Growth of continuous mill instal- 
lations the past 12 years has not 
been stimulated alone by the econ- 
omies offered by this type of equip- 
ment, since there has been an 
equally spectacular expansion in con- 
sumption of flat-rolled steel during 
that period. 

As indicated in the accompanying 


How Proportion 
Of Sheet and 
Strip Output 
Has Increased 


Since 1929 
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chart, the outstanding feature of 
steel demand today compared with 
1929 is the substantial increase in 
the share that sheets and strip rep 
resent of the total tonnage. 

In 1929, when steel production set 
an all-time peak, sheet and strip 
output of 5,843,950 tons was 14.2 per 
cent of the year’s rolling of all prod- 
ucts. 

In 1937, notwithstanding a de 
crease in total output of more than 
16 per cent, sheet and strip produc- 
tion rose 76.5 per cent and consti- 
tuted 30 per cent of all tonnage 
rolled last year. 


Sheet Demand, Capacity Rise 


In the first half of 1938, the sheet 
and strip proportion of the total 
dropped to 23.2 per cent, or 2,032,760 
tons out of 8,747,803. This was part 
ly a reflection of the heavy inven- 
tories of flat-rolled steel carried over 
by the automotive industry and 
other users from stocks accumulated 
last year. 

Growth in sheet and strip capaci- 
ty since 1929 has kept pace with 
the increase in demand for these 
products. Total finished steel ca- 
pacity in 1929 was 44,147,282 tons; 





41,069,416 GROSS TONS 


by 1938 it had increased 6 per cent 
to 47,190,500 tons. 

The rise in continuous sheet and 
strip mill capacity, however, has 
been spectacular. Continuous sheet 
and strip mills in 1929 had capacity 
of only 2,778,500 tons, but today it 
is 13,613,500 tons, an increase of 
390 per cent. 

These figures indicate the rapid de 
velopment of flat rolled steel demand 
resulting from needs of the automo 
tive industry and enlarged use of 
sheets and strip in manufacture of 
household and other equipment. The 
modern continuous mill is able to 
produce steel of widths demanded 
by development of the all-steel body 
for automobiles and other 
quiring unusual size and improved 
quality. 


uses re 


Since American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, O., built its first con 
tinuous mill at Butler, Pa., in 1926, 


other steelmakers have followed un 
til now 27 such installations are in 
service. At the end of 1929, seven 
continuous mills had been built 
Since then, 20 such mills have been 
added, the most recent being by In 
land Steel Co. at Indiana Harbor, 
Ind., its second continuous unit In 


1937 








34,236,748 GROSS TONS 





the meantime, older and _ slower 
types of sheet and strip mills have 
been abandoned. 

Of the 47,190,500 tons of finished 
steel capacity the first of this year, 
sheet and strip mills of all types 
accounted for 14,833,334 tons, or 31.4 
per cent. 

Comparing this percentage with 
the 30 per cent that sheets and strip 
represented of total finished stee! 
production in 1937 it is evident that 
the building of continuous mills 
merely has matched the trend to- 
ward increasing consumption of flat 
rolled products. 

Sheet Capacity Not Excessive 

Charges that the steel industry 
has created excessive sheet and strip 
making capacity are unwarranted, 
on the basis of these figures. Never- 
theless, it is obvious that this huge 
and costly capacity represents a 
heavy overhead charge and serves to 
stimulate price concessions when 
business is slack. 

In periods of active business this 
pressure is lifted—as was witnessed 
in early months of 1937 when sheet 
and strip deliveries were delayed 
many weeks as backlogs accumu- 
lated in the face of strong prices. 

Inherent economies in this meth- 
od of producing flat rolled steel con- 
note substantial profits for its op- 
erators, since the mass production 


of sheets results in low costs when 
active business permits steady mill 
schedules. Prices have shrunk to 
such an extent, however, that the 
consumer, rather than the producer, 
has been the important beneficiary 
of this development. 

A study of the trend in base prices 
alone tells only part of the story. 
Cold-rolled sheets, widely employed 
by the automotive industry, in 1929 
were quoted 4.10c, Pittsburgh base. 

Including the recent reduction, the 
base price lately showed a shrinkage 
for the nine years of nearly $25 a 
ton. In 1929, there were extras that 
no longer are applied, while net re- 
turn to the mill also has been low- 
ered by changes in freight charges. 

Including all of these revisions, it 
is estimated that the automotive in- 
dustry today is buying the bulk of 
its flat rolled steel requirements for 
about 40 per cent less than it paid 
in 1929. Since 1923, the saving is 
placed at nearly 55 per cent. 

In addition to economies effected 
in prices alone, another substantial 
advantage to the user has resulted 
from the improvement in quality of 
sheets and strip the past ten years. 
Better surface finish and superior 
drawing qualities have meant not 
only definite savings in fabricating 
costs but have been directly respon- 
sible for the creation of new and 
improved manufactured products. 


Sheets Down $12 Since New Bases 


Were Announced; Eastern Miil Quits 


NEW YORK 
@ ONE of the first repercussions of 
the drastic revision in the steel in- 
dustry’s pricing system is seen in 
the decision of the Worth Steel Co., 
Claymont, Del., to abandon produc- 
tion of hot-rolled sheets indefinitely. 

Prior to establishment of addi- 
tional bases on hot-rolled sheets at 
Sparrows’ Point, Md., Buffalo, 
Youngstown, Middletown, Birming- 
ham, and Granite City, IIl., steel 
sheets were sold in the East on a 
basis of Pittsburgh plus freight. 
This meant that hot-rolled sheets 
brought 2.40c, Pittsburgh, or 2.72c, 
delivered Philadelphia. The freight 
was 32 cents. 

Under the present setup, this ma- 
terial sells at 1.95c, Sparrows Point, 
plus 17 cents freight, or 2.12c, de- 
livered Philadelphia. As a result, 
hot-rolled sheets in Philadelphia are 
down $12 per ton. 

Under the previous setup, Worth 
received a net price of 2.72c, less 
the 5 cent freight rate from Clay- 
mont to Philadelphia or 2.67c mill. 
The present net price is 2.07¢c mill. 

Taking New York as another ex- 
ample, it is shown that the reduction 
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was almost as great. Consumers in 
this area paid 2.40c, Pittsburgh, plus 
36 cents freight, or 2.76c delivered. 
The same consumers now pay 1.95c, 
plus 24 cents freight, or 2.19c de- 
livered, the difference being 57 cents 
per 100 pounds, or $11.40 a ton. 

The net reduction to customers in 
the Boston area was slightly over 
$10 per ton. Based on a 44-cent rate 
from Pittsburgh, the delivered price 
was 2.84c, compared with present 
price of 1.95c, plus 36 cents freight, 
or 2.31c. The difference in this case 
is 51 cents per 100 pounds. 

The foregoing takes into consid- 
eration not only the effect of the 
new basing system, but also the re 
duction of $4 a ton in the base price 
of hot-rolled sheets, announced last 
week. 

So far, marketing plans of other 
steel producers in the East have not 
undergone substantial revisions. 
Other important steel products were 
affected by the shake-up. Galvan- 
ized sheets, for example, now are 
based at Sparrows Point at 3.50c, or 
3.67c delivered Philadelphia, com- 
pared with 4.12c when they were 
based at 3.80c, Pittsburgh. The net 





reduction in this market is $9 a ton. 

Steel plates, of course, now are 
marketed on a Claymont base in 
most of the East, instead of on a 
Coatesville base as previously. The 
carload freight from Claymont to 
Philadelphia is 5 cents, from Coates- 
ville 9% cents. 


LABOR 


“PUT HOUSE IN ORDER”’— 
MURRAY TO STEEL INDUSTRY 


@ STEEL price’ reductions § an- 
nounced last week provoked an 
alarmed statement from Philip Mur- 
ray, SWOC chairman. Avoiding di- 
rect mention of wages, Murray 
warned the reductions are placing 
the steel industry in a position sim- 
ilar to that of “the bituminous coal 
industry prior to the passage of the 
Guffey coal stabilization act.” 

Continued Murray: “We challenge 
the steel industry to assume leader- 
ship. The federal administration 
should offer its aid and co-operation 
to the industry to avert the certain 
consequences which must follow 
from the present conditions in the 
industry. 

“If the steel corporations cannot 
put their own house in order, it is 
the avowed purpose of the organized 
steelworkers of this nation to pro- 
mote a constructive legislative pro- 
gram that will adequately protect 
the interests of the industry and its 
workers.” 


COPPER & BRASS REPORTS 
MONTHLY TO WORKERS 


Monthly letters to all employes 
discussing the company’s financial 
and business condition and policies 
have been inaugurated by the Re- 
vere Copper & Brass Inc., New York. 

First of the series in the “know 
your company” program has just 
been issued over the signature of C. 
Donald Dallas, president. It con- 
tains a message to employes from 
the president, a simplified financial 
statement, general comment on the 
business outlook and a brief his- 
torical sketch. 


TELLS IN RADIO TALK 
HOW STEEL HELPS TOWN 


What steel plants mean to the 
communities in which they are 
located was explained by E. F. Ent- 
wisle, general manager, Bethlehem 
Steel Co.’s Lackawanna plant, in a 
recent talk from a Buffalo radio 
station. 

Bethlehem, said Mr. Entwisle, 
bought $5,000,000 worth of goods 
and services in Buffalo during 1937. 
This, he continued, “means that 
when steel operations improve, then 
your job as a stenographer, soda 
clerk, carpenter, or general manager 
is more secure, because as the steel 
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business improves the entire busi- 
ness of the city enjoys better times.” 


REPUBLIC’S PAYROLL UP 


Republic Steel Corp. payrolls for 
its Cleveland operations approxi- 
mated $2,750,000 for the third quar- 
ter, compared with $2,400,000 in the 
second. The company reports its 
payroll total is continuing upward. 


September Machine Tool 
Orders Down Slightly 


@ Machine tool demand in Septem- 
ber receded slightly from the Au- 
gust level, according to the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ association, 
Cleveland. The association’s order 
index dropped 3.5 points to 117.4, 
compared with 120.9 in August. 
Three-month average trend con- 
tinued upward to 109.3, against 93.6 
in August. 


Steel Corp. September 
Shipments Gain 3.4% 


@ Shipments of finished steel by 
the United States Steel Corp. in Sep- 
tember were 577,666 tons, an _ in- 
crease of 19,032 tons, or 3.4 per cent, 
over the 558,634 tons shipped in Au- 
gust. This is the largest monthly 
total since November, 1937, at 587,- 
241 tons. Compared with shipments 
of 1,047,962 tons in September, 1937, 
the loss is 470,296 tons. Aggregate 
for nine months this year is 4,588,- 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
in Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
Oct. 15 Change 1937 1936 
Pittsburgh 40 + 3 60 77 
Chicago : 45.5 + J af 76 
Eastern Pa 32 1 51 48.5 
Youngstown 51 } 58 78 
Wheeling ~~ aa None 74 95 
Cleveland ... 56 + 5 68 79.5 
Buffalo : 49 2 67.5 8&4 
Birmingham . 57 None 70 64 
New England. 70  § 70 75.5 
Cincinnati 70 +- 27 70 96 
St. Louis . 48.5 3 60 
Detroit 6 5 92 100 
Average 51.5 1 3 63 75 


+ Not reported. 





224 tons, against 10,956,846 tons in 
the period last year. 


U. S. STEEL CORP. SHIPMENTS 


(Inter-company shipments not included) 


(Tons) 
1938 1937 1936 1935 
Jan. 518,322 1,149,918 721,414 534,055 
Feb. 474,723 676,315 583,137 





Mar. 572,199 668, 056 
April 501,972 591,728 
May 465,081 984,097 598,915 
June 478,057 886,065 578,108 
July 441,570 950,851 547,794 
Aug. 558,634 923,703 624,497 
Sept. 577,666 961,803 614,933 
9 mo. 4,588,224 10, 7,867,707 5,341,223 
Oct. : 792,310 1,007,417 686,741 
Nov. : 587,241 882,643 681,830 
Dec. ; 489,070 1,067,365 661,515 
Y’rly adj. $77,113 +40,859 +23.750 
Total 12,748,354 10,784,27 7,347,549 


+ Deduction. 





Front, Top and Back, All in One Piece 





w A few years ago it was thought impossible to stamp the cowl, top and back 


of an automobile in one piece. 


Today it is routine procedure in the DeSoto 


plant, Detroit 
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PRODUCTION 


@ STEELWORKS operations last 
week advanced in seven centers, 
were unchanged in two and declined 
in three. The net result was an 
increase of 3 points in the national 
rate, to 51.5 per cent. Indications 
are for further advance this week. 

Youngstown, O. Averaged 51 
per cent, 4 points lower than the 
preceding week. Starting at 49 per 
cent the rate increased to 55 per cent 
Friday when Republic Steel Corp. 
lighted five open hearths. This week 
the rate is expected to rise to 57 
per cent as Republic adds two more 
open hearths and Carnegie-IIllinois 
Steel Corp. begins continuous opera- 
tion over the week end. 


Cleveland—Addition of three open 
hearths by one interest and drop- 
ping of one furnace by another gave 
an increase of 5 points to 56 per 
cent. Indications for this week are 
for a still further increase. 

Chicago Rose 1 point to 45.5 
per cent as curtailment by two in- 
terests was more than balanced by 
an increase by another. 

Cincinnati Up 27 points to 70 
per cent, resulting from lighting 
of five open hearths by one pro- 
ducer. 

St. Louis Increased 3 points to 
48.5 per cent, regaining the loss of 
the preceding week. 


re 


Detroit Advanced 5 points to 
77 per cent. Four new open hearths 
of Great Lakes Steel Corp. now are 
operating, giving this interest 15 
active out of 16. 


Birmingham, Ala. Steady at 57 
per cent the fifth successive week, 
with 13 open hearths in production. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. has reopened its No. 9 ore mine 
at Wenonah, Ala., idle since June 21. 


Central eastern seaboard Down 
1 point to 32 per cent, as a platemak- 
er took off two open hearths. 


New England Addition of one 
open hearth increased the rate 5 
points to 70 per cent. 

Pittsburgh Greater activity by 
an important producer raised the 
rate 3 points to 40 per cent, al- 
though some smaller interests op- 
erated at a lower rate than in the 
preceding week. 


Wheeling Unchanged at 54 per 
cent. 
Buffalo Declined 2 points to 


49 per cent. 


@ Manufacture, transportation and 
erection of a gross ton of structural 
steel requires 89 man-hours of in- 
direct labor, nine hours direct labor, 
according to the American Institute 
of Steel Construction. 








‘Thousand Miles of Bridges Needed To 


Solve Urban Traffic Problem’ 


@® MORE than 250 members and 
guests, attending the sixteenth an- 
nual convention of the American 
Institute of Steel Construction, Oct. 
11-14, at French Lick Springs ho- 
tel, French Lick, Ind., listened to a 
well-balanced program of addresses 
and reports on many technical, so- 
cial and economic phases of the 
fabricated steel industry and de- 
parted with a new appreciation of 
the opportunities which lie in the 
further development of new and 
’ extended uses for steel. 

One of the opportunities, which 
was accentuated frequently in the 
program, lies in the improvement 
of the nation’s motor vehicle trans- 
portation system. Reducing con- 


gestion and accidents inherent to 
present-day automobile traffic con- 
stitutes one of the country’s most 
pressing problems. 

This point was emphasized in an 
outstanding address by Dr. 
McClintock, 


Miller 


director, Yale universi- 



































ty bureau for street traffic re- 
search, on 
Ways.” 
Dr. McClintock made the challeng- 
ing statement that to solve the traf- 
fic problem in urban districts Amer- 
ican cities need, and on a sound eco- 
nomic basis can afford to pay for 
1000 miles of bridge structures. 
This construction, he said, would 
solve the problem of urban traffic 
congestion and accidents, would in- 
crease the utility of existing motor 
vehicles, provide opportunity for 
the use of 5,000,000 additional units, 
and would require 700,000 tons of 
structural steel or its equivalent. 
Traffic Toll Heavy 
According to Dr. McClintock, our 
attempt to operate 30,000,000 automo- 
biles on 3,000,000 miles of roadway 
results annually in killing 36,000 
persons, permanently disabling 125,- 
000 and injuring 1,200,000. At the 
same time, the average speed of traf- 
fic in cities is only 17.5 miles per 
hour. This inefficient operation of 
the nation’s motor vehicle transpor- 


Steel To Support 
Gigantic Sign 


@ This structural steel 
frame has been erected at 
Randolph street and 
Michigan avenue, Chica- 
go, to support a sign for 
Chevrolet cars. It is 112 
feet high to the platform 
and 270 feet high to the 
extreme top. The pair of 
diagonals in the lower 
part are 120 feet in length. 
Some idea of the size of 
the frame may be ob- 
tained by noting the steel- 
workers on various por- 
tions of it. Photo, courte- 
sy, American Institute of 
Steel Construction 


“Improving Our High- 


tation system deprives the public of 
some of the deserved benefit of its 
great investment in highways and 
automobiles. 

An extensive survey conducted 
for the city of Chicago showed that 
in almost all cases traffic conges- 
tion and accidents are caused by: 


1. Medial friction (difficulties 
arising from opposed streams of 
traffic). 


2. Marginal friction (difficulties 
arising from obstructions at sides 
of roads). 

3. Intersectional friction (diffi- 
culties arising when streams of traf- 
fic cross at grade). 

4. Internal stream friction (dif- 
ficulties arising from slow and fast 
vehicles going in same direction). 

When the typical American street 
or highway is tested against these 
causes of accident and congestion, 
it is found to be ill adapted to effi- 
cient traffic operation. The street 
best adapted to the problem, de- 
clared Dr. McClintock, is the limit- 
ed way or divided road. Further- 
more, he believes that the most eco- 
nomic method of providing a limited 
way in many urban sections is to 
build elevated structures. 

To persons inclined to think that 
such structures are too costly, he 
pointed out careful studies show 
that where 50,000 vehicles are car- 
ried on a highway daily, an increase 
in average speed from 17.5 to 40 
miles per hour justifies an expendi- 
ture of $7,000,000 per mile—assum- 
ing the economic value of time saved 
at 1% cents per minute. Elevated 
structures can be built for $500,000 
to $1,000,000 per mile. Moreover, 
elimination of congestion improves 
property values. 

Widening existing streets does not 
solve the congestion or accident 
problem. Woodward avenue in De- 
troit, he said, was widened for 
three miles at a cost of. $14,000,000. 
The widening permits a slightly 
heavier flow of traffic but it has 
not solved the problems of conges- 
tion or accident. The same amount 
of money would have built 14 miles 
of limited way structures, which 
would have solved both problems 
of accident and congestion, and 
would have increased the flow of 
traffic to an average of 40 miles per 
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hour, with almost 100 per cent safe- 
ty. 

Major V. J. Brown, publishing di- 
rector, Roads and Streets, Chicago, 
suggested as an approach to prob- 
lems of developing new markets, the 
following: New higher strength 
structural steel; deeper rolled 
beams; rust-resistant steels; lower- 
ing of factor of safety in design; 
surface treated steels that will elim- 
inate annual maintenance costs. He 
stated there are 20,000 obsolete 
bridges in state highway systems; 
replacing these offers a huge mar- 
ket. 

Increases in several types of con- 
struction in 1939 were predicted by 
Lowell J. Chawner, chief, division of 
economic research, bureau of for- 
eign and domestic commerce. 

“It appears likely,” he said, “that 
residential building in 1939 will be 
substantially larger than it has been 
during the past three years, possibly 
by as much as 40 per cent. 

“Factory building fell off sharply 
in 1938 from the rather high levels 
prevailing in 1937. In view of re- 
cent improvements in industrial pro- 
duction it seems probable factory 
building in 1939 will be somewhat 
higher, possibly 30 per cent, than it 
has been during the present year. 

“In view of the high vacancies 
still existing in commercial buildings 
throughout the United States, it is 
hardly likely that this type of con- 
struction will experience any sub- 
stantial increase, although a slight 
advance of possibly 15 per cent may 
not be unlikely. 

“Electric light and power construc- 
tion may very well experience a con- 
siderable increase in volume, pos- 
sibly 20 per cent over this year’s 
activity. 

“In view of the present unsatis- 
factory condition of railroad earn- 
ings, this type of work is not likely 
to be much higher than it has been 
during the present year. 

“The above guesses are highly 
conjectural in view of the fact that 
we still have three months more of 
the present year to run and that the 
controlling conditions for 1939 have 
not been clearly defined.” 


1,000,000 Tons for WPA 


WPA projects promise to make 
1939 a much better year for struc- 
tural steel than was 1938, reported 
Robert T. Brooks, executive vice 
president. Approved are nearly 7000 
projects, costing $1,500,000,000. <Ac- 
tual construction has started on 700 
projects. 

Individual reports on 1509 of the 
7000 approved projects indicate 
structural steel requirements will be 
200,000 tons. From this and other 
data, the institute calculates more 
than 1,000,000 tons will be used in 
the entire program. 

Since these projects must be un- 
der contract by Jan. 1, 1939, and 
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completed by July 1, 1940, the larger 
part of the tonnage will be furnished 
during 1939 and some will be sup 
plied in the current quarter. 

“This has been a year of test and 
trial,” said Clyde G. Conley, presi- 
dent of the institute, in his address. 

“We do not get rid of causes by 
criticising their manifestations. The 
abortive efforts made by politicians 
to win the votes of the majority 
should not inspire us to criticise in- 
dividuals. President Roosevelt is 
not the cause of the trouble, but 
merely the result of the trouble. 


Urges Industry To Speak 


“While we are quarreling over 
the polls, disagreeing over the de- 
tails, we are permitting the popu- 
lace to carry everything before their 
demands. Social security, collective 
bargaining, wage floors and all the 
bills drafted in the hope to improve 
the condition of the working man 
were once important plans in the 
platforms of the socialist and com- 
munist parties. Today they are hon- 
ored planks in both the Republican 
and Democratic party platforms. 

“Those measures have gained re- 
sponsible acceptance, not because 
of any sound economy behind them, 
but. because the intelligent indus- 
trialist has been afraid to speak 
out and explain himself. The in- 
dustrialist has been reluctant to edu- 


cate the masses to a better under- 
standing of the problems. 

“It is probably too late to reverse 
this trend in government. You can 
change the personnel in the White 
House, but you cannot alter the 
trend. Definitely we have lost to 
the government the right to regulate 
our industrial relations problems, 
and there is not much that any of 
us can do about it. 

“Next there is to be made an at- 
tempt on the part of the politicians 
to regulate our price structure. Are 
we going to be just as awkward 
and lose that right also to the gov- 
ernment? If we lose our right to 
price our product and our services, 
we will lose it because of our fail- 
ure to make the public realize that 
competition is still the rule of the 
industry, and because of our fail- 
ure to expose the propagandist’s 
claim that monopoly is rampant.” 

“Advertise the structural steel 
fabricating industry,’ recommended 
V. G. Iden, institute secretary. 

“A depression is rather deaden- 
ing to initiative,” he admitted. “Yet, 
we would be wrong to expect that 
our competition has been taking it 
lying down. 

“Have you heard about fire-proof 
lumber? Are you acquainted with 
the work of the Wood Products 
Laboratories? Did you read any- 

(Please turn to Page 94) 





Structural Steel for Fair 
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@ Steel framework for Petroleum Industry’s New York World’s fair building 
was completed last week. More than 638 tons of beams and girders went into 
the structure, 200 feet long on each side, 80 feet high. It rests on 21 columns, 
and four huge replicas of oil tanks. Framework will be covered with sheets of 
corrugated metal in four flaring tiers suggesting a cooling system 
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Machine Tool Dealers Hold Largest 


Convention; Good Selling Stressed 


@ ANNUAL convention of the As- 
sociated Machine Tool Dealers of 
America, Oct. 10-11, Cincinnati, de- 
veloped a series of inspirational ad- 
dresses through which one thread of 
thought was constantly recurring. 

Speakers stressed that manufac- 
turers, today more than ever before, 
must adopt the new and modern in 
equipment. On the salesman rests 
responsibility for carrying this mes- 
sage. 

The convention, held in Hotel 
Alms, was adjudged the largest ever 
sponsored by the association, found- 
ed 14 years ago. Nearly 200 mem- 
bers and guests from Cincinnati ma- 
chine tool companies attended the 
annual banquet. 

These officers were re-elected: 
President, A. G. Bryant, Bryant Ma- 
chinery & Engineering Co., Chicago; 
vice president, John Sauer Jr., 
Peninsular Machinery Co., Detroit; 
secretary-treasurer, E. P. Essley, E. 
L. Essley Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Name Executive Committee 


Named to the executive commit- 
tee, terms expiring in 1941, were: 
William T. Todd Jr., Somers, Fitler 
& Todd Co., Pittsburgh; George 
Habicht, Marshall & Huschart Ma- 
chinery Co., Chicago; and John 
Cetrule, Triplex Machinery Co., 
New York. 

George A. Fernley, Philadelphia, 
was continued as advisory secretary, 
and Thomas A. Fernley Jr., Philadel- 
phia, as executive secretary. 

Echoes of the European disturb- 
ances which culmin:ted in the four- 
power agreement were heard at the 
annual banquet in the address of 
Col. H. A. Toulmin Jr., Dayton, O., 
an authority on national defense. 

He contended that England made 
concessions while biding its time, 
and that a major conflict is inevit- 
able. Meanwhile, preparations go 
on unretarded. He cited, as proof, 
the most recent aims of Germany 
to build up Rhine river fortifica- 
tions, as a means of closing her 
“back door” to France, before fur- 
ther aggressions to the eastward. 

“The next war will be fought with 
machine tools,” Colonel 'Toulmin 
said. “Tanks, armored cars, auto- 
matic rifles and other war equip- 
ment supersede man-power alone.” 

Another speaker at the banquet 
was Mason Britton, vice chairman, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. His 
topic was, “What Shall We Do to be 
Saved?” He urged replacement of 
antiquated machinery, quoting sur- 
veys showing 60 per cent of all ma- 
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chinery in plants in the United 
States is more than 10 years old. 

At the opening session Mr. Bryant 
reviewed the success of a_ sales 
clinic held in Dearborn, Mich., 
earlier in the year, and sought to 
impress the value of a correct sales 
technic in offering machine tools. 

George R. Ray, Marshall & Hus- 
chart Machinery Co., Chicago, and 
L. H. Pratt, Henry Prentiss & Co. 
Inc., New York, outlined sales con- 
trol methods. 

An original one-act melodrama 
was offered by J. F. Owens, J. F. 
Owens Machinery Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., and F. W. Schiefer, F. W. 
Schiefer Machinery Co., Rochester, 





A. G. Bryant 
Re-elected president, Associated Machine 
Tool Dealers of America 


N. Y. The moral was: A machine 
tool salesman should be an advisor 
to the customer rather than a mere 
order-taker. 

Tell Berna, general manager, Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, in a “message 
from the manufacturers” stressed 
dependence on good salesmanship. 
Back of aims for volume, he said, 
is the ultimate purpose of retaining 
industrial leadership for the United 
States. 

Walter E. Blank, foreman, tool- 
making department, National Cash 
Register Co., Dayton, emphasized 
that manufacturers in these times 
must be progressive in order to 
exist. 

“Do not hesitate to discard old 
machinery, take on the new, if by 
such action costs may be lowered or 
products improved,” he said. 

Committee reports were submitted 
at an executive session by Mr. 





Bryant, Mr. Essley, and Mr. Fern- 
ley, executive secretary; C. C. Bro- 
gan, W. E. Shipley Machinery Co., 
Philadelphia; George J. Zimmer- 
man, Strong, Carlisle & Hammond 
Co., Cleveland; G. J. Hawkey, Cleve- 
land Duplex Machinery Co. Inc., 
Cleveland; John P. Tierney, General 
Machinery Corp., Boston; Mr. 
Owens, Mr. Sauer; Harry Barney, 
Barney Machinery Co., Pittsburgh; 
J. W. Wright, Coleord Wright Ma- 
chinery & Supply Co., St. Louis, and 
William F. McCarthy, Henry Pren- 
tiss & Co. Inc., New York. 

Formal sessions were interspersed 
with visits to shops of Cincinnati 
machine tool manufacturers. A 
specially conducted inspection trip 
was scheduled to the shops of the 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 


British Delegates Attend 
Porcelain Enamel Forum 


@A_ record-breaking attendance 
marked the third annual porcelain 
enamel forum of the Porcelain 
Enamel institute at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana, IIll., Oct. 12-14. 
Registration included 200 represent- 
atives from all branches of the in- 
dustry and 112 students of the uni- 
versity enrolled in ceramic engineer- 
ing. 

An international atmosphere per- 
vaded the forum through attend- 
ance of nine members of the British 
Institute of Vitreous Enamellers of 
London and one associated with the 
enameling industry in Sweden. As 
announced in STEEL for Sept. 26, p. 
53, the British delegaticn came to 
the United States Oct. 8 to make a 
ten-day airplane tour of plants in 
the eastern area of the United States 
and to participate in the forum. Two 
papers presented by the Britishers 
afforded a comparison of American 
and British enameling practice. 


Members of the delegation from 
abroad were: B. B. Kent, Sterling 
Mfg. Co., London; C. J. Baines, C. J. 
Baines & Co. Ltd., Sutherland Colour 
Works, Stcke-on-Trent; A. G. Gray, 
James Gray & Sons Ltd., London; 
W. Thomason, F. I. C. Stewart & 
Co. Ltd., Paisley Works, London; 
J. Nicholls, Hurst Hill Enamel Co., 
Deepfields, Staffordshire; W. H. 
Whittle, W. H. Whittle Ltd., Man- 
chester; C. P. Stone, Ferramic In- 
dustries Ltd., Welwyn Garden City, 
Herts; W. Astles, Union Oxide & 
Chemical Co. Ltd., London; A. J. 
Somer, Borax Consolidated Ltd., 
London; and F. Gieseke, Kockums 
Emaljerverk, Ronneby, Sweden. 

A report of technical sessions of 
the forum will be presented in STEEL 
for Oct. 24. 








@ For nine months ended Sept. 30, 
Woodward Iron Co., Woodward, 
Ala., reports a net profit of $303,- 
696. This compares with $654,627 
in the period last year. 
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Instrumentation in Steel Industry 


Improves Product and Lowers Cost 


@ KEYNOTE of the conference on 
instrumentation in the steel industry 
held Oct. 14 and 15 at Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
was sounded by M. F. Behar, editor, 
Instruments, in the opening ad- 
dress. Mr. Behar stated the social 
and economic significance of the 
conference was that it disproved by 
facts and figures the theories of 
those who seek to oppose techno- 
logical advancement on the ground 
that it creates unemployment. 

He stated further that this type 
of opposition was emanating not en- 
tirely from radical political groups, 
but rather from so-called enlight- 
ened and cultural organizations. 
That it is not coming from the labor 
group alone is obvious from a study 
of the CIO handbook entitled ‘“Pro- 
duction Problems,” which recognizes 
the fact that technology produces 
lower unit cost and hence greater 
volume and more return to the 
worker. 

First of the four technical papers 
presented at the session was a study 
of blast furnace instrumentation 
prepared by F. N. Hays and J. P. 
Mikaloff, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., Duquesne, Pa. The authors 
recounted the fact that blast fur- 


nace operators had accepted appli- 
cation of instruments for operating 
guidance before the value of this 
had been generally recognized by 
other branches of the industry. 

There are eleven indicators and 
controls which are valuable aids in 
the operation of a blast furnace. 
These are blast temperature, auto- 
matic hot blast temperature con- 
trol, automatic combustion control 
for stove burners, stove stack tem- 
perature, stove dome temperature, 
stock line recorder, top temperature, 
blast pressure, top pressure, blast 
volume, and humidity and atmos- 
pheric pressure. 


Used For Tests 


In addition to these instruments 
in general use around a blast fur- 
nace, there is also the laboratory 
apparatus for determining the an- 
alysis of the top gas, the portable 
Orsat, dust determination apparatus 
and sometimes flow meters. Speak- 
er discussed the place of each of 
these instruments in the blast fur- 
nace operations and outlined the 
value of each. 

Open hearth instrumentation was 
discussed in the afternoon session 
Thursday, with a paper on this sub- 





80-Ton Magnet for Study of Nuclear Physics 





@ Nearly 80 tons of electro-magnet iron was cast into frame and cores of this 
huge cyclotron magnet which Ohio State university will use in disintegration 
of atomic nuclei and production of artificial radio activity. Diameter of cores 
is 50 inches; pole faces, 42 inches. Top pole is held by one bolt 3 inches diameter; 


bottom pole by two l-inch dowels. 


Iron, frame and cores were made by 


American Rolling Mill Co., machining by Mosler Safe Co., Hamilton, O. 
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ject being presented by E. 
T. W. Bailey, combustion § en- 
gineer, Steel Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. Mr. Bailey’s 
paper outlined difficulties in apply- 
ing automatic control to the open 
hearth. Most important, of course, 
is that there is an unmeasurable 
rate of load. 

The speaker described experiences 
of the Steel Co. of Canada with a 
furnace of this nature, completely 
equipped with instruments for indi- 
cating, recording, integrating and 
controlling various variable factors. 

Charles A. Carpenter, local man- 
ager of the department of com- 
merce, bureau of foreign and do- 
mestic commerce, spoke at the din- 
ner held Thursday night. His sub- 
ject was the “Need for More Tech- 
nology,” and he brought out that 
the furthering of technological de- 
velopment means the spending of 
substantial sums of money, which 
in itself means employment. 

At the Friday morning session, J. 
L. Whitten, Lee Wilson Engineering 
Co., Cleveland, gave his paper en- 
titled “Rolling Mill Instrumenta 
tion,” covering actual rolling and 
forming processes in which quality 
of the finished product is deter- 
mined. 

Rolling temperatures, stated Mr. 
Whitten, are the newest and most 
important factors in mill instrumen- 
tation. It has been only since in 
troduction of the photo-electric cell 
that accurate readings of tempera 
ture of moving steel could be had. 
Modern methods enable rollers to 
determine temperature of any point 
along a Slab. 

Installations of this type equip- 
ment on various types of rolling 
mills were described by Mr. Whit- 
ten. He outlined also possibilities 
of this equipment in recording and 
control of furnace temperatures, 
in soaking pits and other heating 
units which are necessary adjuncts 
to a rolling mill. 

Final paper of the session was 
presented Friday afternoon by W. 
B. Skinkle, secretary and engineer, 
Pittsburgh district power commit 
tee, United States Steel Corp., Pitts 
burgh. 


Power Costs Lowered 


Mr. Skinkle’s work dealt with use 
of instruments in power control, 
and numerous instances were cited 
where proper timing of an industrial 
process had saved substantially in 
power costs by keeping the load 
heaviest at times when power was 
cheapest. Mr. Skinkle showed how 
the load factor was controlled in 
various plants of the United States 
Steel Corp. subsidiaries in conjunc- 
tion with prearranged schedules de- 
termined by the expected amount of 
production for the month, and dem- 
onstrated savings which resulted 
from such a program. 








MEETINGS 


CHICAGO AIME SCHEDULES 
SIX EVENTS FOR SEASON 


@ A NUMBER of interesting meet- 
ings are planned by the Chicago sec- 
tion, Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers during the com- 
ing season. On Nov. 2, C. K. Leith, 
professor of geology, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., will dis- 
cuss the “Role of Minerals in the 
Next World War.” 

A symposium on “Process and 
Manufacture of Open-Hearth Alloy 
Steels,” will be presented Dec. 7 by 
John J. Golden, superintendent, No. 
2 open hearth, South works, Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., Chicago. 
Written discussion will be con- 


tributed by R. S. Archer, chief metal- 


lurgist, Chicago district, Republic 
Steel Corp.; W. M. Lindsey, and 
M. L. Devaney, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., South works, Chicago; 
and B. F. Courtright, Wisconsin 
Steel Works, Chicago. 

Dr. C. H. Behre, professor of 
geology, Northwestern’ university, 
Evanston, Ill., will discuss “Over 
Europe Under Ground,” at the Jan. 
1 meeting; and Dr. Kammer, medical 
director, Inland Steel Co., Chicago, 
will speak on “Health Problems in 
Steel Production” on Feb. 1. 

On March 1, Paul C. Van Zandt, 
operating vice president, Universal 
Atlas Cement Co., Chicago, will dis- 
cuss “Modern Developments in Use 
of the Wet Process in Cement Manu- 
facture,” H. F. Hebley, advisory en- 
gineer, Commercial Testing & En- 
gineering Co., Chicago, will speak 
on “Statistical Methods as Applied 
to Industry.” C. H. Benedict, metal- 
lurgist, Calumet & MHecla_ Con- 
solidated Copper Co., Calumet, Mich., 
will address the April 12 meeting on 
“Some Phases of the Metallurgy of 
the Lake Superior Copper District.” 


PORCELAIN ENAMEL GROUP 
DEFERS ANNUAL MEETING 


Because of improving business in 
its industry, Porcelain Enamel in- 
stitute has deferred its eighth an- 
nual meeting and sales conference, 
originally scheduled to be held in 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Oct. 25-26, 
until Nov. 16-17 at the same place. 
If improvement noted at this time 
continues, the executive committee 
states, the middle of November 
should see many branches of the 
industry operating at a favorable 
rate. Plans for promoting a greatly 
increased business volume apparent 
for 1939 will be discussed. 


SAE ANNOUNCES SPEAKER 
FOR ITS DINNER NOV. 14 

H. W. Prentis Jr., president, Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., will 
be principal speaker at the annual 
dinner of the Society of Automo- 


tive Engineers, in New York, Nov. 
14, during the society’s national 
transportation and engineering 
meeting, Nov. 14-16. The dinner 
will be in Commodore hotel and the 
meeting in Hotel New Yorker. 

Mr. Prentis, who is a director, Na- 
tional Industrial Conference board, 
regional vice president, National 
Association of Manufacturers, and a 
director, United States Chamber of 
Commerce, will speak on “Patriot- 
ism and Sound Business Practice.” 


BRITISH INSTITUTES WILL 
HOLD MEETINGS IN LONDON 


To replace the joint meeting which 
was to have been held in New York, 
Oct. 3-4, the British Iron and Steel 
institute and Institute of Metals will 
conduct separate autumn meetings 
in London, the former on Oct. 26 
and the latter on Oct. 27. 


Cc. R. HOOK WILL ADDRESS 
FARM EQUIPMENT MAKERS 


Charles R. Hook, president, Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
O., and president, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, will be one 
of the principal speakers at the for- 
ty-fifth annual convention of the 
Farm Equipment institute at French 
Lick, Ind., Oct. 17-19. The _ insti- 
tute’s membership is composed of 
manufacturers of farm implements. 


Three Foundries Unite 
Sales Engineering Forces 


@ Three noncompetitive foundries 
in the Milwaukee district have 
merged sales engineering forces in 
the interest of a more aggressive 
sales policy. Co-operating are The 
Liberty Foundry Inc., Wauwatosa, 
Wis.; Spring City Foundry Co., 





William J. Grede 


Waukesha, Wis.; and the Milwau- 
kee Steel Foundry Co., Milwaukee. 
Research, technical and produc- 
tion facilities of all three are made 
available to customers through one 
channel. 
William J. Grede is president of 





the Liberty and Spring City com- 
panies and chairman, Milwaukee 
Steel Foundry. Other officers in- 
clude: B. C. Wait, president, Mil- 
waukee Steel Foundry; John W. 
Perry Jr., general sales manager; 
Arthur L. Grede, vice president, 
Milwaukee Steel Foundry and sec- 
retary, Spring City Foundry; H. P. 
Kreulen, vice president, Spring City 
Foundry; Ralph L. Lee, secretary- 
treasurer and general comptroller, 
the Liberty Foundry; O. E. Woehlke, 
superintendent, the Liberty Found- 
ry; James J. Ewens, superintendent, 
Milwaukee Steel Foundry. 


Plants Exchanged by 
Sheet & Tube, Mark 


@ Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O., last week acquired 
from Clayton Mark & Co., Chicago, 
that company’s entire business of 
manufacturing butt weld pipe and 
of marketing butt weld and lap weld 
pipe, except cut lengths and rigid 
conduit. 

At the same time Sheet & Tube 
transferred to the Mark company 
its business of manufacturing forged 
steel unions and water well sup- 
plies, which previously had been 
conducted at Sheet & Tube’s Evans- 
ton, Ill., plant. 

The transaction involved the sale 
to the Mark company by Sheet & 
Tube of the latter’s Evanston plant 
and acquisition by Sheet & Tube of 
the Mark company’s butt weld pipe 
facilities. These will be consolidat- 
ed with Sheet & Tube’s facilities for 
manufacturing butt weld and lap 
weld pipe. 

The Mark company will discon- 
tinue manufacturing butt weld pipe 
and selling butt weld and lap weld 
and will confine its manufacture to 
forged steel unions and water well 
supplies. 


1938 Scrap Consumption 
Placed at 18,400,000 Tons 


@ Domestic consumption of iron and 
steel scrap in 1938 is indicated at 
about 18,400,000 tons, of which 13,- 
900,000 tons will be melted in open- 
hearth steel furnaces and 4,500,000 
tons in blast furnaces and cupolas, 
it was estimated by E. C. Barringer, 
executive secretary, Institute of 
Scrap Iron and Steel, in an address 
before the Boston chapter. 

By comparison, the official bureau 
of mines calculation of scrap con- 
sumption in 1937 was 28,300,000 tons 
in steel furnaces and 9,600,000 tons 
in iron furnaces. 

If exports of scrap during the re- 
mainder of this year continue on the 
basis up to date, the foreign move- 
ment in 1938 should approximate 
3,300,000 tons, as against 4,100,000 
tons in 1937. 
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Steel’s Safety Record: Accidents 
Reduced 90 Per Cent in 30 Years 


@ FURTHER progress in industrial 
safety lies in the realm of individual 
responsibility and will be accom. 
plished through sane industrial re- 
lations. 

This was the keynote sounded at 
the Metals meeting in the National 
Safety council’s silver jubilee con- 
gress, Chicago, Oct. 10-14. 

“In the 30 years during which 
safety records have been kept in 
the steel industry, there has been 
a reduction in frequency of acci- 
dents of 90 per cent,” said T. M. 
Girdler, chairman, Republic Steel 
Corp., and president, American Iron 
and Steel institute. “The result is 
that today steel stands close to the 
top of the list for safety among 30 
leading industries.” 

Reviewing the history of steel’s 
safety campaign, Mr. Girdler said: 
“It is to the lasting credit of the 
steel industry that it provided the 
leadership and the initiative in the 
safety movement. As early as 1907, 
the Association of Iron and Steel 
Engineers appointed a safety com- 
mittee. Later, in 1912, that same 
association, at its meeting in Mil- 
waukee, conducted the first co-op- 
erative safety congress and named 


a committee composed of industrial 
leaders and federal and state offi- 
cials, ‘to organize and guide a per 
manent body devoted to the promo 
tion of safety to human life in the 
industries of the United States.’ 
“Out of the deliberations of that 
committee,” continued Mr. Girdler, 
“the National Safety Council was 
born. And so the steel industry not 
only founded the National Safety 
council, but it financed the infant 
organization until it was well on its 
feet. All through the years it has 
continued its leadership in the safe 





@ Additional news of the steel and 
metalworking industries will be 
found on pages 94 and 95. 





ty movement, and today the Metals 
section is one of the most active of 
all the components of the council.” 

Plant executives in the steel and 
metalworking industries reported to 
the convention on safety measures 
adopted in their mills, discussed 
problems and their solution, re- 





All-Welded Steel Barge ‘‘Can Take It’’ 





@ Wind and water raged even in sheltered New York harbor during the tropical 


hurricane Sept. 21. 


The freighter FAIRFIELD, 2848 gross tons, (right) broke 


from its moorings at 55th street pier, Bush Terminal, and charged with terrific 
force against the all-welded steel coal barge, ANDREW J. GUNNOUD, tied 
against the slip bulkhead. For three hours it alternately rammed the GUN- 


NOUD and recoiled with the waves, striking it 38 blows. 


The GUNNOUD was 


dented, but did not open or ship water. Photo, Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh 
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viewed safety equipment now avail 
able. 

Metals section executive commit 
tees for 1938-1939: General chair 
man, Mell E. Trammell, Republic 
Steel Corp., Alabama City, Ala.; 
vice chairman, N. J. Griffith, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; 
and secretary and news letter ed 
itor, Irvin A. Brinkman, Mackin 
tosh-Hemphill Co., Pittsburgh. 


Other committee chairmen: Contest 
H. J. Spoerer, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., East Chicago, Ind.; engineering, 
R. H. Ferguson, Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland; foundry, J. A. Coltrin, Na- 
tional Radiator Corp., Johnstown, Pa.; 
health, Dr. A. G. Kammer, Inland Steel 
Co., East Chicago, Ind.; membership, 
H. H. Henry, Otis Steel Co., Cleveland; 
poster, Fred E. Warr, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; program, John 
P. O’Rourk, Bethlehem Steel Co., Spar- 
rows Point, Md.; publicity, Earl Fyler, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Chicago; 
railway car builders, P. J. Brand, Pull- 
man-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago; 
statistics, N. B MacHose, Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Lackawanna, N. Y.; and fire 
prevention, W. T. Filmer, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O 


Members-at-large: C. M. Allen, Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O.; 
KF. G. Bennett, Buckeye Steel Castings 
Co., Columbus, O.; R. A. Beyer, Central 
Tube Co., Ambridge, Pa.; C. A. Bianchi, 
H. H. Robertson Co., Ambridge, Pa.; E. F 
Blank, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh; R. A. Chaffin, Continental 
Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind.; H. M. Croghan, 
Inland Steel Co., East Chicago, Ind.; 
J E. Culliney, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa 


H. W. Darr, Bethlehem Steel Co., Johns- 
town, Pa.; W. W. Dundore, Beloit Iron 
Works, Beloit, Wis.; B. T. Dye, Republic 
Steel Corp., Warren, O.; E. A Ellis, 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va.; 
J. P. Gatherum, Great Lakes Steel Corp., 
Ecorse, Mich.; E. E. Greene, Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O.; S. E 
Hawkes, MacWhyte Co., Kenosha, Wis.; 
H. G. Hensel, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Chicago; W. A. Jarvis, Chase Brass 
& Copper Co. Inc., Waterbury, Conn 

F, A. Lauerman, Republic Steel Corp., 
Chicago; John P. Leonard, Blaw-Knox 
Co., Pittsburgh; E. H. Meeks, Transue 
& Williams Steel Forging Corp., Alliance, 
O.; D. V. Medalie, Interlake Iron Corp., 
Chicago; P. R. McMahon, Superior Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh; C. S. Phillips, Revere 
Copper & Brass Co.; Pittsburgh; H. L 
Rebrassier, Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.; H. L. Rogers, Sheffield Steel 
Corp., Kansas City, Mo.; Robert L 
Schmitt, Louisville Car Wheel & Railway 
Supply Co., Louisville, Ky.; H. S. Simp- 
son, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, I1.; 
and J. A. Voss, Republic Steel Corp 
Cleveland. 


More Than 100 Entries 
In Heating Contest 


@ More than 100 power sales engi- 
neers, representing utility com- 
panies in every section of the United 
States and Canada, entered papers 
in General Electric Co.’s industrial 
heating contest which closed Oct. 
1. The contest, to promote indus- 
trial use of electric heat, offered 
seven prizes for papers dealing with 
successful electric heating installa- 
tions. Prizes will be awarded early 
in December. 








MEN or INDUSIRY 





mW. A. MAXWELL JR. has been 
elected president, Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Corp., Denver. He succeeds 
Arthur Roeder, president since 1929, 
who has become chairman of the 
board. In his new post Mr. Roeder 
will have general supervision of the 
business and policies of the organi- 
zation. Prior to joining the corpora- 
tion in 1927, Mr. Maxwell had been 
general superintendent of Inland 
Steel Co., Chicago. 

N. R. Orr, S. F. Pierson and L. F. 
Quigg have been named vice presi- 
dents, and T. Aurelius has been 
made manager of railroad sales. 

. 

A. R. Clark retired Oct. 1 as su- 
perintendent of shops, Ensley and 
Fairfield, Ala., works of Tennessee 
Coal Iron & Railroad Co., due to ill 
health. He had occupied this posi- 
tion since Jan. 1, 1907. Prior to 
that he was associated with the 
Lackawanna Steel Co., Buffalo; 
Dominion Iron & Steel Co., Sydney, 
N. S.; Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, and 
the Newport News Shipbuilding Co., 
Newport News, Va. 

e 

Irving H. Taylor, Detroit, has 
been appointed chief of the auto- 
motive-aeronautics trade _ division, 
bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce, department of commerce. 

. 

C. N. Kirkpatrick, secretary and 
sales manager, Landis Machine Co. 
Inc., Waynesboro, Pa., sailed Oct. 8 
to visit the company’s representa- 
tives in England and on the Contin- 
ent. 

° 

E. M. Fieger has been named con- 
struction engineer, and J. K. Devitt 
chief civil engineer of Gary works, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. Mr. 
Fieger formerly was construction 
engineer of the new Irvin works at 
Clairton, Pa., and Mr. Devitt assist- 





EK, M. Fieger 





A, R, Clark 


ant chief civil engineer at Gary. 
Mr. Fieger began his service with 
United States Steel Corp. subsidi- 
aries in 1903 as a mechanical drafts- 
man with the former American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Devitt began as an engineer 
with Shenago Furnace Co. in 1906. 


° 
Charles W. Hatch, associated with 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. since 
1909, has been appointed engineer- 
ing chief draftsman of the Pitts- 
burg, Calif., plant of Columbia Steel 
Co. 
¢ 
Yale D. Hills has been made man- 
ager of distributor sales for the 
service-sales division, Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, O. He former- 
ly was manager of the Los Angeles 
branch of the company. His head- 
quarters will be in Canton. 
¢ 
C. T. Geuthing, heretofore sales 
engineer, Heald Machine Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., will take charge of 
the company’s Detroit sales office 
Nov. 1, and Robert M. Lippard, 
formerly manager at Detroit, will 
return to Worcester. 
¢ 
Kirke W. Connor, president, Mi- 
cromatic Hone Corp., Detroit, sailed 
Oct. 6 for a European trip, having 
been invited to address several en- 
gineering societies on methods of 
surface finish processing, compris- 
ing design and production person- 
nel in the aircraft, automobile and 
ordnance manufacturing industries. 
He will visit England, France, Holl- 
and, Germany, Sweden and Russia. 


SJ 
Charles E. McIntyre, heretofore 
assistant to manager of sales, has 
been appointed assistant sales man- 
ager, Cleveland district sales of- 
fice of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 





Mr. McIntyre began his career with 
the corporation as an office boy in 


1917. 
, 


A. M. MacCutcheon, engineering 
vice president, Reliance Electric & 
Engineering Co., Cleveland, sailed 
Oct. 15 for a nine-week business 
trip abroad. He will visit leading 
European manufacturers of electric 
power equipment to study recent de- 
velopments in design and manufac- 
turing. 

° 

V. J. Hydar, for many years direc- 
tor of employment, Falk Corp., Mil- 
waukee, has resigned to become se- 
nior field representative of the fed- 
eral committee on apprenticeship 
training. He will contact employer 
and labor groups to promote adop- 
tion of national standards of appren- 
ticeship in the metal trades indus- 
tries. 

¢ 

Harry W. Smith Jr. has been 
named director of industrial gas 
publicity, industrial gas_ section, 
American Gas_ association, New 
York. A graduate of Case School 
of Applied Science and Princeton 
university, Mr. Smith has served 
the association for five years at both 
its Cleveland and Los Angeles test- 
ing laboratories, and was with the 
New Jersey Zinc Co. two years. 


+ 

James M. Woltz, for many years 
safety director and more recently 
supervisor of plant police for 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O., has retired after 25 
years’ service. Mr. Woltz was one 
of the organizers of the National 
Safety council, Chicago. 

Vernon J. Crouse, for many years 
a member of Sheet & Tube safety 
forces, has been named successor to 
Mr. Woltz. 

° 

Frank J. Carr, heretofore assist- 
ant to president, American Steel & 
Wire Co., Cleveland, has been ap- 
pointed comptroller. Mr. Carr has 
been associated with the company 
since last march. In the four pre- 





J. K. Devitt 
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ceding years he was comptroller, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and prior to that was 
comptroller, Aviation Corp., 
having held a similar position with 
Hahn department stores. 


’ 
Karl M. Wise has been appointed 
director of engineering, Bendix 
Products division, Bendix Aviation 
Corp., South Bend, Ind. Mr. Wise 
was for six years director of engi- 
neering for Pierce Arrow Motor Car 
Co., prior to becoming associated 
with the Bendix organization as vice 
president of Marshall Asbestos, a 
Bendix subsidiary, and technical ad- 
visor to Bendix Aviation Corp., and 
later as assistant director of engi- 
neering for the Bendix Products 
division. 
¢ 
John R. Johnston, manager of 
sales, Milwaukee district sales of- 
fice, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 





J. R. Johnston 


has been appointed assistant man- 
ager of sales, Chicago district sales 
office. 

Upon graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1925, Mr. John- 
ston started his business career as 
a member of the training school at 
Gary steelworks, after which he 
was transferred to the rail bureau 
in the general sales department at 
Cheago, later becoming chief clerk 
of the bureau. He was transferred 
to the Chicago district sales office 
in June, 1929, as a salesman, serv- 
ing there in various capacities until 
his appointment as manager of sales 
at Milwaukee in 1935. 


¢ 


William P. Woodside, vice presi- 
dent, Climax Molybdenum Co. of 
Michigan, and chairman, Detroit 
chapter, American Society for Met- 
als, was presented with a medal by 
the chapter at a recent meeting of 
250 of its members in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., in recognition of the fact that 
he was one of the founders of the 
chapter 25 years ago. Mr. Woodside 
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after 





Karl M. Wise 


also is national vice president and 
nominee for president of the society. 
. 

Wallace K. Brown has been ap- 
pointed vice president and general 
sales manager, Crocker Wheeler 
Electric Mfg. Co., Ampere, N. J. 
Educated at Clarkson Tech and the 
University of Illinois, Mr. Brown 
started with the Crocker organiza- 
tion as an engineering apprentice 
and later was in the Chicago, San 
Francisco and New York sales of- 
fices. D. B. Christian, vice president 
and formerly general sales manager, 
will continue in an administrative 
capacity. 

+ 

Fred V. Gardner has been elected 
acting treasurer, Chain Belt Co., Mil- 
waukee. He succeeds the late C. L. 
Pfeifer. Associated with the com- 
pany since early this year in a con- 
sulting capacity, Mr. Gardner for- 
merly was affiliated with General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., as 
supervisor of budgets. 

John T. Brown, vice president, has 
been named to the board of direc- 
tors; G. M. Dyke, assistant treasur- 
er, has been re-elected to that post, 
and A. F. Kessler, chief accountant, 
has been made an assistant treas- 
urer. 





F. V. Gardner 


DIED: 


@ WILLIAM E. JEANNOT, 72, for 
mer president, West Michigan Steel 
Foundry Co. and president, Eagle 
Foundry & Machine Co., in Mus 
kegon, Mich., Oct. 4. 

¢ 

Robert S. Jones, 67, president, 
Clyde Cutlery Co., Clyde, O., in that 
city, recently. 

+ 

Charles C. Cochran, 56, stationary 
engineer for Republic Steel Corp., 
Youngstown, O., in that city, Oct. 7. 

* 

Ross Hatton, 58, master mechanic, 
Torrance, Calif., plant, Columbia 
Steel Co., the past ten years, in that 
city, recently. 

+ 

S. F. Bowser, 83, at his home 
in Fort Wayne, Ind., Oct. 3. He 
founded the S. F. Bowser Pump 
& Tank Co., Fort Wayne, and in 
vented and commercialized a_ self- 
measuring gasoline pump. 

7 

William J. Brown, 67, Oct. 5 in 
Cleveland. He formerly was super- 
intendent, bessemer department, 
American Steel & Wire Co., Cleve- 
land. He had been with the com- 
pany 52 years, retiring several 
months ago due to ill health. 

° 

toy Shuman, 71, Oct. 3 at his 
home in Florida. He was active 
many years in the publication and 
advertising field, having served as 
advertising manager for Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., and Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Sons, Chicago. 

+ 

Bert Arthur Linderman, 67, in- 
ventor and head of several engineer 
ing companies, Oct. 8 in New York. 
He was chairman of the_ board, 
Muskegon Machine Co. Inc., New 
burgh, N. Y., and president of Cana- 
dian Linderman Co. Ltd. and Linder- 
man Devices Ltd., both of Wood 
stock, Ont. 

+ 

Charles A. Cahill Sr., 77, Oct. 95. 

He was head of Charles A. Cahill & 


Sons, Milwaukee, consulting engi- 
neers. He specialized in steam pow- 


er plant design, construction and 
operation. Mr. Cahill was a past 
chairman, Milwaukee section, Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. 
° 

John J. McQuillen, formerly Pitts. 
burgh district sales manager, Mor- 
gan Engineering Co., Alliance, O., 
in Corning, N. Y., Sept. 28. He 
joined the Morgan company in 
1889. On May 1, 1900, he was made 
Pittsburgh district manager, hold- 
ing that position until his retire- 
ment in November, 1934. 








WASHINGTON 
@ NATIONAL economic commit- 
tee will begin hearings in its mon- 
opoly investigation Nov. 14, it an- 
nounced last week. Eighty-nine 
subpoenas have been issued in the 
glass industry. 

Considerable difference of opinion 
has developed in the committee 
among members themselves and 
some of the experts. Work has 
been proceeding slower than expect- 
ed. 

An executive in charge of the mo- 
nopoly work in one of the gov- 
ernment departments told the writ- 
er last week that while his depart- 
ment was supposed to be further 
along with its work than any of the 
other government agencies, he was 
much discouraged by the lack of 
progress. 


Wants General Picture 


The government experts are mak- 
ing an earnest effort to find out 
what the investigation is all about 
before they really begin their job. 
It is reported Senator O’Mahoney, 
who heads the committee, believes 
cases pending in the department 
of justice and the federal trade com- 
mission should be left out of the 
investigation. He thinks, it is said, 
the committee should first get a 
general picture of business, but in 
that regard he is thinking differ- 
ently from some of the other mem- 
bers. 

As part of the outcome of the 
work of the economic committee, 
there is a feeling that eventually a 
bureau of industrial economics will 
be evolved which will approximate 
for industry what the bureau of ag- 
ricultural economics of the depart- 
ment of agriculture does for the 
farmer. This is not a new suggestion 
as Secretary of Commerce Roper 
has several times tried to get an 
appropriation for this bureau, but 
without result. It was also men- 
tioned last winter by the President 
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in one of his messages to congress, 
but at that time he indicated that 
it should be located in the federal 
trade commission and not in the de- 
partment of commerce. 


ANDREWS PUTS FIVE JOBS 
UNDER WAGE-HOUR LAW 


Elmer F. Andrews, wage-hour ad- 
ministrator, last week announced 
the wage-hour law would apply to 
maintenance workers, watchmen, 
clerks, stenographers, and messen- 
gers. 

In his first interpretive bulletin 
concerning general application of 
the law Andrews said these types 
of workers must be considered as 
engaged in processes or occupations 
“necessary to the production” of 
goods moving in interstate com- 
merce. 

Mr. Andrews also issued regula- 
tions governing the employment of 
learners, apprentices, handicapped 
persons and messengers at rates 
less than the 25 cents an hour re- 
quired by the fair labor standards 
act. 

Discussing the set-up of his re- 
gional offices and the appointment 
of directors last week, Mr. Andrews 
said “as regional directors are ap- 
pointed every effort will be made to 
have them in the field as promptly 
as possible. However, all field jobs 
are being filled under civil service 
requirements and some delay is in- 
evitable. 

“Regional directors, as appointed, 
will be brought to Washington for 
preliminary training. It is expected 
that when these officers are in opera- 
tion all complaints of noncompliance 
with the law, requests for informa- 
tion and interpretations can be han- 
dled in the field where the regional 





staff will be familiar with local 
problems.” 

Literally, thousands of inquiries 
are being received by the division 
from trade associations and firms, 
but it has been announced that an- 
swers to particular situations will 
have to be delayed. 

Mr. Andrews believes, he has stat- 
ed, several times at press confer- 
ences, it is his duty to issue rules 
and regulations of various sorts un- 
der the law that this is “more im- 
mediately pressing” than the an- 
swering of individual inquiries. It 
is fully expected these rules will 
be issued before Oct. 24. 


DEFENSE STUDIES HOLD UP 
PRESIDENT’S BUDGET PLANS 


Administration budget plans have 
been held up pending new national 
defense studies, the President in- 
dicated last Friday. 

The studies are being made at 
Mr. Roosevelt’s request on new de- 
velopments and mass_ production, 
partly as a result of recent informa- 
tion received by this government. 

The President refused to go into 
details of the defense study, stating 
he wanted the public to get the 
whole picture at one time. He said 
the matter will be laid before con- 
gress when it convenes. 


NEWSPAPERMEN SEE HOW 
LABOR BOARD OPERATES 


Washington newspaper correspon- 
dents last week got a close-up view 
of the workings of the CIO and 
the national labor relations board. 
The largest, and probably best 
known, newspaper club in the world 
is located in this city—the National 
Press Club. 

The club has prided itself for 
many years on the fact no tipping 
is allowed, and, therefore, the wait- 
ers, cooks and other employes, of 
which there are more than 50, re- 
ceive higher than ordinary wages. 

Some weeks ago CIO organizers 
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made an effort to have the Press 
Club employes join one of their 
unions. The .upshot of the whole 
matter was that the national labor 
relations board ordered an election, 
to which no objection was made 
either by the members or the board 
of governors of the club. 

In the meantime, CIO organizers 
went to the home of a number of 
waiters and other employes and are 
alleged to have told the wives that 
if these employes did not vote for 
joining the CIO they were quite 
likely to find their arms or legs 
broken and that they would be dis- 
missed by the club. 


CIO Loses 


The board of governors of the club 
took the matter up with officials of 
the labor relations board, and were 
informed that they had no interest 
in what the CIO organizers were 
doing, but they would insist that 
the members of the club should 
make no kind of an argument 
against the employes joining the 
Cr: 

There is nothing unusual in this 
situation in as far as industrialists 
are concerned because they have 
been up against a similar situation 
for a long time. However, it came 
forcibly to the attention of the 
Washington correspondents, and 
there has been much talk among 
those who have up to this time 
been favorable to the national labor 
relations board. 

There is no question but what 
this will have its repercussion in 
stories emanating from Washington 
relating to labor matters. The mat- 
ter was solved for the Press Club, 
however, by the fact that the em- 
ployes voted against joining the CIO 
unions. 


SUPREME COURT GRANTS 
FORD’S APPEAL FOR REVIEW 


Last week the United States Su- 
preme Court granted an appeal of 
the Ford Motor Co. for review of a 
decision of the sixth circuit court 
permitting the national labor rela- 
tions board to reopen the unfair 
labor practices case against the com- 
pany. 

The question of the labor board’s 
right to withdraw an order was 
raised by the Ford company which 
had been directed by the board to 
reinstate a number of employes and 
to cease interfering with the self- 
organization of its workmen. 

The board sought to withdraw 
the order after the Supreme Court, 
in the Kansas City stockyards case, 
had indicated there was a possibili- 
ty the procedure followed by the 
board had net met the requirements 
of due process of law. The Ford 
company appealed to the Supreme 
Court after the circuit court at Cov- 
ington, Ky., had ruled the board 
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be permitted to withdraw its order. 

Withdrawal of a similar order 
against the Republic Steel Corp. was 
authorized by the Supreme Court 
last May, but in that case a tran- 
script of the record had not been 
filed with the circuit court, while 
such a transcript was filed in the 
Ford case. 

Doubt whether a worker who 
strikes in violation of a contract re- 
tains his status as an employe grew 
out of labor proceedings against the 
Columbian Enameling & Stamping 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

The board lost the Columbian case 
before the circuit court at Chicago, 
which held, despite a board order 
to the contrary, that the striking 
employes completely severed the 
employment relations because they 
had struck in violation of a con- 
tract, and thereby ended all obliga- 
tion of the company to bargain with 
union representatives. The board 
had held the refusal to bargain af- 
ter the strike was an unfair labor 
practice and had ordered the rein- 
statement of 250 strikers. 

The circuit court said the com- 
pany had engaged in “an open, de- 
fiant flouting of the law,” but that 
the employes, because of their own 
action, were barred from obtaining 
relief under the Wagner act. 


GERMANY WANTS MORE 
FAVORABLE TRADE PACT 


There have been a number of 
stories emanating from Germany 
recently to the effect that country 
desires to make more _ favorable 
trade arrangements with the United 
States. Sumner Welles, acting sec- 
retary of state, said last week this 
country will welcome a restoration 
of normal trade relations with both 
Germany and Italy, but such a step 
can take place only on the basis of 
America’s reciprocal trade policy. 
No communication has been re- 
ceived by this government, Welles 
said, on this subject recently. 

His statement was interpreted as 
clearly indicating that if Germany, 
which is now on this country’s 
trade “black list” because of dis- 
criminatory practices, wishes to re- 
store normal trade relations it must 
reverse its present policy of unilat- 
eral barter with “aski” paper marks 
and stringent monetary restrictions. 
The United States is not prepared, 
he flatly stated, to change its recip- 
rocal trade policy of most-favored- 
nation treatment on a multilateral 
basis, which is diametrically op- 
posed to Germany’s policy. 


CONSTRUCTION CONFERENCE 
TO BE HELD OCT. 20-21 


Plans have been completed by the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce for the construction industry 
conference to be held here Oct. 20- 
21. Main problems to come before 
the conference is that of the dis- 





proportionate increase of public as 
against private construction. 

The conference, called by the 
chamber’s construction and civic de- 
velopment department in co-opera- 
tion with the Construction League c4 
the United States and with national 
trade associations in the construc- 
tion field, will devote itself to the 
stimulation of private construction 
work. 


Helped Residential Building 


It will be the first general meet- 
ing of all sections of the construc- 
tion industry held in recent years. 
Last fall the chamber, in co-opera- 
tion with trade associations in the 
building industry, held a conference 
on local residential construction. 
This, the industry holds, contrib- 
uted materially to encouraging pri- 
vate residential building, as shown 
by the fact that whereas the sum- 
mer and early fall of 1937 was a pe- 
riod of declining volume this sum- 
mer and fall has been a period of in- 
creasing volume. The 1937 decline 
has been reversed and a continued 
improvement of business in this field 
is expected. 

On the basis of this experience it 
seemed desirable to leaders in the 
construction industry to arrange for 
a broader conference this fall, cover- 
ing the entire construction industry. 
The program of the conference has 
been arranged to afford an oppor- 
tunity to examine the potential mar- 
ket for new construction work and 
the opportunities it affords for the 
employment of men and private cap- 
ital. 

Among the subjects chosen for 
consideration by the conference are 
these: Opportunities for employ- 
ment of men and capital in construc- 
tion work; a general policy for the 
construction industry; construction 
values; small homes; promotional 
plans of material and equipment 
producers; local efforts to stimulate 
residential building; modernization; 
the government and construction; 
rebuilding blighted areas; financing 
industrial construction; and financ- 
ing home construction. 


ANNOUNCES TURNPIKE 
FINANCING ARRANGEMENT 


Jesse Jones, RFC chairman, an- 
nounced last week that arrange- 
ments had been made between his 
organization, the PWA, and the 
Pennsylvania turnpike commission 
covering the purchase by the RFC 
of $39,000,000 worth of Pennsyl- 
vania revenue bonds and a grant by 
PWA of $26,100,000. 

The proceeds of the loan and 
grant are to be used in the construc- 
tion of a 162-mile, 4-lane super-high- 
way with low grades and easy 
curves through the mountains from 
a point near Harrisburg to a point 
near Pittsburgh (STEEL, Sept. 26, 
p. 29.) 
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No War Clouds 
For Foundrymen 


@ London—(By Mail)—Internation- 
al Foundry congress was held in 
Poland, Sept. 8-17 under unusual cir- 
cumstances. From the time dele- 
gates from 15 countries assembled 
in Warsaw until they left Krakow 
ten days later, war clouds were 
gathering ominously over Europe. 
Notwithstanding the presence of 
representatives from countries di- 
rectly affected, the meeting was 
held in an atmosphere of good fel- 
lowship and esteem. 


It was remarked frequently that 
if international political affairs 
were conducted between peoples 
and statesmen in the same spirit 
the paths of nations would be 
smoother. Countries represented 
by delegates: Australia, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Danzig, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Holland, 
Hungary, Italy, Luxemburg, Rou- 
mania, South Africa, Switzerland 
and the United States. 


The congress was a model of or- 
ganization, remarkable since the 
Polish Foundry Technical associa- 
tion has existed only a few years 
and practically the whole of the in- 
dustry has been re-created in the 
last 20 years. ‘Technical sessions 
were begun in Warsaw and con- 
cluded in Krakow, the last stop in 
an extensive tour of the country’s 
foundries and industrial plants. 


In convening the congress, Prof. 
K. Gierdziejewski, president of the 
Polish association, and organizer of 
the event, stated that Poland has 
about 425 foundries, including 231 
for gray iron, 12 for malleable, 23 


for steel, and a large number for 
nonferrous. Production of iron 
castings in 1937 was 175,000 tons. 
The industry gives employment to 
16,000 men, and the foundries are 
chiefly attached to large units, such 
as iron and steel or engineering 
works. 

At a meeting of the International 
Committee for Testing Cast Iron, 
J. E. Hurst, past president of the In- 
stitute of British Foundrymen, was 
elected active president for three 
years, succeeding J. Leonard, im- 
mediate past president of the Asso- 
ciation Technique de Fonderie of 
Belgium. Prof. A. Portevin of Eng- 
land remains general president in 
charge of the general policy com- 
mittee for three years. 


Italian Heads Chief Committee 


Dr. Guido Vanzetti, president of 
the foundry section of Federazione 
Nazionale Fascista degli Industriali 
Meccanici e Metallurgici, and man- 
aging director of Fonderia Milanese 
di Acciaio Vanzetti, Milano, was 
elected president of the Interna- 
tional Committee of Foundry Tech- 
nical Associations to succeed Dr. 
Paul Schwietzke, president, Tech- 
nischer Hauptausschus fur Giesser- 
eiwesen, Germany. 


The International committee was 
formally invited to hold the Seventh 
World Foundry congress in London 
in June, 1939. It was decided to 
hold an international congress in 
Italy in 1940, and one in Holland in 
1941. 

On behalf of the American Foun- 
drymen’s association, its European 
delegate, Vincent Delport, European 
manager of STEEL, London, invited 
the committee to hold a world con- 
gress in the United States in 1942 
a proposal which was accepted. 





Modern Home for J & L Wire Rope Division 
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@ This new plant at Muncy, Pa., houses the recently established Gilmore wire 
rope division of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. Latest type of 
equipment is producing wire rope for general construction, industrial and oil 
country use. The division is expected to provide outlet for products of the rod 


and wire mills of the parent company. 


It is under direction of Robert Gilmore 


as general manager 
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Transformation 
In 25 Years 


BIF A STEELMAKER “Rip Van 
Winkle” were returning to his job 
today after a 25-year sleep, he would 
find research and engineering had 
so transformed manufacturing proc- 
esses as to make the modern steel 
mill appear a land-of-make-believe. 

“He would find himself embar- 
rassed by his lack of understanding 
of the changes wrought in this basic 
industry in the past quarter cen 
tury,’ Dr. Rufus E. Zimmerman, 
research vice president, United 
States Steel Corp., told the Robert 
Morris Associates at Hershey, Pa., 
last week. Dr. Zimmerman spoke 
on “Insuring Investment Through 
Research.” 

“In an age characterized by rapid 
change and development, and in 
which progress and obsolescence 
are necessarily abroad at the same 
time, investment remains invest 
ment only if it is associated with 
enterprises which are in step with 
the forward procession,” he said. 


Over a Century of Progress 


“Science and research did not 
come upon industry suddenly. For 
approximately a century prior to 
1900 there was a slow process of 
becoming acquainted—on occasions 
only—during a period high-lighted 
by important inventions, scientific 
discoveries, and a gradual increase 
in productive capacity. The grow 
ing acquaintance proved mutually 
advantageous in so many ways, and 
the build-up soon became so rapid, 
that during this twentieth century 
organized research was adopted as 
an integral part of almost every 
kind of business. 

“While research effort is not to 
be measured simply in terms of the 
number and size of laboratories in 
existence, it is interesting to note 
that there are in this country more 
than 1600 proprietary laboratories 
concerned with the scientific and 
technological aspects of industry. 
Of the total number, approximately 
three-fourths were established since 
the close of the World war, and it is 
estimated that the complement of 
men exceeds 30,000. 

“The American public, generally, 
has been enabled to purchase an im- 
pressive variety of goods at prices 
well within its reach, and the Amer- 
ican worker can buy, with his 
wages, several times as much as his 
correspondent in any foreign coun 
try. 

“A glance at the parking lots ad- 
jacent to the factories throughout 
this country, in comparison with 
those to be found almost anywhere 
in Europe, tells a story which is 
in harmony with this thought.” 
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W hat makes Main Street? 

































Streets, People, Homes, Goods, Factories, Tools make 
Main Street. 


Main Street moves forward as human relationships— 
out of which is created the desire to make and the 
desire to Aave—move forward. 


Men understand these elements individually. We 
know, for instance, how to make good tools. We 
have not hesitated to improve their design—adding 
to their usefulness—immensely broadening the scope 
of the tool. 


Can it be that the next ten years will witness like im- 
provements in the relationships between men and men and 
men and industry? 


The patterns are being drafted out of which these 
changes will come. They are not perfect in design 
or practise. But the same desire which actuated 
the betterment of industrial production—applied to 
the balancing of human understanding—must even- 
tually succeed. 


When this comes, and it wll come—Main Street, 
which is the energy center of all human relation- 
ships—will move forward to greater heights than it 
has ever known. 


This is the task. Let all who have helped to make 
industry great—now bend their efforts to make it— 
understandable. 


An editorial by The R. K. LeBlond 
Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, O. 





‘What Makes Main Street” so far as 
LeBlond Tools are concerned is now 
in its third printing. Every execu- 
tive should have a copy in his library. 
Send for your copy today. 


























DETROIT 
@® UPWARD swing in automobile 
production is continuing according 
to schedule and the thousands re- 
turning to jobs on assembly lines 
make good copy for newspaper 
headlines. Employment lists at 
Chevrolet and Ford currently are 
being stepped up rapidly and as 
these two large producers move 
into their customary assembly speed 
the industry is regaining more fully 
its normal complexion. 

If the experience of Olds and 
Buick is any criterion, producers are 
going to encounter spirited demand 
for new models in the next few 
months at least. For example, re- 
tail orders signed by Buick dealers 
are the highest they have been for 
any announcement period in the last 
ten years. Deliveries of new cars 
in the last ten days of September 
totaled 5057, compared with 4425 in 
the same period last year, a 14 per 
cent improvement. 

Olds dealers already have experi- 
enced a similar reaction from the 
field, and the Olds plant last week 
went on two shifts, a procedure 
which Buick put into effect a week 
or so previous. The past week saw 
practically all car builders back into 
1939 model production, with the ex- 
ception of Hupmobile and Willys. 
After weeks of delay occasioned by 
labor disputes, Nash finally went 
into action last Tuesday and new 
models are now rolling to dealers. 

Throughout the industry, how- 
ever, labor remains a critical ques- 
tion mark. Already there have been 
interruptions at Chrysler plants, 
and a strike vote at Buick was nar- 
rowly averted about a week ago. 
Last Wednesday, Motor Products, 
important supplier for Chrysler and 
Ford, was the scene of a disturb- 
ance as a strike was called and 
about 2000 men stopped work. The 
management stated no reason had 
been offered for the strike, while 
Homer Martin, UAW president, de- 
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clared he had authorized the walk- 
out after attempts to arrange ne- 
gotiations with the management 
had failed. He added that lowering 
of wage rates and arguments over 
seniority were at the bottom of the 
trouble. 


UAW Pushing 32-Hour Week 


For the time being the UAW ap- 
pears to have consolidated its ranks, 
reinstating ousted officers, and is 
now bending efforts toward selling 
the idea of the 32-hour week as a 
means of stepping up employment. 
Conferences are being held with 
both Chrysler and General Motors 
managements over the 4-day week 
problem, with no _ decisions § an- 
nounced as yet. There is consider- 









able question over whether the rank 
and file of union membership real 
ly wants the short week, because of 


its curtailing effect on earnings. 
Early this year when the short week 
was tried as a means of spreading 
employment, it finaMy had to be 
abandoned because it demoralized 
plant efficiency and reduced the 
weekly earnings of those still at 
work to the point where they could 
barely eke out.a living. 

As an example of worker opin 
ion on the matter, when Plymouth 
workmen refused to remain at their 
jobs on Friday of two past weeks, 
it meant a shutdown at the Briggs 
body plant. Immediately a protest 
was made by union representatives 
at Briggs, so managements were 
treated to the picture of one group 
of men insisting on working only 
32 hours a week and another group 
protesting that this policy meant 
mass Starvation. 

From a publicity standpoint, the 
brief conference last week between 
Homer Martin and Harry Bennett, 





Larger Area of Vision in New Windshields 





@ Steel recedes to glass for better vision in windshields and windows of new car 


models. 


Here is a comparison of the old and the new in Pontiac windshields, 


the new design showing 26 per cent more glass area by virtue of increased height 


and width of opening, lower cowl line and narrower corner posts 












Ford Motor Co. personnel chief, 
probably reacted to Ford’s benefit, 
although reportedly the conference 
was requested by Martin. Anyway, 
he conferred with Bennett, met Mr. 
Ford and lunched at the Ford ad- 
ministration building. Subject of 
the discussion was said to be the 
32-hour week as an industry-wide 
proposition, but it is a good bet that 
Bennett and Martin examined at 
least briefly the situation at Motor 
Products, since the latter supplies a 
large volume of parts to Ford. But 
since the strike was called immedi- 
ately following the conference, it is 
apparent no_ definite conclusions 
were reached. 

In the course of the discussion, 
Mr. Bennett made it plain that Ford 
would never sign a contract with 
any labor organization, although he 
was perfectly willing at any time 
to sit with responsible labor leaders 
and discuss generalities. 


@ WHILE considerable stir was 
made in newspapers over the $4 per 
ton reduction in hot-rolled and cold- 
rolled sheet and strip, it was really 
no news in Detroit; in fact, there 
appears little question that most of 
the automotive steel tonnage placed 
thus far has taken the new price. 

The price of sheet steel, delivered 
in Detroit to auto companies, is 
now down around $55, which is ap- 
proaching the low 1933 level of 
$50.83. 

Steelmakers are unanimous in de- 
ploring the effects of this action, 
but most of them declare they were 
powerless to combat it, at the same 
time expressing hope that some cor- 
rective move can be _ taken. 

Obviously the new price is not go- 
ing to stimulate any automotive 
steel buying, but it may serve to 
expand purchasing in other consum- 
ing fields. Steel purchases of auto 
companies are going to be gaged 
closely by actual production re- 
quirements, and if car sales at the 
coming automobile shows are good, 
then a continued upward movement 
in steel buying is a foregone con- 
clusion regardless of price move- 
ment. Retail car prices have been 
established, and it is probable that 
the current reduction in flat-rolled 
steel already has been figured in. 


@ FROM the new car data sheet: 
Cadillac and LaSalle models will be 
available either with or without 
running boards. Bodies follow the 
Fisher trend toward more glass 
area. Gearshifts all will be on the 
steering column. Chrome-plated 
window frames are used on the La- 
Salle. New geometry in rear spring 
suspensioin relocates ends of leaf 
springs higher and inside the frame 
to give a better ride by minimizing 
rear axle “hopping.” Piston rings 
and valve tappets are treated by 
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the Ferrox process (heating in oxi- 
dizing atmosphere) to reduce _ini- 
tial scuffing and wear. 

Hudson has sung requiems for 
the Terraplane and in 1939 is offer- 
ing three series of models—the 112, 
a Hudson 6, and the Hudson Coun- 
try Club sixes and eights. Up- 
holstery features a layer of a new 
sponge-like rubber latex over the 
springs, which is claimed to provide 
improved comfort. A sway bar has 
been added to the front end suspen- 
sion for increased rigidity. Hood 
latches are under the dashboards 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 


1936 1937 1938 

GOn......35 ores 399,186 227,130 
Feb....... 300,810 383,900 202,589 
March.... 438,943 519,022 238,598 
April..... ‘527623 553,231 238,133 
May...... 480,518 540,377 210,183 
re 469,368 521,153 189,399 
‘Sa 451,206 456,909 150,444 
Aug. ..... 273,834 405,072 96,936 
8 mos..... 3,321,648 3,778,850 1,553,412 
ae 139,820 175,630 *90,000 
Oct....... 230,049 337,979 eo ee 
Nov. ..... 405,799 376,629 

Dec....... Rises 347,349 

Year..... 4,616,274 5,015,974 


* Estimated. 
Estimated by Ward’s Reports. 
Week ended 


SE DERE a) cee orien tr 16,100 
ROO S congucdeveceawe ees cat 20,390 
a ee eee ee 
OT ere, ne eee 
Con Ae NE Cig eae epee En ae 50,540 


Week ended 
Oct. 15 Oct. 8 


General Motors ...... 27,525 17,330 
CORO? icasscaccsaes s. 10.900 
rere rarer 4,075 py eb 
Pied SHRED Cv ass badd es 7,940 7,320 





an ingenious safety feature. On the 
Country Club series, parking lights 
have been worked into the design of 
the hood louvers. Price reductions 
range up to $112. 

De Soto bodies are 4% inches wid- 
er across the front compartment 
than last year. Front-end design 
is patterned after the base motif 
used by all Chrysler Corp. cars this 
year, with die cast horizontal bars 
in the center grille and also in the 
catwalk grilles. Bodies are entirely 
new, featuring the sloping back and 
low-hung appearance. 

Pontiac is showing two sixes and 
an eight for 1939, engines in the 
sixes being identical except for 
minor differences in crankshaft and 
connecting rods and other inciden- 
tals. Hoods have been changed to 
the alligator type, with radiator 
ornament serving as locking han- 
dle. Front seat frames are of steel 
tubing for lightness and strength. 


Lower floors in bodies have required 
the adoption of a new hypoid gear 
rear axle. The _ single-diaphragm 
type of clutch, introduced last year 
by Chevrolet, has been adopted by 
Pontiac, confirming earlier predic- 
tions made here. Muffler shells are 
of corrosion-resisting terne plate. 


@ LACK of major motor changes in 
new models has reacted unfavor- 
ably on equipment interests supply- 
ing the automobile industry. One 
company building large machine 
tools reports its business so far this 
year only one-third last year’s vol- 
ume in the Detroit area. As yet there 
are no definite prospects that any 
sweeping changes are being pro- 
posed in power plants which might 
call for extensive re-equipment. But 
there is a very real desire on the 
part of all manufacturers to devise 
means to cut costs by improving 
mechanization, and as long as the 
equipment companies can come up 
with new ideas in tooling to save 
on production costs, they will have 
business. 

As one machine tool expert put it, 
what the motor companies really 
would like is a machine in which a 
casting can be placed at one end 
and a completed engine emerges 
from the other. 


Federal Machine & Welder 
Buys Roth Welding Co. 


@ Federal Machine & Welder Co., 
Warren, O., manufacturer of spot, 
butt, flash and steam welders, flash 
strippers and other equipment, has 
acquired the Roth Welding Engi- 
neering Co., Detroit. The Roth plant 
at 17146 Mt. Elliott avenue, Detroit, 
is being operated as a branch of the 
Federal company, with O. N. Wang- 
er aS manager. Detroit sales office 
is at 710 Fisher building. 

The Roth company owned United 
States patent No. 1,754,948 and had 
developed the Ultra-‘Speed_ spot 
welder. This device requires small 
transformer capacity and produces 
10 to 20 spot welds per second, de- 
pending on the number of electrodes. 
It has wide use in welding steel 
stampings. 

Taylor-Winfield Corp., Warren, O., 

and Thomson-Gibb Electric Welding 
Co., Lynn, Mass., are licensed to use 
this patent and the Federal company 
was also a licensee previous to its 
purchase of the Roth company. 
@ Orders received by General Elec- 
tric Co. during the third quarter 
amounted to $60,533,135, compared 
with $88,010,937 in the same quarter 
last year, a decrease of 31 per cent, 
President Gerard Swope announced. 
For the first nine months this year 
orders amounted to $188,756,958, or 
38 per cent less than $305,276,556 in 
the period a year ago. 
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IF YOU CAN’T GET TO THE SHOW 


Ir you are coming to the National Metal Exposition this 
year—fine! We will look forward to a visit with you 


in our booth—B-106. But just in case you are going 


to be among the stay-at-homes, we have featured, on this 
page, just four of the hundreds of interesting die cast- 


ing applications we will have on display. 


Each of these four applications illustrates an outstand- 
ing quality of ZINC Alloy Die Castings—strength— 
accuracy—complexity—economy. 


STRENGTH—Every engineer can visualize the strength 
requirements of an outboard motor flywheel. Exhaustive 
tests have determined that the die cast wheel shown 
here will reach 13,000 R. P. M. before bursting. This 
figure exceeds, by a wide margin, the highest runaway 


speed in service. 


ACCURACY—An efficient flashlight reflector must 
have a true parabolic reflecting surface, and the accu- 
racy of the die casting process permanently secures this 
critical requirement. 

COMPLE XITY—The complex design of the oil pump 
rotor was such that die casting was the only means of 


production—without prohibitive cost. 


ECONOMY-—The economies of the process have been 
illustrated many times, but we ask that you examine the 
cage type blower fan shown here—it was die cast in 
one piece with ZINC Alloy. 

The surface has only been scratched in the far reach- 
ing possibilities of this remarkable metal and method. 
For additional information consult any commercial die 
caster—or write to The New Jersey Zinc Company, 
160 Front Street, New York City. 
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@ A HIGHLIGHT of the Theodore Roose- 
velt administration was the government’s 
war against the land thieves. In his in- 
teresting book American Secret Service 
Agent, (published by Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., New York), Don Wilkie tells of ex- 
citing events in that fight. When the de- 
partment of the interior wanted to know 
why and how huge parcels of the public 
domain were falling into the hands of “cor: 
porations,”’ secret service agents soon ob- 
tained all manner of proof that hundreds 
of thousands of acres had been stolen 
through the dummy-entryman system. The 
fight was desperate, as revealed by Mr. 
Wilkie in describing an incident as follows: 


Former Questionable Dealings 
Prejudice Public Opinion 


“I want to tell about the murder of Joe 
Walker, as kindly a soul as ever lived, a 
brave man and one of the smartest opera- 
tives the service ever knew. It was sus- 
pected that a large coal company had tun- 
neled from its own mine into government 
land and was removing coal and bringing it 
to the surface through the company’s 
shafts. Walker, with Thomas J. Callaghan, 
Elmer Gorman and an engineer named 
Harper, taken along as an expert in min- 
ing matters, set out from Durango to in- 
vestigate. 

“They drove seventeen miles from the 
town, hitched their team in a ravine and 
prepared to descend a deserted air shaft 
to the suspected tunnels. As Walker was 
asthmatic and well along in years he was 
left above-ground. The others lowered 
themselves hand over hand into the dark- 
ness by a rope made fast to a railroad tie 
laid across the mouth of the shaft. Calla- 
ghan, Gorman and Harper explored condi- 
tions below, found as they expected that the 
government was being swindled, and re- 
turned to the base of the shaft by which 
they had entered the mine. To their hor- 
ror they could see no daylight above. The 
opening had been shut off. The rope, cut 
at the knot that had bound it to the tie, lay 
at their feet. 

“They drew lots to decide which man 


The Sins of the Fathers 


should attempt the climb, carrying the 
rope. Harper, the engineer, got the short 
straw and, using his knees and elbows for 
leverage, contrived to work his way to the 
top. There he tried to shove aside the 
timbers that had been piled across the 
opening. These suddenly gave way and a 
shower of earth and rock hurled him down 
the shaft. His collarbone was broken. Cal- 
laghan and Gorman now drew lots and this 
time Callaghan made the attempt. He suc- 
ceeded and Harper was hauled to the sur- 
face. But, as each man reached the open, 
he became a target for cross-gunfire. It 
was impossible to dislodge the two at- 
tackers hidden in dwarf oaks on either side 
of the ravine. The three men could only 
crouch behind the bulkhead. And there 
before them, weltering in his own blood, 
lay old Joe Walker. At last the firing 
ceased and Callaghan mounted one of the 
horses and rode off barebacked for help. 
Halfway to town he met two fellow oper- 
atives driving madly. In their wagon were 
four pine coffins. They had heard that the 
hired assassins had bragged that they 
would hunt the hunters, and did not ex- 
pect to find any of the four secret service 
men alive.” 


Ghosts of Past Misdeeds Blur 
Picture of Industry’s Benefits 


Then follows the really amazing conclu- 
sion. Although the secret service found 
conclusive evidence that two men of 
Durango were guilty of the crime, and al- 
though three trials were brought, one be- 
cause of an attempt to murder a witness 
for the prosecution, it was impossible to ob- 
tain a conviction. 


Much of our recent literature is char- 
acterized by similar revelations of the 
seamy side of business and the gross cor- 
ruption it brought about in past years. 
Such misconduct has vitiated the story of 
industry, which, in the main, has been one 
of vast contributions to our national well- 
being. This heritage is a principal stum- 
bling block to industry’s present attempt 
to tell its real story to the public. 
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THE BUSID 


ESS TREND 


Activity Index Shows Encouraging Gain 


@ ADDITIONAL gains were registered in a number 
of industrial barometers during the week ended Oct. 8. 
Reflecting this condition STEEL’s index of activity in the 
iron, steel and metalworking industries recorded a mod- 
erate rise for the fourth consecutive week. The index 
now stands at 79.0 per cent, a new high for this year, 
compared with 74.9 in the preceding week and with 99.0 
per cent in the identical week last year. 

Steelmaking operations increased 1.5 points during the 
week ended Oct. 8 to 48.5 per cent, more than offsetting 
the loss incurred during the previous week and forcing 
this important business indicator into new high ground 
for any week this year. Present indications are that 
the national steel rate will register still further gains 
in the immediate future. 

Automobile assemblies continue to improve at an en- 
couraging rate, as automotive builders increase produc- 
tion schedules on 1939 models. During the week ended 
Oct. 8 assemblies climbed to 37,665 units, against 25,- 


405 in the preceding week and 71,958 in the same week 
a year ago. Sales reception of the new models appear 
satisfactory. However, the recent sharp advances in 
production does not accurately indicate the increasing 
consumer interest in the new models, inasmuch as a good 


portion of the current output is for the purpose of 
supplying the numerous dealers. 
Recording the fourth consecutive weekly increase, 


revenue freight carloadings for the first time since Nov. 
6, 1937, climbed above the 700,000 cars-per-week level. 
Early estimates for the week ended Oct. 8 indicate 
freight traffic increased approximately 10,000 cars over 
the preceding week to 707,709. A year ago railroad car 
loadings were 815,122. Electric power consumption re- 
gained all the loss incurred during the preceding week, 
but remains below the peak this year of 2,154,449,000 
kilowatt-hours reported in the week ended Sept. 17. 
While the immediate future still remains highly specu- 
lative, the broad underlying trend continues to move up 
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STEEL’S index of activity gained 4.1 points to 79.0 per cent in the week ended October 8: 
Week ending 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 
Se: MOS OPE I epee eee 66.5 115.3 97.5 64.1 79.4 77.0 49.2 64.1 75.0 107.8 
Sl ES ee ere 57.1 103.8 100.9 76.5 52.3 71.4 41.7 69.4 86.9 116.8 
RUEED: 4 «5/09. bis alan et 69.9 115.7 99.9 79.8 67.8 79.1 46.9 70.0 79.1 115.5 
De Re eee ieee 68.7 108.0 102.1 80.8 68.1 79.4 S15 69.7 78.7 120.8 
July 30 69.0 109.1 102.5 78.4 66.4 78.8 46.1 68.9 79,2 117.0 
SOUR a5: 3's «lok os bien 66.9 107.3 98.7 73.4 64.6 75.9 45.1 67.0 85.6 117.5 
Oy | BAe re 66.9 113.8 92.6 775 64.6 74.7 44.6 67.4 86.2 116.8 
Se ere 70.5 110.3 97.7 77.0 61.4 74.2 44.9 67.3 88.5 116.4 
NE 5 Gere lile's 4.6.0.8 8 a 70.3 108.5 94.0 TS 60.3 71.6 45.2 66.5 87.4 116.9 
CE een re (28 104.8 87.5 70.9 55.1 70.3 45.4 65.3 79.0 106.3 
SERCOE svc o.5.% W0inearc aes 66.8 94.3 83.1 70.1 53.5 65.5 44.9 60.9 85.9 114.0 
Sept. 17 . 72.9 95.0 90.1 69.4 58.7 69.1 47.8 65.6 86.2 112.2 
Le ase 74.0 93.0 86.2 68.5 58.1 68.2 18.0 65.2 83.8 110.7 
Oct. 1 . 74.93 96.6 89.0 73.3 59.3 66.9 17.7 62.4 81.0 109.1 
Oct. 8 79.0* 99.0 93.4 74.9 54.7 67.4 18.4 61.5 79.4 108.! 
* Preliminary. + Revised. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND—Continued 


ward at a slightly increased pace. The recent gains 
may reflect the release of deferred demand resulting 
from the general fear of a European war during Sep- 
tember. 


NET RAILWAY OPERATING INCOME IMPROVES 


Net operating income for class I railroads during 
August amounted to $45,376,622, against $50,756,743 in the 
same month last year and $38,387,209 during July. Rate 
of return on property investment in August was 1.67 per 
cent. For the first eight months the net operating in- 
come totaled $154,711,883 or a return on investment of 
0.99 per cent, compared with $411,208,051 equal to an 
investment return of 2.63 per cent during the same pe- 
riod last year. 

FINISHED STEEL SHIPMENTS LARGEST THIS YEAR 

Shipments of finished steel products during Septem 
ber by the U. S. Steel Corp. showed an increase of 19,- 
032 tons to 577,666 tons. This compares with 558,634 
tons in August and represents a decrease of 470,296 tons 








from the 1,047,962 tons shipped in September last year. 
September shipments were the largest since November, 
1937, when they totaled 587,241. For the nine months 
ended Sept. 30 shipments totaled 4,588,224 tons, against 
10,956,846 tons in the same 1937 period. 


STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION REGISTERS INCREASE 


Average daily ingot production in September totaled 
106,310 gross tons, compared with 94,333 tons in August 
and with 171,580 tons during September a year ago. To- 
tal production of 2,657,748 tons last month represented 
an increase of 4% per cent over the August volume of 
2,546,988 tons. Output in the first three quarters totaled 
18,005,938, a decline of 58 per cent from the 42,482,597 
tons produced in the corresponding period of 1937. Dur- 
ing September ingot operations averaged 46.28 per cent 
of capacity, against 42.85 per cent in August and with 
76.30 per cent in September, 1937. In the nine months 
ended Sept. 30, ingot operations averaged 34.41 per cent, 
less than half of the average of 83.09 per cent in the cor- 
responding 1937 period. 
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Steelworks Electric Power 
Operating Rate Output Freight Car Weekly Auto 
Per Cent Million KWH Loadings Output 
Week ending 1938 1937 1936 1938 1937 1936 1938 1937 1936 1938 1937 1936 
July 2 28.0 77.5 66.0 2,014 2,238 1,956 588,864 806,168 649,759 40,945 122,890 100,697 
July 9 24.0 74.0 69.5 1,881 2'096 2,029 501,013 682,205 724,324 25,375 100,981 83. 
July 16 32.0 82.0 68.5 2,084 2,298 2,099 602,300 770,075 720,402 42,010 115,380 91,317 
ok) Sree 36.0 81.0 70.5 2,084 2,258 2,088 580,882 770,980 731,062 32,070 88,055 863 
July 30 37.0 84.0 715 2,093 2,256 2,079 588,703 782,660 747,551 30,390 86,448 95,970 
Aug. 6 40.0 84.5 71.5 2,115 2,261 2,079 984,050 769,706 728,293 14,771 78,736 81,804 
Aug. 13 . 40.0 84.0 70.5 2,133 2,300 2,093 589,561 777,382 736,497 13,790 103,250 56,679 
Aug. 20. 41.5 81.0 72.0 2,138 2,304 2,125 597,918 781,247 734,973 23,940 93,339 73,709 
TEE @ s sitan bie a .. 45 83.0 73.0 2,134 2,294 2,135 620,511 787,373 753,742 18,700 83,310 53,937 
Sept. 3 eure ee . 44.5 83.0 71.5 2,148 2,320 2,098 648,039 804,633 764,680 22,165 64,200 31,628 
Sept. 10 41.5 72.0 69.5 2,048 2,154 2,028 568,887 711,299 699,859 17,485 59,017 26,750 
Sept. 17 46.0 80.0 Wan 2,214 2,280 2,170 660,142 826,565 789,510 16,100 30,150 33,165 
Sept. 24 18.0 76.0 73.0 2,154 2,265 2,157 675,553 840,446 807,070 20'390 28,030 15,680 
Oct. 1 47.0 74.0 74.5 2,139 aati 2,169 697,938+ 847,245 819,126 25,405 45,830 22,800 
Oct. 8 48.5 66.0 75.0 2,154 2,280 2.168 707,709* 815,122 820,195 37,665 71,958 39,945 
*Preliminary. tRevised. 
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Chassis Spring Loads 





Are automatically applied and measured 
by ingenious design of testing machine. 
With capacity up to 5250 pounds, repeat 
readings for accuracy show a variation 
of less than one pound, or 0.002-inch of 


@ INCREASING softness of motor 
car suspension springs demands a 
higher degree of accuracy in meas- 
uring spring rates and loads. Er- 
rors of 5 and 10 pounds in either 
characteristic may have a marked 
effect on the riding quality or ap- 
pearance of a car having suspension 
rates at or below 100 pounds per 
inch. Yet usual load testing ma- 
chines in spring shops, car assembly 
plants and engineering laboratories 
invariably have had limits of error 
even in excess of 10 pounds in load- 
ing rates. 

Recently the suspension depart- 
ment of the Chrysler engineering 
laboratories decided to build a new 


specified height 


machine for laboratory use with the 
following specifications: 

Accuracy of the load readings 
given by the machine shouid be un- 
questionable; load indicating device 
should be graduated in increments 
not greater than 1 pound; machine 
should be as nearly automatic in op- 
eration as possible in order to save 
time and to eliminate human errors. 
It should deflect the springs to cer- 
tain specified loaded heights without 
the need for visual observations and 
adjustments of the spring height by 
the operator before reading the load. 

A platform scale of the springless 
type was considered the most de- 
pendable device for measuring and 
































indicating the load, inasmuch as its 
accuracy can be verified easily with 
dead weights. A motor driven me- 
chanical system was chosen for ap 
plying the load on the spring. Such 
a system also holds the spring in 
position over a period of time. 
Framework of the machine is 
built of standard structural steel! 
shapes. Frame and driving me- 
chanism are covered with sheet met- 
al panels for appearance and safety. 
The superstructure built on the 
scale platform transfers the load 
to the corners of the platform di- 
rectly over the supporting knife 
edges. Tracks, shown in Fig. 1, 
are provided for the leaf spring 
trucks thus accommodating instant 
ly a variety of pins and spacers to 
automatically center leaf springs of 
any specified width and eye diam- 
eter. The coil springs and the con- 
trol switch pedestal are mounted on 
a centrally located heavy steel plate. 
Driving and loading mechanism 
employs two screws at opposite ends 
of the leaf spring track. These carry 
and drive the loading beams and 
head through bronze nuts set in 
iron castings, leaving an_ unob- 
structed view of the scale dial 
through the center of the machine. 
Thrust loads are taken by ball bear- 
ings at lower end of the screws. 
These screws are driven through 
bevel gears by a countershaft which 
in turn is driven by a 7%-horsepow- 
er direct-current motor through a 


Fig. 1—Push button operated spring 

testing machine accommodates wide 

variety of automotive type springs 

using movable rollers on tracks as 
shown here 
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speed reducer and chain. Motor-to- 
screw speed reduction is 30 to 1 and 
the normal linear speed of the load- 
ing head is about 3 feet per minute. 
This is too slow for production 
checking but is ideal for the more 
varied and painstaking work done 
in the laboratory. 

A tarring device is operated by a 
conveniently located handwheel, the 
automotive type steering wheel in 
Fig. 1. It has a capacity of 50 
pounds which is more than the 
variation between the weights of the 
lightest and heaviest passenger car 
springs. With it, the scale dial can 
be set at zero after any spring is 
placed on the platform and before 
the test is begun. 


Readings Precise 


Scale dial is graduated from zero 
to 1000 pounds in one-pound divi- 
sions and hence can be read accu- 
rately to at least one-half pound. 
Additional capacity is available in 
500 to 1000-pound increments up to a 
total of 4000 pounds. Amount add- 
ed is registered at bottom of dial 
and is controlled by a handle at 
front of machine. Tare beams can 
be adjusted to provide 1250 pounds 
more capacity, thus making 5250 
pounds the maximum load which 
can be registered. 

After considerable searching, a 
so-called “vacuum contact tube” 
was found to possess suitable quali- 
fications for interrupting the cur- 
rent for the electric driving motor, 
thereby stopping the load-applying 
mechanism when the spring is com- 
pressed the exact specified distance. 
This is a mechanically simple sin- 
gle-pole double-throw switch. Its 
contacts are sealed within an evac. 
uated can and are actuated by a 
force of not more than 70 grams 
which will not affect the dial read- 
ing. The extreme end of the operat- 
ing arm moves only 0.070-inch from 
one contact position to the other 
so the switch can be expected to 
break the control circuit here repeat- 
edly with a variation in operating 
arm position of not more than plus 
or minus 0.003-inch. 


There are two of these switches, 
one to slow down the motor 
to about one-tenth of its normal 
speed and the second to stop and 
brake the motor when the spring 
has been compressed the exact dis- 
tance specified. They are mounted 
in a case which is supported on a 
pedestal so it can be fixed easily at 
various heights above the scale plat- 
form to correspond with the speci- 
fied spring heights. See Fig. 2. The 


Fig. 2—Closeup of testing head shows 

the box containing the two vacuum 

switches which automatically stop 
the spring loading motor 
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switch pushrod extending upward 
from the case engages a clamp 
placed around the leaf spring at 
the center bolt. In the case of a coil 
spring, switch pushrod engages the 
loading head directly. 

A five-button control station is 
provided. One button is a “forward” 
control which causes the loading 
head to move downward, engaging 
and compressing the spring until the 
automatic switch assembly is ac 
tuated at which time the motor auto 
matically is first slowed down and 
then brought to an almost instan 
taneous stop by dynamic braking. 
Second push-button is a “reverse” 
control which causes the loading 
head to rise to the upper limit of 
its travel where it is brought to rest 
by a limit switch. 

A “stop” button is provided which 
can be used to arrest either upward 
or downward travel of the head at 
any point. The two remaining but- 
tons are “jog forward” and “jog 
reverse.” ‘These cause the machine 
to creep at one-tenth normal speed 
only as long as the buttons are de- 
pressed. Thus a means is available 
for bringing springs to heights oth- 
er than those provided by the vari- 
ous positions at which the automatic 
switch may be set. The jog control 
is sufficiently delicate to make un- 
necessary any provisions for operat- 
ing the machine with manual power. 

Another limit switch stops the 
machine as soon as the dial pointer 








goes off scale. This prevents dam 
age to scale mechanism and also 
serves as an automatic stop when 
bulldozing coil springs with a given 
load. Yet another limit switch 
makes the machine totally inop 
erative whenever the dial pointer is 
located at zero. This is an impor 
tant safety measure to prevent acci 
dental overloading of any part of 
the machine. 

Results obtained with the machine 
have been satisfactory, particular 
ly as to operation of the automatic 
stopping mechanism. One of the 
specifications set up for the machine 
required that when stopped on re 
peated tests by the automatic switch, 
the position of the loading head and 
hence the spring height should not 
vary by more than plus or minus 
0.007-inch or a total variation of ap- 
proximately 1/64-inch. 

tepeated load readings taken on 
the same spring have remained well 
within these limits. Load readings 
on a typical independent suspension 
coil spring of about 300 pounds per 
inch rate do not vary among them 
selves by more than one pound 
This means that the spring height 
is within plus or minus 0.002-inch 
of the specified height when the 
load is read which is certainly satis- 
factory considering the magnitude 
of the loads involved, the mass and 
size of the moving parts and the 
fact that the operator does nothing 
but push a button. 













































Synthetic Rubber Depends 





On Steel and Alloys 


@ PRODUCTION of the synthetic 
rubber originated by Thiokol Corp., 
Trenton, N. J., recently was turned 
over to Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., while the Thiokol Corp. will 
market and widen the applications 
of this unique material. “Thiokol,” 
the name given synthetic rubber 
made by this process, not only pos- 
sesses the properties of natural rub- 
ber but has the ability to withstand 
petroleum, many solvents and chem- 
icals, sunlight, air and moisture. 
This immunity to deterioration 
resulted in wide adoption by the pe- 
troleum industry in handling oil 
and gasoline. These synthetic rub- 
bers are available in several forms 


including crude synthetic rubber, 
liquid coating materials, printing 


plate powders and molding powders. 
The crude product is fabricated by 
the identical methods employed with 
natural crude rubber while the pow- 
dered forms are combined into fin- 
ished rubber products by thermo- 
plastic molding. 

In the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber, the tanks employed to hold 
the material in various stages of the 
process are constructed of standard 
boiler-plate steel with the excep- 
tions of acidification tanks in which 
18-8 stainless steel is used. Fig. 1 
shows typical welded steel tanks 
used in this process. Piping be- 
tween tanks, such as that shown in 
Fig. 2, utilizes conventional mate- 
rial. Copper or brass cannot be 
employed because of the effect pro- 
duced on these metals by the chem- 
ical employed in the process. There- 


fore, all valves and fittings, such as 
those in Figs. 3 and 4, are made of 
steel and have no brass trim. 
Neither can any lead be used. This 
eliminates soldered joints so weld- 
ing is the method employed in fab- 
ricating all of this equipment, in- 
cluding tanks and other apparatus 


shown in accompanying _illustra- 
tions. 
The heating oils in the caustic 


tank are made of nickel since steel 
here would be subjected to caustic 
embrittlement. Temperatures are 
not sufficiently high to have any 
destructive effect. 

Either monel or nickel can be used 
for the filter press screen. The 
wire cloth which conveys Thiokol in 
the continuous drier, shown in Fig. 
6, is made of steel. The squeeze 
rolls are constructed of steel and 
covered with rubber. 

The making of Thiokol is an in- 
teresting process. It involves three 
basic steps: The creation of poly- 
sulphide, the reaction between this 
and ethylene dichloride to form 
synthetic rubber latex, and the coag- 
ulation of this latex to obtain syn- 
thetic rubber. 

Sodium polysulphide and liquid 
ethylene-dichloride are stored out- 
side the plant in tanks. In a central 
receiving room sulphur, the other 
basic material, is stored. 

Sulphur and other materials first 
are caused to react in tanks to form 
polysulphide. This material then 
is filtered and led to the outside 


(Please turn to Page 76) 










































































Powder Metallurgy Finds 


New and Important Uses 


@ INCREASED manipulation of 
metal powders and an expanding 
number of processes by which they 
are bonded or alloyed makes for a 
steady gain in powder metallurgy, 
a science which was reviewed in de- 
tail by G. J. Comstock, Handy & 
Harman, Bridgeport, Conn., at the 
fall meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers in 
Providence, R. I., Oct. 5-7. Several 
hundred attended the society’s three- 
day meeting which featured sessions 
on machine shop practice, plant pro- 
duction and management. 


Principal commercial problems in 
powder metallurgy have passed the 
experimental stage, it was stated. 
Much of the recent impetus has been 
derived from the electrical industry 
which has found new uses for prod- 
ucts of the process. In general, ob- 
jects fabricated from metal powders 
are confined to relatively small size. 
A large automobile builder is pro- 
ducing small parts molded from iron 
powders bonded by heat treatment 
and re-pressed in sizing molds to 
precise dimensions. According to 
Mr. Comstock, accurate sizing is a 
feature of powder molding. 


Production of small _iron-alu- 
minum-nickel-cobalt magnets _ indi- 
cates a trend toward use of metallic 
powders. These magnets, required 
extensively for meters and other 
small electrical devices, can be pro- 
duced efficiently and economically. 
They are pressed to shape from the 
powders, alloyed by diffusion during 
the consolidating heat treatment, 
and require little or no subsequent 
finishing. This magnetic alloy is dif- 
ficult to cast and machine, thus 
powder metallurgy has promoted 
use of this valuable material. 


Four important commercial prod- 
ucts are manufactured in quantity 
from metallic powders. These are 
the refractory metals, tungsten, mo- 
lybdenum and tantalum; electrical 
contact and electrode materials; 
porous bearings; and cemented car- 
bides for tools and dies. 

Production of metallic forms from 
molybdenum and tantalum has in 
general followed manipulation ap- 
plied to ductile tungsten with such 
variations as their individual char- 
acteristics have demanded. Avail- 
ability of these refractory metals 
in sheets, strip, rods and wire, and 
fabricated articles, has led to useful 
and important developments in the 
chemical, electrical and communica- 
tion field. 

Metal powder contact materials 
for electric current interrupting and 
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electrode applications owe their de- 
velopment to one interesting effect 
peculiar to all metal powder prod- 
ucts. According to Mr. Comstock, 
this relates to the composite phys- 
ical properties which the fine aggre- 
gates display. Alloys produced by 
melting and casting generally pos- 
sess properties inherently their own. 
Powder products, on the other hand, 
retain original characteristics of the 
component metals in almost direct 
proportion to their presence in the 
composition. 


Applied to Circuit Breakers 


Advantage is taken of this phe- 
nomenon in applying these mate- 
rials to circuit breakers, welding ma- 
chines and other electrical devices. 
Efficiency of early resistance weld- 
ing machines was affected seriously 
by tendency of electrodes to fuse and 
pit. It was found that a material 
having some refractory character of 
tungsten and at least a portion of 
the thermal and electrical conduc- 
tivity of copper was_ required. 
Powder mixtures of these metals 
consolidated by heat treatment dis- 
play these properties in an easily 
regulated manner, declared Mr. 
Comstock. 

Circuit breakers must not stick 
or weld together. Heavy current, 
arcing at the point of interruption, 
promotes fusing and welding. In 
certain applications metal powder 
aggregates have proved indispens- 
able. Silver is used as one com- 
ponent, said Mr. Comstock, because 
of its high electrical and thermal 
conductivity and also because its 
oxide is unstable at relatively low 
temperatures. Nickel, molybdenum 
and tungsten are combined with it 
because of their nonwelding and 
high melting characters. Graphite 
is combined with silver because its 
anti-fluxing action mechanically pre- 
vents welding. These combinations 
of metals, or metal with the metal- 
loid carbon, have no special affinity 
for one another, and, as they do not 
form alloys, could not be produced 
by melting. 

These contact materials can be 
made in ductile forms of sheet, strip, 
rod and wire. These are produced 
by pressing and_ sintering’ the 
powder mixtures to promote the ad- 
hesion first obtained in the previous 
process and then alternately me- 
chanically working and heat treat- 
ing until complete bonding is at- 
tained. When this is done, accord- 
ing to Mr. Comstock, bonding of 
powder particles closely resembles 


bonding of cast 


the intergranular 
products and the ordinary methods 
of further fabrication can usually 
be applied to them without hazard. 

Thin ductile sheets of contact ma- 


terial or bimetallic contacts com- 
bining these ductile powder contact 
materials with steel, copper or other 
metallic bases are available for 
commercial applications. Develop- 
ment of powder metallurgy for ma- 
terial for contacts and electrodes 
represents a highly specialized di- 
vision of the art and better bonding 
has done much to promote its suc- 
cess. 

Development of porous’ metal 
bearings is one of the important 
and far-reaching applications of 
powder metallurgy. By manipula 
tion, formations of unusual struc- 
tural effects are attained that would 
not be feasible by casting. Porous 
bearings contain copper, tin and 
graphite combined as powders with 
a lubricant and pressed to form. 
Heat treating under conditions that 
promote diffusion and alloying be- 
tween copper and tin particles pro- 
duces a regulated and continuous 
porosity. Subsequently bearings are 
exactly sized in dies and impreg- 
nated with oil. 

An iron or iron-copper alloy has 
been produced recently, says Mr. 
Comstock, for excessively heavy 
pressures. Capillarity of these bear- 
ings conveys oil directly through 
the wall of the bearing to the bear- 
ing surface thus insuring an ade- 
quate supply of lubrication. Oil is 
automatically supplied to those por- 
tions which require it most. In some 
instances, oil with which the bear- 
ing is originally impregnated is suf- 
ficient to last during the life of the 
machine in which it is used. When 
exhausted, oil may be re-impregnat- 
ed by conventional methods. Pro- 
motion of a lubricating film at the 
shaft by the porous metal bearing 
is almost continuous. 

Sealed bearings in refrigeration 
units, performance of many inacces- 
sible bearings, bushings and shims 
in the automobile, lubrication of tex- 
tile equipment where excess oil 
causes spoilage and many other ap- 
plications, indicate the value of this 
development. 


Cemented Carbides Spectacular 


Possibly the most spectacular and 
revolutionary development in 
powder metallurgy has been cen- 
tered around cemented carbides. 
These are characterized by extraor- 
dinary hardness maintained at high 
temperatures and unusual strength 
in compression. This group consists 
of minute particles of hard metallic 
carbides cemented by a quantity of 
an alloy which has been molten at 
one stage of the manufacture of the 
material. The resulting product has 
characteristics of both the carbide 
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and the matrix in almost direct pro- 
portion to their presence. 

In hard cemented carbide composi- 
tions, according to Mr. Comstock, 
the hard component must be hard, 
strong and sufficiently metallic to 
permit its being strongly cemented 
by the welding or brazing action of 
the molten cement which is formed 
during sintering. Tungsten carbides, 
as first used, cut satisfactorily 
through cast iron, but for cutting 
and machining of annealed steels, 
other compositions have been devel- 
oped. Tantalum carbides or titan- 
ium carbides with tungsten carbides 
for tougher work have been pro- 
duced to avoid weld to chip and 
crater at the cutting edge for steel 
cutting. A metallic compound of 
tungsten and titanium in carbide 
form has been recently developed 
and used successfully. 

Cemented carbides have _ revolu- 
tionized the machining of many ma- 
terials. Cemented carbide tool and 
die business in the United States ap- 
proximates $5,000,000 annually and 
is still in the early stages of develop- 
ment in the opinion of Mr. Com- 
stock. 


Process Applied to Wire 


Production of ductile tungsten by 
processes of powder metallurgy rep- 
resented a major commercial 
achievement for there was an im- 
mediate and protracted demand. It 
resulted in a seneral application of 
the powder process for the produc- 
tion of filament wire and from it 
has grown a familiarity with metal 
powder technique which has led to 
other valuable metal powder prod- 
ucts. 

Fabrication of objects from metal 
powders is not new, but Mr. Com- 
stock pointed out that the result of 
striking characteristics of recent 
products, has promoted a thorough 
investigation of possibilities for fur- 
ther development. 

Electric design developments in 
the machine tool industry have been 
rapid during the last five years, but 
the pace will be further increased 
during the next five, in the opinion 
of B. P. Graves, Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Co., Providence, who discussed 
motor drives and electric controls 
on machine tools. In this progress, 
manufacturers of electrical equip- 
ment are co-operating closely with 
builders, improving control devices 
and making many adaptable to high 
speed precision tools. From large 
bulky units, control designs have 
been changed to small compact units 
mounted on machines and operated 
almost continuously. 

Tracing the introduction and 
growth in the use of motor drives, 
Mr. Graves stated the first con- 
stant-drive milling machine in 1904 
opened the field for the motor for 
power drives. No longer are motors 
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and controls considered extras to be 
added or hung to a machine, but 
rather they are accepted integral 
parts of the unit and as new designs 
and models appear are given special 
attention. 

Motors in the past were used al- 
most solely as sources of power. 
However, motors can be used for 
starting and stopping, and can eas- 
ily be reversed. If then a motor 
were to be employed in a mechan- 
ism, said Mr. Graves, the design 
could well be laid out to use these 
possible motor functions. Instead of 
including a clutch in the mechan- 
ism to start and stop the unit, the 
motor may be started and stopped. 
Milling machines are now designed 
with a direct-connected motor to 
start and stop the spindle mechan- 
ism. 

Spindle drives of milling machines 
have always included an idler gear, 
shaft, and gear-shift lever to give a 
reverse direction or rotation. With 
a unit drive a simple manual revers- 
ing switch may be adopted to pro- 
vide reverse motion. Direction of 
table movement in machines is 
usually changed with a reversing 
clutch. A motor-drive design can 
eliminate the reversing clutch and 
turn this function over to the mo- 
tor. Reversal of small motors is 
rapid and smooth. 

Grinding of threads for commer- 
cial purposes has not been devel- 
oped as rapidly in the United States 
as in several European countries, ac- 
cording to Paul V. Miller, Taft- 
Peirce Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. L., 
who reviewed recent developments 


in thread grinding practice. How- 


ever, in the small tool industries 
with precision a vital factor, prog- 
ress has not lagged in this country. 
A combination of circumstances may 
be responsible for this, in Mr. Mill- 
er’s opinion, such as better thread- 
ing tools, higher wage rates here, 
and also that only comparatively 
recently have American builders 
been offering thread grinding ma- 
chines to customers. The possibil- 
ity of thread grinding as a means of 
producing a higher quality indicates 
a marked increase in the practice 
in the next few years. 


Aircraft Is New Field 


For many years thread grinding 
was confined largely to the cutting 
tool and gage industries, but air- 
craft manufacture requires threads 
finished to a high degree of ac- 
curacy, either by milling or grind- 
ing. Grinding of threads is gen- 
erally admitted to be somewhat 
more expensive than milling, but 
where tolerances of pitch diameter, 
pitch, angle and finish are so close 
as to make the milling operation 
particularly difficult, and often ex- 
pensive because of rejected mate- 
rial, grinding is frequently more 





satisfactory and in the last analysis 
more economical. 

Many improvements have been 
made in the manufacture of grind- 
ing wheels. Mr. Miller stated it is 
now almost impossible to detect ap- 
preciable variation in the cutting 
qualities of wheels made to the 
same specification. Development of 
materials for better bonding has re- 
sulted in a stronger wheel, making 
it possible to operate at higher 
speeds. This gives improved cut- 
ting qualities and a longer wheel 
life between dressings. 

Type of grinding and method to 
be employed in developing the fin- 
ished threads are as important as 
to the selection of the machine and 
wheels. Type of work and ease or 
difficulty which it may be handled 
may have an important bearing on 
the scheduling of threading opera- 
tions. A vital question is whether 
the thread should be ground from 
the solid or whether it should be 
milled before heat treating and hard- 
ening. 


Trend Toward Larger Wheels 


The trend in recent years has been 
toward larger diameters of wheels. 
This gives a greater periphery with 
a resulting ionger cutting life be- 
tween dressings. Profiling of the 
wheel and the maintenance of its 
contour has probably been the most 
serious and troublesome problem in- 
volved in the grinding of threads, 
says Mr. Miller, but with wheels 
from 16 to 20 inches diameter a high- 
er peripheral speed can be main- 
tained, and with the greater circum- 
ference a proportionate increase in 
wheel life between dressings is made 
possible. This development has un- 
doubtedly increased the cutting qual- 
ities of the grinding wheel to the 
point where the grinding of parts 
other than taps and gages has 
proved to be economical. 

In Europe, many machines still 
have wheels of about 12 inches diam: 
eter, but it has been the custom 
there for some time to use multiple 
wheels with several convolutions 
dressed in the face of the wheel. 

Lapping and honing were dis- 
cussed in detail by Herbert S. 
Indge, Norton Co., Worcester, Mass.., 
under the subject of the refinement 
of ground surfaces. These operations 
will produce surfaces which will not 
wear rapidly while lapped plug and 
other gages often outwear many 
times those finished by grinding 
only. Automobile parts are also 
being lapped to provide longer life, 
interchangeability and easy assem- 
bly. 

Two defects often appear in 
ground surfaces which may be re- 
moved by these refining processes. 
One is surface roughness produced 
by the grains of the grindine wheel 

(Please turn to page 76) 
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Trends Point to Increased 
Use of Gas by Industry 


@ SALES cf gas to industrial con- 
sumers increased sharply last year, 
compared with 1929 as well as 1932, 
members of the American Gas as- 
sociation were informed at their 
twentieth annual convention in At- 
lantic City, N. J., Oct. 10-13. More 
than 2000 members attended the 
four-day meeting. 

Conrad N. Lauer, president, Phila- 
delphia Gas Works Co., Philadel- 
phia, was elected president of the 
association for 1938-39. Walter C. 
Beckjord, vice president and chair- 
man executive committee, Colum- 
bia Gas & Electric Corp., New York, 
was chcsen as first vice president, 
and T. J. Strickler, vice president 
and general manager, Kansas City 
Gas Co., Kansas City, Mo., second 
vice president. Ernest R. Acker, 
president, Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
was elected treasurer. 

Directors for two-year terms 
were named as follows: Arthur F. 
Bridge, vice president, Southern 
Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles; 
Henry L. Doherty, president, Cities 
Service Co., New York; Frank A. 
Newton, Commonwealth & Scuth- 
ern Corp., New York; Frank H. 
Payne, president, American Meter 
Co., Erie, Pa.; W. T. Rasch, presi- 
dent, American Gas Products Corp., 
New York; Herman Russell, presi- 
dent, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y.; N. T. Sell- 
man, assistant vice president, Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York 
Inc., New York; Marcy L. Sperry, 
president, Washington Gas Light 
Co., Washington; and William G. 
Woolfolk, president, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Detroit. 

New heads of six divisions of the 
association are as follows: Indus- 
trial Gas Section—Frank H. Trem- 
bly Jr., Philadelphia Gas Works Co., 
Philadelphia, chairman; Franklin 
T. Rainey, Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Col- 
umbus, O., vice chairman. Technical 
Section—F. M. Goodwin, Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Boston, chair- 
man; A. M. Beebee, Rochester Gas 
& Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y., 
vice chairman. Manufacturers’ Sec- 
tion—Merrill N. Davis, S. R. Dresser 
Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa., chairman. 
Natural Gas Department—T. R. 
Weymouth, Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., New York, chairman; 
Elmer F. Schmidt, Lone Star Gas 
Co., Dallas, Tex., vice chairman. 
Commercial Section—F. X. Mette- 
net, Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 
Chicago, chairman; Davis M. De- 
Bard, Stone & Webster Service 
Corp., New York, vice chairman. 
Accounting Section—H. A. Ehr- 
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mann, Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York Inc., New York, chair- 
man; F. B. Flahive, Columbia Gas 
& Electric Corp., New York, vice 
chairman. 

Reporting the expanding volume 
of gas sold to industrial consumers, 
Hale A. Clark, Detroit City Gas 
Co., Detroit, stated that sales of 
manufactured gas last year were 
20 per cent higher than in 1929, 
while natural gas showed a 50 per 
cent increase. Manufactured gas 
sales to industry rose 67 per cent 
last year as compared to 1932. At 
the same time, industry increased 
its purchases of natural gas 90 per 
cent. 

Mr. Clark pointed out present and 
prospective trends which are ex 
pected to result in increased _ busi 
ness for gas utilities. Development 
work now is under way for applica- 
tion of noncorrosive coatings to 
steel by passing it through furnaces 
in which the atmosphere is metal in 
vapor form. 

Pickling in an atmosphere of acid 
gas is said to be making further 
strides since costs are reduced 
through elimination of pickling 
tanks and lower maintenance and 
labor charges. Dry cyaniding, which 
is in effect a combination of con 
tinucus nitriding and continuous 
carburizing, is coming more prom- 
inently into the picture. The atmos 
phere can be so varied as to produce 
a case having the desired concentra 
tion of carbides and nitrides. 


Radiant Tube Cited 


Development of the _ gas-fired 
radiant tube is given much of the 
credit for the extension of the use 
of gas in industry since it permits 
precise control of atmospheres. 
Radiant tube heat recently has in- 
vaded the sheet metal enameling 
field which previously used electric 
heat almost exclusively. Convection 
heating, which depends upon the 
circulation of hot gases, also is en- 
countering wider acceptance fo. 
drawing and tempering. While gen- 
erally applied to small parts, some 
large furnaces have been built re 
cently for treating oil well casing. 

The gas industry is studying the 
air conditioining field closely as an 
outlet for its product and the out- 
come is certain to have a marked 
effect on manufacturers of such 
equipment. The committee which 
conducted this study found that com- 
mercial air conditioning is not like- 
ly to increase the gas load much 
although gas apparatus has been 
firmly established in this field. 

It is believed that present types 
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of residential air conditioners will 
not penetrate deeply into this po- 
tentially enormous market. How 
ever, gas, with its advantage for 
conditioning by moisture absorp- 
tion, is very much in the race now 
starting. In the gas dehumidifica 
tion process, the wet air is passed 
over beds of absorbents such as 
silica gel or activated alumina. The 
saturated beds are reactivated by a 
stream of hot air. The dehumidified 
air is cooled by pass-through water 
cooled coils. It is said that a mid- 
western company is about ready to 
market gas equipment at around 
$300 or $350 which may be operated 
in connection with the usual resi 
dential heating unit. 

It was pointed out in a report by 
the gas engine power committee 
that most new diesel engine models 
being brought out are convertible 
to gas or can be offered for straight 
gas operaticn. In some sections gas 
is used as fuel during the off-peak 
season when rates are lower and oil 
during the period of peak gas con 
sumption. Sales of gas engines have 
continued to expand, particularly 
for driving generators, air com 
pressors and pumps. Regarding the 
future, the industry expects gas en 
gines to compete actively with elec 
tric motors. 

G. E. Grimshaw, manager, in 
dustrial insulation department, 
Johns Manville Corp., New York, 
cited the improvements which have 
taken place in insulating materials 
over the past 25 years. Such mate 
rials were not available to resist 
temperatures over 1300 degrees 
Fahr., whereas today 3000 degrees 
is not the temperature limit for 
successfully using some insulating 
refractories. Developments in the 
design and operation of furnaces 
and ovens have advanced at a rate 
not easy for makers of insulating 
materials to keep up with, he said 

In deciding the type of insula 
tion, he said, it is advisable to con 
sider the individual portions of the 
furnace separately. For example, 
insulating fire brick may be most 
adaptable for the side walls and 
arches of a furnace, whereas fire 
clay or silica brick would be neces 
sary for the hearth because of abra 
sion usually present in that location. 
Economical thickness should be de 
termined whether fire clay or in 
sulating fire brick are used. Often, 
he said, it is not necessary to in 
crease the thickness of insulating 
fire brick beyond that required for 
structural rigidity. More efficient 
materials may be used as backup 
insulation. 

Mr. Grimshaw pointed out that 
many old furnaces still in opera- 
tion are built of heavy refractory 
walls with little or no insulation 
but could be made to produce an ex 
cellent return on the investment if 
insulated efficiently. Proper insula- 
tion of old or existing furnaces, he 

(Please turn to Page 76) 










By C. L. HIBERT 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp. 
San Diego, Cal. 


@® FOR CLEANING of aluminum 


alloys, a tragacanth-hydrofluoric 


acid etching solution is used to re- 
move the oxide film. The acid, gum 
and alcohol are kept in separate con- 
tainers and only mixed in a stainless 
steel pan prior to their use. The gum 
is boiled to a molasses consistency 
and diluted with water and alcohol 
when mixed with the acid. A lead- 
lined sink and drain board is pro- 
vided with running water for wash- 
ing the acid off after painting or dip- 
ping the parts. 

Cleaning solution is only permit- 
ted to remain for about 30 seconds. 
Then it is necessary to go over the 








Spotwelding Aircraft 


Solution produces large savings in clean- 

ing alloys prior to welding. Careful se- 

quence planning permits assembling all 

types of structures by spotwelding between 
two fixed arms 


PART II 


cleaned area with a wet rag to re- 
move the oxide physically. Both 
surfaces of the joint to be _ spot- 
welded are cleaned by this method 
and remain clean for several days 
thereafter. On stock heat treated 
several times, it is necessary to 
break the film with sandpaper to al- 
low the acid to get beneath the sur- 
face and lift the coating free. 

This method of cleaning has re- 
duced labor costs to about half that 
of the wire brushing method and is 
less destructive to the Alclad alloys. 
It.also has been found best to handle 
cleaning in the spotwelding depart- 
ment to insure good results and to 
ascertain labor costs. 

About 65 parts are being spot- 
welded on the present flying boat 
contract with a total of 13,720 spot- 
welds per ship, a gain of about 50 
per cent in the number previously 








welded on the same type ship. The 
trend appears to be on the increase 
for spotwelding of aluminum alloys 
in aircraft. These welds are effected 
at the rate of 2000 to 10,000 per shift 
with about 4000 average per eight 
hours. I believe 10,000 welds to be 
the ultimate in speed for spotweld- 
ing of aluminum alloys, considering 
polishing the tips with No. 7/0 sand- 
paper after 6 to 10 welds and a 
change of tips after every 200 to 400 
welds. The day shift consists of two 
men and the night shift has one op- 
erator and two he!pers. These two 
crews handle all of the spotwelding, 
including drills and steel welding. 

The largest job in production at 
present has about 1000 spotwelds 
and the smallest has but three. The 
jobs are delivered to the spotweld 
department, fastened with self-tap- 
ping screws, and then are disas- 
sembled for cleaning. Each job 
must be planned and assembled in 
the correct sequence so it can be 
welded between two fixed arms. If 
it happens that welds are forgotten, 
in most instances it is impossible to 
go back and weld them. One may 
suspect this is a disadvantage; on 
the contrary, a planned construction 
is always cheaper. It may be said 
as yet no job has been refused as in- 
accessible and spotwelders are work- 
ing where one could not rivet at any 
price. 

Spotwelding of Aluminum alloys 
is handicapped by lack of suitable 


Fig. 3—Spotwelded articles include 

the stainless steel water container, 

antenna mast, junction box and food 

locker shown, in addition to cowl 

flaps, stowage boxes, inspection doors, 
tables, etc. 
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tips, inexperienced operators and the 
lack of a suitable inspection method. 
An operator who has no previous ex- 
perience with spot welding is best. 
Condition of tips is critical. They 
must be polished with care and after 
evidence of pickup must be re- 
dressed. It also takes an experi- 
enced eye to place welds in the 
proper position since no jigs or fix- 
tures are used. With aluminum al- 
loys, welds must not be placed too 
near the edge or in too close to the 
radii for good fusion. 

Frequent test pieces are made dur- 
ing production as a check on elec- 
trodes and character of the welds. 
As exterior appearance of a _ spot- 
weld means nothing, except in case 
of bad splashing or appearance of 
cast structure, a visual method of 
inspection is out of the question. 

Work must be held at right angles 
to the electrodes for best results; 
any skewness distributes the current 
over a greater area, resulting in a 
poor weld. Use of one flat electrode 
is not advisable for the same reason. 

Army and Navy bureaus restrict 
the use of spotwelding of aluminum 
alloys to the following materials: 
Alclad, 52S and 53ST. These can be 
welded in any combination. Other 
aluminum alloys may be spotwelded 
but are not satisfactory with respect 
to corrosion resistance. 


Non-structural Parts Welded 


For the Army, cowling, doors, 
floors and seats may be spotwelded 
without further approval. For other 
parts, drawings must be submitted 
for specific approval. Up to the 
present time, only non-structural 
parts have been approved by the 
Services. Equipment, personnel and 
methods must have approval before 
any spotwelding may be accomp- 
lished. Spot-welding of aluminum 
alloys is still considered to be in the 
experimental stage so an accurate 
control is maintained over its appli- 
cation. 

As a precaution, we finish all 
long seams with rivets at the ends 
to prevent tension failures from 
starting. Parts that are welded are 
furnishings and of no importance as 
to strength characteristics. 

To set any limits on the size and 
shape of objects that can be accom- 
modated on spotwelding equipment 
is hardly possible as special equip- 
ment may be designed to reach rela- 
tively inaccessible places. It may 
be said the larger the parts welded 
the less positive of results. For this 
reason, spot welded parts of alumi- 
num alloys should be small and eas- 
ily accessible, not only from this 
basis but from a cost standpoint. 

Spotwelding is cheaper than rivet- 
ing where the work is open and ac- 
cessible and where it can be accom- 
plished without frequent changes in 
tools and setup. Cost studies indi- 
cate a saving in labor of about one 
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Table 1 
Spotweld Data 


Min. shear 


Design Pressure on 


Thickness Strength Strength Electrodes Time in 

Inches Per Spot Shear per Spot in lbs. Cycles 

24ST ALCLAD 
ee. 5 ore wks 160 lbs. 150 lbs. 200 3 
| 240 lbs 160 lbs 300 
Ul a CRE 320 Ibs. 215 lbs 400 to 
TARP onic tie biale's« 400 Ibs. 265 lbs 900 
Ga xin. cae wos ‘ 480 Ibs. 320 lbs. 600 10 
52 SO ALLOY 
Ss) er - : 95 lbs. 65 Ibs. 200 
Gee aasses 47 7 145 lbs. 95 lbs 300 
0.040 ree ; 4 ; 190 lbs. 125 Ibs. 100 to 
CEI a 'eraveidie : : 240 lbs. 160 lbs. 500 
OGG «2... ses! 290 lbs 190 Ibs. 600 10 
STAINLESS STEEL (18-8) 
iJ? ea ate 140 lbs. 90 Ibs. 100 Less 
eee ; ‘ 280 Ibs. 165 lbs. 125 
SRM ne rts lais . Salas ; 430 lbs. 285 lbs. 150 
0.020 : ed ZS re 575 Ibs. 380 lbs. 175 than 
ee Oe ava v6 te rake : 720 lbs. 475 lbs. 200 
SY = 2s Stes: wcula 860 Ibs. 570 lbs. 25 
OES aa 8 oss A é 1000 lbs. 665 Ibs. 250 t 
i NS, Sie aaa 5 1140 lbs. 750 lbs. 275 
oh) es _ 1420 Ibs. 940 lbs. 325 
Pee od Wek Blaha a w/e 1710 Ibs. 1130 lbs. 375 
NOTES 

1. Minimum shear per spot is based on the formula t(T.S.)/7=shear per spot where 


t Sheet thickness; T-.S. 


tensile strength. 
2. Design strength is 2/3 of minimum shear of single spot values 


3. Pressure may be varied to minus 20 per cent from recommended values 





third over similar riveted construc- 
tion at Consolidated where riveting 
is a serious competitor because most 
of the work is done with pneumatic 
tools. 

Spotwelding of steel is not sub- 
jected to the limitations of alumi- 
num alloys. Stainless steel may be 
considered an ideal material for 
spotwelding as the welds are strong 
in tension, shear and torsion. Cost 
per weld in steel is much less and 
size of parts is no limitation as port- 
able welding tools may be _ used. 





Fig. 4—Small steel welder built along- 
side large welding machine. Control 
switches and control instruments are 
mounted on large welder as shown 


When ships are built large enough 
to warrant the use of stainless steel 
we may find row after row of spot- 
welding equipment. 

Alclad alloys are more difficult to 
spotweld than the plain ailoys be- 
cause of the difference in melting 
point of the aluminum coating and 
the parent material. Pure alumi- 
num has a higher melting point and 
does not break down as completely 
as the alloy, making an irregular 
weld. The aluminum coating lowers 
the contact resistance necessitating 
higher current settings to effect a 
weld, with a coresponding loss of tip 
life, due to excessive pickup. 

The 52S alloy appears the ideal 
aluminum alloy for spotwelding but 
it has low strength and cold working 
properties. Several sheets of varying 
thickness may be spotwelded simul- 
taneously, but in aluminum alloys a 
wide variation in gage thickness is 
impractical as the thinner sheet is 
over heated and there is poor fusion 
with the thicker sheet. The limit of 
thin to thick that can be safely weld- 
ed is in the ratio of 1 to 3. On steel 
the ratio can be much greater. 

Shear strength per spot will vary 
plus or minus 20 per cent from the 
mean in the alclad alloys and some- 
what less for the plain alloys. This 
spread of strength values will vary 
with different equipment and meth- 
ods used to spotweld. This data has 
been garnered from _ laboratory 
actual variation in production work 
samples under ideal conditions and 
may be more. 

(Please turn to Page 76) 
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@ POSSIBLY the most 
single fact ever definitely es- 


important 


tablished with respect to the 
blast furnace is the’ disap- 
pearance of oxygen in the fur- 
nace gases at a maximum distance 
of 40 inches from the tuyere eye. 
Prior to this disclosure by the bu- 
reau of mines, there was no definite 
opinion as to the volume within 
which carbon was burned, and the 
word “penetration” was used with 
wide variation as to its extent. The 
idea was not uncommon, however, 
that the mass of the charge in a 
normally working furnace descend 
ed uniformly across the diameter 
of the furnace. 

Even before the combustion vol 





Furnace Charge Descent 


Improved furnace operation by ability to 
carry air temperatures above 1600 degrees 
with uniform blast pressure and stock 
movement may result from using new 
tuyere having 22'»-degree lateral angle 


By A. J. BOYNTON 
Vice President 
H. A. Brassert & Co. 
Chicago 


ume was determined by the bureau, 
evidence was abundant that this is 
not the case. If the furnace is 
blown down 10 feet without filling, 
a cone with apex at the top begins to 
form. Twenty feet above the bosh, 
this cone is well formed and at the 
bosh is as steep as the angle of re- 
pose of the material will permit. 
All of this indicates a maximum 
descent at a point immediately 





Small Tool for Big Job 





. 


@ Not all portable grinders are used on light work. Here the operator is re- 
moving irregularities from a huge, solid steel frame of a press brake at plant 


of Cincinnati Shaper Co., Cincinnati. 


This section is 5'4 inches thick. The 


abrasive operation prepares the surface for application of the standard machine 
tool gray 


50 


above the tuyeres of the furnace. 

Corroboration that downward de- 
scent of stock takes place chiefly 
above the tuyeres is the time re- 
quired to bring extra coke to the 
tuyeres. Shortness of this period 
is sometimes masked by a desire 
to increase the temperature of iron 
coming from the hearth. This takes 
much more time than is required to 
bring coke to the tuyeres, which 
may be done in about half the time 
required to bring down the whole 
volume of the furnace. 

In removing brickbats through the 
tuyere breast of a furnace when a lin- 
ing was being removed, I have noted 
the movement of the brickbats from 
a swinging scaffold in the furnace 
when height of the brick was ten 
feet above the bosh. Additions 
were continuously being made to 
the brick pile from brick taken 
from the inwall. Under these cir- 
cumstances, a “dimple” appeared in 
the mass of brick bats over each 
tuyere, and the movement could 
be distinguished as maximum di- 
rectly over the tuyeres with each 
little downward movement. Other 
investigators have seen the same 
“dimples” in the coke surface of a 
furnace blown down nearly to the 
mantel. Further evidence is fur- 
nished by the well-known necessity 
of keeping ore away from the fur- 
nace center and by the cold hearth 
which follows if the ore charge is so 
large that a considerable proportion 
is deposited in the middle section 
of the furnace. 

These considerations afford a bas- 
is for figuring volume of the fur- 
nace in which movement is active, 
as distinguished from that in which 
it is sluggish. An inert cone of 
coke in the center of the furnace 
is visualized by all students of the 
blast furnace but there is much 
difference of opinion or uncertainty 
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IN DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


Have Made These Valves 
THE STANDARD FOR 
BLAST FURNACE GAS MAINS 





Four of the sixteen large valves (72’' to 96’ in diameter) shipped this 
month to India for installation in Blast Furnace Hot Gas Mains 


Our Gas Valves have proven their Quality in 
design and construction, extreme simplicity in 
operation and low upkeep and operating cost. 
In one plant eight valves were installed in 1927 
and the operating officials 
advise us now that not one 
dollar has been spent on 
these valves and their oper - 
ation has been entirely 
satisfactory. 


Bey 
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‘WILLIAM M. 
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THE THERMAL GAS VALVE 


A BASICALLY SOUND IDEA. . 
EXPERTLY ENGINEERED ... 
SIMPLY DESIGNED ... 
PROPERLY CONSTRUCTED OF THE 
BEST MATERIALS AVAILABLE ... 
PRODUCES EQUIPMENT OF ... 


QUALITY 


ILEY company 


PITTSBURGH ENGINEERS 


PENNA., U.S.A. 





as to the height and slope of this 
cone, 

When Mesabi ore was first intro- 
duced in considerable quantities, a 


new phenomenon was_ observed 
known as the “top slip” and char- 
acterized by large volumes oi black 
dust proceeding from the furnace 
top. This was ascribed to “carbon 
deposition” and a consequent con- 
siderable increase in ore volume. 


It is doubtful whether this increase 
in volume operated to swell the 
charge in the top of the furnace 
as a mass. It seems more likely 
that the interstices between the 
pieces of coke were filled and the 
movement of the coke on itself made 
more difficult by the presence of 
the deposited carbon. Even so, it 
would seem impossible for the 
charge to bridge itself across 20 feet 
or so of furnace diameter unless 
support were afforded by a central 
mass of stationary or slowly mov- 
ing coke which extended well up 
toward the furnace top. 

Aside from the support afforded 
the moving charge along the walls, 
it seems reasonable to suppose that 
additional support is provided by 
columns of coke extending radially 
from tuyeres to the central mass 
of stationary coke. Their existence 
is predicated on the work of the 
bureau and of other observers, al- 


though they have made no state- 
ments with regard to the existence 
of such columns. They find no car- 
bon dioxide or oxygen midway be- 
tween the tuyeres. 


Conclusions Drawn 


However, certain tentative con- 
clusions may be drawn from the 
projection on the tuyere plane of 
the horizontal space within which 
coke burns. The diameter between 
the tuyere noses of a nominal 26- 
foot hearth with 16 tuyeres may be 
taken as 24 feet. Distance between 
adjacent tuyere noses is 4.71 feet. 
Distance between radial lines 
through adjacent tuyeres at a point 
40 inches from the tuyere nose is 
nearly 3.4 feet. Width of local com- 
bustion volume in front of each 
tuyere is probably considerably less 
than 40 inches, since the velocity of 
air through the tuyeres tends to in- 
crease its radial length while the 
disposition of gases to seek a point 
of lower pressure leads to move- 
ment upward but not sideways. 

Result would be a pier of coke 
which may be 2 feet wide between 
adjacent tuyeres. Their height, 
however, is probably not very great 
since the coke immediately above 
the combustion space is loose and 
in rapid descent, and consequently 
is less capable of preventing move- 





Facilitates Cupola Charging 





@ Although cupola charging is admittedly one of the hardest and most dis- 
agreeable of foundry operations, it is said that about 9 out of every 10 cupolas 
are still being charged by hand. However, Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co., Detroit, 
uses this 3-ton wishbone underslung type charging crane in cupola operations 
to eliminate exposure of charging crew to excessive heat, smoke and carbon 


monoxide fumes. 


J 
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Photo courtesy Whiting Corp., Harvey, II. 





ment of coke in these radial piers 
than would otherwise be the case. 
However, their presence seems like- 
ly to effect stock descent. 

Thus, it appears that stock move- 
ment is largely within an annular 
volume adjacent to the walls until 
a depth is reached at which fur- 
nace diameter is equal to that of 
the hearth. Below this point, de- 
scent is less close to the wall al- 
though its effects on the brick work, 
due to increased temperature, are 
more severe. Descent to the tuyeres 
is through an annulus which be- 
comes something like a circular sys- 
tem of funnels as the tuyeres are 
approached. 

The above attempt at description 
applies only to the descent of a 
charge in a furnace which is work- 
ing correctly. In such a furnace, 
all the slag forming elements as 
well as the iron descend in the out- 
er annulus. Any incorrect burden- 
ing, whether resulting from lack 
of skill or economic difficulties in- 
creases the resistance to easy down- 
ward flow. This flow should take 
place a little at a time, one piece 
following another as room is made 
below. When the bosh slags become 
stiff and descent of the kind just de- 
scribed becomes slow, the descent of 
material further toward the center 
of the furnace increases its rate. 

This movement is facilitated by 
the comparatively small amount of 
slag-forming elements and_ iron 
within the mass of coke. Coke will 
thus be fed continuously to the 
tuyeres with no perceptible move- 
ment at the stock line. After a 
while the void created permits a 
general movement with or without 
slacking the blast. A hearth too 
small or a burden which makes a re- 
fractory slag at the temperature 
suited to the production of iron de- 
sired leads to continuous irregulari- 
ties of the kind mentioned, and pos- 
sibly to permanent adhesions to the 
walls, although the _ present-day 
large hearth makes the occurrence 
of these much less frequent than 
formerly. 


Slag Composition Important 


These circumstances have consid- 
erable bearing on the value of a de- 
sulphurizing process which permits 
the furnace to be burdened for a 
slag to suit operation, rather than 
for a quality of product obtained at 
the expense of the operation. The 
first necessity for successful blast 
furnace operation is a smooth and 
uninterrupted descent of the charge. 
Given a correctly designed furnace 
and reasonably good preparation of 
stock with respect to size, chief 
factor in such smooth descent is a 
slag of a character and composi- 
tion which can become thoroughly 
melted and fluid in the region of the 
furnace which lies between a point 
a little above the head of the bosh, 
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and the point shortly above the 
tuyeres where the coke begins to 
burn. 

It is to be remembered, however, 
that slag which runs out of the cin- 
der notch or tapping hole is not the 
slag which forms on the bosh. The 
latter has lost most or all of that 
part of the silica which is reduced 
to form silicon in the pig iron, and 
it has not yet received the silica and 
alumina of the coke ash. At the 
same time, it contains all the lime 
which it is capable of absorbing at 
the temperature and since lime is 
always in excess at this point, the 
slag is held to a changing composi- 
tion which is barely liquid at the 
continuously increasing tempera- 
ture. With a slag composition due 
either to high alumina in the ore 
or excessively high ash in the coke, 
the bosh slag may be so refractory 
as to make the reduction of lime- 
stone in the burden and the substi- 
tution of desulphurizing treatment 
outside the furnace well worth un- 
dertaking. 

Operation with refractory bosh 
slags is known to prevent the full 
application of hot blast. The reason 
for this may be that increased tem- 
perature on the bosh reduces sili- 
con from the slag and makes the 
latter more basic, or it may be that 
calcium ferrite existing in the slag 
is decomposed by the increased tem- 
perature due to the hot blast, with 
reduction of the iron and a require- 
ment by the lime for chemical sat- 
isfaction. Or, it may be that other 
circumstances form the true or pre- 
dominating cause. 


Acid Slag Desirable 


Whatever the cause may be, the 
fact remains that a furnace makes 
more iron with less fuel as the bosh 
slags become more acid, up to the 
consistency of charcoal slags. One 
of the chief reasons for this is the 
increased applicability of hot blast. 
With an acid slag, neither of the 
causes cited above apply to prevent 
the use of blast temperatures as 
high as the stove equipment can 
generate. It seems probable, there- 
fore, that even though furnaces op- 
erating with favorable raw mate- 
rials continue to operate as at pres- 
ent, furnaces with refractory ores 
or high ash coke, or possibly fur- 
naces located in a moist climate, 
may derive positive economic bene- 
fit by treating sulphur in part as 
silicon, manganese, phosphorus and 
carbon are treated; that is, outside 
the furnace. 

A second possible method of im- 
proving the furnace operation is by 
means of a tuyere which is capable 
of increasing the area within which 
the coke is burned, thus increasing 
the ease with which stock may de- 
scend to the tuyeres. Many attempts 
have been made to depart from the 
Straight tuyere, but generally 
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speaking with indifferent success. 
The latest variation has been devel- 
oped by Carl Steinbacher, Ports- 
mouth, O. This presents a lateral 
angle of 22% degrees. It has been 
gradually developed over a _ period 
of two years and has, in Mr. Stein- 
bacher’s opinion, produced improve- 
ment in the operation, chiefly 
through ability to carry blast tem- 
peratures above 1600 degrees with 
no difficulty and with a uniform 
blast pressure and regular move- 
ment of stock. 

These facts are remarkable only 
for the improvement they show 
over the conditions existing in a 
furnace now 5 years old. No judge- 
ment can be formed as a result of 
this single trial, but the results so 
far attained are noteworthy and 
their verification on other furnaces 
is easily obtained. It would seem 
that any difference in practice aris- 
ing from the use of this tuyere must 
result from change in the coke piers 
between the tuyeres to permit a more 
free and easy descent of the furnace 
charge. 


New Type Roof 
Made by Welding 


@ BY ELIMINATING shop prepar- 
ation of materials and by cutting 
down the time required for a job, 
Harvey W. Schick, Inc., Chicago, 
estimates that electric arc welding 
saves approximately 50 per cent in 
the construction of its special type 
roofs and floors. The Schick method 
of floor and roof construction in- 
volves the placing of long, shallow 
pans over the structural steel sup- 
porting members, welding these 
pans together and to the supporting 
beams, and, finally, filling the pans 


with concrete. See accompanying 
illustration. The method results in 
a stronger and more rigid job, with 
a saving in cost and time, it is 
claimed. 

The individual sections, or “pans,” 
are pressed into shape from prime 
hot-rolled sheets. They are bent 
uniformly to size, and variation in 
height of sides or ribs does not ex- 
ceed 1/32-inch. When pans are laid 
side by side over the supporting 
members of a roof or floor, these 
ribs form I-beams at their intersec- 
tions. 

Electric arc welding of the roof 
sections to the steel framework of 
the building prevents any rccking 
or vibration between the floor sys- 
tem and the framework, gives prac- 
tically a fixed end bearing for the 
sections and provides lateral brac- 
ing for floor beams or roof purlins. 
It also makes possible the placing 
of this type of deck over beams 
having a different pitch or over 
warped surfaces where the cost of 
building wood forms for a re- 
enforced concrete slab would be pro- 
hibitive. 

The sections do not require any 
intermediate supports during the 
time the filling is being placed. 
Bricks have been piled two feet high 
on 12-foot span sections before the 
filling was placed without any no- 
ticeable deflection and _ without 
damage to the sections. 

Previously, the company used a 
bolted construction or one involving 
the use of rivets. These methods, 
however, necessitated punching bolt 
or rivet holes and were found to 
involve more work. 


‘‘Ipan”’ roof construction being fab- 
ricated on Link-Belt Co. building in 
Chicago. Formed steel sections are 


joined and welded to supporting 

beams by arc welding. Photo courtesy 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ns. 
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HANDLING 





B A MODERN SYSTEM for han.- 
dling and treating foundry sand 
was recently installed by Marshall 
Stove Co., Lewisburg, Tenn. In 
general, this complete installation 
stores foundry sand, conveys it to 
many small hoppers within easy 
reach of the various molders, col- 
lects the sand after casting, recon 
ditions it and feeds it again into the 
central storage system, continually 
repeating the above cycle. 

The installation consists essential- 
ly of 13 belt conveyors, four apron 
feeders, four bucket elevators and 
numerous hoppers, a_ vibrating 


Foundry Sand System 





Completely mechanized delivery, collection 
and reconditioning of sand is accomplished 
by simple arrangement of belt conveyors, 
bucket elevators and auxiliary equipment 


By L. COLBY 
Barber-Greene Co. 


Aurora, Ill. 


screen, muller and a paddle mixer. 

Perhaps the best point from 
which to follow operations is from 
the hopper where sand is stored. 
This hopper contains about 125 
tons of sand and has a gate at the 
bottom which can be regulated to 
control the amount of sand that the 
feeder, which is underneath the 
hopper, takes out. This feeder is 





located in the basement and emp 
ties into a bucket elevator which 
elevates the sand to the roof. Here 
it is discharged on to a 8 x 12-foot 
screen which is vibrating 1200 times 
per minute, clearing out sand balls 
or any foreign material that may 
have gotten into the material. 

Sand then is discharged onto con 
veyor N which is the tempering 
belt. This is a flat belt 30 inches 
wide and 30 feet long. Water sprays 
are placed over it and sixteen 4-inch 
plows located near these sprays 
roll the sand over so the water can 
spray evenly through all the mate 
rial. This tempering belt discharges 
into a paddle mixer somewhat simi- 
lar to a pug mill. This machine 
churns the material up to get an 
even distribution of water through 
it. 


Carries Sand to Muller 


Material next passes on to con 
veyor O which carries it up into 
the muller. This is a rotating de- 
vice with loose rings hung in it. 
Centrifugal force causes these rings 
to roll the sand out through a grat- 
ing on the outside of the muller 
where it drops down onto conveyors 
U and K. The amount of material 
that is to go to either conveyor is 
controlled by a flop gate; one con- 
veyor taking it to the east system 
and the other to the west system. 
Conveyor K going to the west sys 


Fig. 1 (Top)—Conveyor T is one of two 

overhead conveyors which carry sand 

to hoppers. A counter-weighted V- 

plow located over each hopper takes 

sand off as required. Fig. 2 (Bottom)— 

Conveyor S does same job on opposite 
side of foundry 
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Let Exide 
analyze your 
material handling .. . 










Fae analysis and study of the 
material handling jobs in your plant 
may show that a surprising improvement can 
be made in some of these handling jobs. Exide 
now has a testing unit and an odometer, which 
permit every material handling job to be ana- 
lysed quickly and accurately. 


A little black box is mounted on the truck for 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Exide-lronclad 


TYPE "MEH 21 
1000 AMPHRS 
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a day or two. From the recorded readings ob- 
tained, Exide engineers can determine just the 
of battery cells re- 


size, Capacity and number 
quired to enable the truck to do the best possible 
job under the particular conditions. 


Why not let Exide make an analysis of your 
material handling job and a full written report 
of the findings? There is no obligation. 


To mark the fiftieth anniversary 
of Exide Batteries, a handsome 
souvenir booklet has been pre- 
pared illustrating the essential 
part these batteries play in 
daily life. Write, and we will 
gladly send you a free copy. 





Exide 


lronclad ‘ 
TYPE TLM-21-SOOAM, Extde 
lronclad 


TYPE MY¥M-21-340AK, 














Fig. 3—Underneath foundry floor, 

conveyor C runs crosswise the foundry 

and gathers hot sand shaken from 

It feeds conveyor J which 

dumps into elevator No. 1 returning 
sand to storage bin 


castings. 


tem empties into a bucket elevator 
which raises the material to the 
roof and discharges onto con- 
veyor P. This unit carries it across 
the building to the west side where 
it discharges on conveyor S. 

Conveyor S is a flat roll belt with 
21 V-plows or belt sweeps located on 
it over hoppers that hold about three 
tons of sand each. These plows are 
counterbalanced so they are not 
operating unless held down. A man 
is stationed on a walkway here and 
he holds the plows down to take 
sand off into these hoppers as re- 
quired. 

Directly under these hoppers are 
the molding machines. The molder 
simply moves a lever to get sand. 
Any spillage from the hopper or 
from the molding machine drops 
through the grating in the floor 
onto conveyors A and B which run 
in a tunnel in the basement under- 
neath the molding machines, taking 
the material onto conveyor C which 
is a cross belt. Finished molds are 
carried by the mold conveyor to 
the men who pour the iron, and 
then without stopping to the shake- 
out screen. 

By the time castings reach here, 
they are cool enough to permit drop- 
ping them onto screens to shake 


Fig. 4—Layout of conveyor and 


elevator systems in foundry of Mar- 
shall Stove Co., Lewisburg, Tenn. 
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the castings loose from the molds. 
The hot sand drops down through 
grating in the floor onto a feeder 
in the basement which carries it to 
conveyor D. 

This conveyor, running in a tun- 
nel underneath the foundry floor, 
has a long continuous hopper over 
it into which the molding sand 
from the larger castings on the 
east side of the building and any 
special hand molds are dumped. It 
carries the hot sand back onto con- 
veyor C which is traveling across 
the building. It also collects sand 
from conveyors A, B, D and dis- 
charges this sand on conveyor J. 


(Please turn to Page 75) 
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Kent’s Handbook Issued 
In Eleventh Edition 


@ Kent’s Mechanical Engineers’ 
Handbook—Design and Shop Prac- 
tice, fabrikoid, 1400 pages, 5 x 8 
inches; published by John Wiley & 
Sons Inc., New York; supplied by 
STEEL, Cleveland, for $5; in Europe 
by Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., Cax- 
ton House, Westminster, London, 
S.W.1. 

This eleventh edition of a well- 
known work first appearing in 1895, 
practically has been rewritten in 
keeping with changes in the me- 
chanical world. The present edi- 
tion has been prepared under super- 
vision of Robert T. Kent, as editor 
in chief, with collaboration of a 
staff of specialists. 

Encyclopedic scope of the work 
may be gathered from headings of 
the 28 sections under which the 
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enormous mass of material is pre- 
sented: General Properties of Ma- 
terials; Iron and Steel; Corrosion 
and Corrosion Resistant Materials; 
Nonferrous Metals and _ Alloys; 
Nonmetallic Materials; Fabricated 
Materials; Strength of Materials; 
Mechanisms and Mechanics; Fas- 
tenings; Mechanical Springs; Ro- 
tating Members; Keys, Cotters, 
Pins, Tapers and Fits; Bearings and 
Lubricants; Gearing; Control Mech- 
anisms; Vibration and Noise; Struc- 
tures and _ Buildings; Industrial 
Heating Processes; Forging Prac- 
tice; Foundry Practice; Machine 
Shop; Woodworking; Materials 
Handling; Mechanical Power Trans- 
mission; Electric Motors and Their 
Control; Miscellaneous Shop Equip- 
ment; Safety Engineering; Mathe- 
matical Tables. 

Each section carries its own se- 
quence of page numbers, and the 
book is provided with an exception- 
ally complete index of 78 pages. 


Separates Sand from 
Castings in Large Molds 


@ Speedily and economically sepa- 
rating sand from castings in large 
molds, a new machine in the Everett 
steel foundry of General Electric 
Co., Lynn, Mass., raises and drops 
a 20,000-pound mold 83 times per 
minute. 

Sand is shaken out and drops 
through a grating. Before installa- 
tion of this new equipment large 
molds were picked up by crane and 
castings were dug out laboriously. 
Machine is all-welded in its construc- 
tion and is powered by a 20-horse- 
power geared motor that rotates a 
heavy shaft. Three cams on this 
shaft lift and drop one end of the 
shakeout beams. These beams are 
formed of 24-inch plates welded to 
both flanges and web stiffeners 
every two feet. 

Equipment was designed by Gen- 
eral Electric maintenance and engi- 
neering department in co-operation 
with its foundry organization. 


Outlines Tests for Acid 
Resistance of Enamels 


Porcelain Enamel institute, 612 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
has announced publication of a re- 
vised edition of the handbcok known 
as “Test for Acid Resistance of 
Porcelain Enamels.” 

This publication was prepared un- 
der direction of the institute’s com- 
mittee on standardization of tests. 
Included in the manual are com- 
plete instructions under each classi- 
fication for simple methods of de- 
termining acid resistance of porce- 
lain enamels. Copies may be ob- 
tained from institute headquarters 
at Chicago. 
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Study Foundry Technique 
At Missouri Conference 


@ PROBLEMS connected with pro- 
duction of steel, malleable gray iron 
and nonferrous castings, were con- 
sidered at the second annual found- 
ry conference at Rolla, Mo., Oct. 7-8, 
under joint sponsorship of the St. 
Louis district chapter of the Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s association and 
Missouri School of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy. The attendance of 150 repre- 
sented a large number of plants 
throughout the Southwest. 


A paper on blowholes in steel 
castings, by Joseph D. Walsh, Scul- 
lin Steel Co., St. Louis, and an- 
other on manufacture of steel cast- 
ings for oil refinery service, by 
L. E. Everett, foundry superintend- 
ent, Key Co., East St. Louis, IIl., 
featured the steel foundry session. 


Mr. Walsh referred to 34 separate 
items responsible for blowholes. 
These were grouped under the fol- 
lowing general heads: Molds and 
cores, sand, binders, rust, chills and 
chaplets. In many instances, work- 
men either through ignorance or 
carelessness produce molds that in- 
evitably will blow when filled with 
molten steel. Vigilance and gener- 
ous instruction on the part of the 
foreman are necessary to overcome 
this. The speaker claimed the hu- 
man element still to be one of the 
most important to be considered 
in the production of castings. Selec- 
tion of duly qualified men is just 
as important as the selection of 
proper material and equipment. The 
first human element in the foundry 
is the foreman who must be broad 
enough and clear enough of vision 
to keep in touch with progress and 
development. 


Design Responsible 


Mr. Walsh directed attention to 
the fact that in many cases design 
of the casting is responsible for cer- 
tain defects including blowholes. A 
casting filled with complicated cores 
presents a hazard in that suitable 
passages for the escape of gas can- 
not be provided. The designing en- 
gineer should be open minded 
enough to accept suggestions from 
the foundryman and if necessary 
change a design to facilitate pro- 
duction of the casting in the 
foundry. 

Mr. Everett observed that steel 
castings employed in the oil indus- 
try usually are exposed to extreme- 
ly severe service conditions. Fit- 
tings are demanded to operate at 
temperatures up to 1050 degrees 
Fahr., and at pressures up to 2000 
pounds per square inch. At the 
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other extreme in the dewaxing of 
oils, fittings must withstand tem- 
peratures as low as minus 75 de- 
grees Fahr. at the same pressures. 
In an extreme instance, the speak- 
er referred to a French plant for 
which his company had furnished 
fittings designed to operate at a 
temperature of 1250 degrees Fahr. 
and at a pressure of 5400 pounds 
per square inch. 

The speaker claimed that the steel 
foundry has been so close to the 
metallurgical developments in the 
oil refining industry that most of 
the alloy steels for the purpose are 
as successfully cast as forged. Some 
of the newer alloys are available 
only as castings. 


Chemical analysis must be re- 
stricted to close limits. Thoroughly 
degasified metal minimizes appear- 
ance of pin points, gas pockets, etc. 
Pouring practice is extremely im- 
portant. Fettling and cleaning prac- 
tices must be set up and adhered to 
carefully. Most of the alloys are 
extremely susceptible to air har- 
dening and may crack if subjected 
to intense localized heat. Heat 
treatment is of prime importance. 
Inspection of this class of castings 
is unusually minute and thorough. 


Size of gates on the castings is 
regulated to a predetermined cross 
sectional area to serve as a meter- 
ing orifice. For example, flanged 
fittings up to 1000 pounds in weight 
use a gate in which the cross sec- 
tional area in square inches is equal 
to 0.09 of the square root of the 
weight of the casting. Molds are 
made from a comparatively weak 
sand, 2.0 pounds’ green’ shear 
strength, 5 to 6 pounds green com- 
pression, and 40 pounds dry com- 
pression, moisture content 1.8 to 2.2 
per cent and permeability 300 or 
more. 

“Malleable Iron Castings—Manu- 
facture, Properties and Uses,” was 
the title of a paper presented by 
L. J. Wise, Chicago Malleable Cast- 
ings Co., Chicago, at a malleable 
session. ‘The speaker pointed out 
that about half of the total malle- 
able iron production is used by the 
automotive industry and the remain: 
der for agricultural implements, 
railroad equipment and a wide vari- 
ety of miscellaneous uses including 
pipe fittings, lawn mower parts, 
stadium seat brackets, washing ma- 
chine parts, lamp brackets, bridge 
railing, etc. 

Hyman Bornstein, Deere & Co., 
Moline, Ill., speaking on “Short 
Cycle Anneal,” pointed out that the 


metallurgical basis for shorter an- 
nealing periods for malleable cast 
iron had been known many years. 
The long annealing cycle used in 
the usual periodic oven was due to 
limitations of equipment. Occa- 
sionally smaller ovens would be 
used or packing materials would 
be eliminated. Both schemes would 
result in cutting down the annealing 
cycle. 

Development of the radiant tube 
furnace has given the malleable 
foundryman a tool with which he 
can obtain a shorter anneal. A 
metal which would annea! in 7 
days in the periodic oven, can be 
annealed in less than 60 hours in 
the radiant tube furnace. 


Composition a Factor 


Composition is important and af- 
fects annealing. Increase in sili- 
con has marked effect on reducing 
time. On production runs in the 
radiant tube furnace, a metal of 1.00 
per cent silicon has been annealed 
in 52 hours, 1.20 per cent silicon in 
30 hours and 1.75 per cent silicon 
in 14% hours. This type of furnace 
permits control of atmosphere and 
a definite atmosphere is introduced 
to prevent scaling and to minimize 
decarburization. 

The author’s company during the 
past year has done experimental 
work to determine optimum cycles 
for various compositions, effect of 
silicon on annealing, effect of vari- 
ous furnace atmospheres and effect 
of various rates of heating to the 
maximum temperature. 

James H. Lansing, shop practice 
engineer, Malleable Founders’ so- 
ciety, Cleveland, discussed the im- 
portance of malleable iron castings 
in the industrial field. Mr. Lansing 
used slides to show a wide variety 
of malleable applications in the au- 
tomotive, railroad, and miscellane- 
ous fields. 

Discussing the “Limitations of 
Foundry Refractories,’ M. C. Booze, 
Charles Taylor Sons Co., Cincinnati, 
stated that temperatures, rates of 
melting and refining, slag composi- 
tion, and other factors must be held 
within the bounds of safety and 
economy relative to the furnace 
lining. Because cf urgent demands 
for better refractories, more im- 
portant developments have taken 
place in that field during the past 
decade than ever before. New types 
of products are available and great 
improvements have been made in 
the commonly used refractories. 

The speaker discussed the various 
factors such as shrinkage, spalling, 
thermo-spalling, and slag erosion 
which effect the life of refractories. 
He presented valuable information 
on the properties of various types 
of refractories and indicated the 
improvements which may be se- 
cured in furnace life through design 
and manipulation. 
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@® SPRING WASHERS are being 
called upon to withstand different 
service conditions. Modern assembly 
line operations employ the use of 
power wrenches, nut runners and 
similar equipment to facilitate oper- 
ations. These impose more severe 
service on the spring washers usec 
in these assemblies and emphasize 
the importance of adequate heat 
treating procedure in manufacture. 
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Spring Washers 


Increased severity of service conditions 

entails adequate heat-treating procedure 

for spring washers. Practice of one manu- 
facturer is outlined here 


Practice of Philadelphia Steel & 
Wire Corp. in making spring wash- 
ers in its Philadelphia plant involves 
use of a fine-grained spring steel 
between 0.60 to 0.70 per cent car- 
bon. Before fabrication, it shows a 
hardness between 20 and 25 Rock- 
well C. It is received in the form of 
hot-rolled rounds and shapes and 
is cold drawn to the various sizes 
of keystone wire required for the 


fabrication of Neverslip spring 
washers. 

Some of the smaller sections re 
quire as many as 8 to 10 passes 
through wire drawing plates. The 
wire is given a spheroidizing treat 
ment between each pass to produce 
a globular condition of the carbide. 
Temperature of approximately 1300 
degrees Fahr. is employed. A key 
stone cross section is required to 
compensate for change in cross 
section produced during the coiling 
treating procedure in manufacture. 


Performs Dual Operation 


The cold drawn keystone wire is 
fabricated into spring washer form 
on specially designed machines 
which, in addition to coiling, auto 
matically sever each convolution. 
By coiling the keystone wire with 
the narrow side adjacent to the 
mandrel, the narrow side thickens 
and the wide side thins so the re 
sulting cross section is rectangular. 
Inside diameters of the spring 
washers produced vary from 0.098 
to 4 inches and the cross-sectional 
dimensions of the wire include the 
range from 0.022 x 0.022-inch to 
% x *s-inch. Weight varies from a 
few ounces to. several hundred 
pounds per thousand pieces. Inside 
diameters are held to plus or minus 
0.005-inch tolerance on small sizes 
while in sizes for larger bolt diam 
eters the tolerances may run as high 
as 1/32-inch. 

After fabrication, the _ spring 
washers are hardened in rotary-re- 


Drawing dense load of small spring 

washers in air-tempering furnace. 

Photo courtesy Leeds & Northrup Co., 
Philadelphia 
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tort type gas-fired furnaces. These 
are closely muffled so there is no 
chance for intake of atmosphere. 
Burners are arranged so the heat 
input can be controlled throughout 
the entire length of the cast Ni- 
chrome retort. Temperature within 
the retort is ccntrolled automatical- 
ly. 
At the discharge end of the fur- 
nace the work passes through an 
oil-sealed chute into a rotary quench 
drum without coming into contact 
with the atmosphere. This makes 
it possible to hold decarburization 
and scaling to a negligible mini- 
mum. 

After oil quenching, fracture and 
hardness tests are made at close 
intervals to determine grain struc- 
tures and to assure maximum hard- 
ness prior to tempering. 

Following these checks the mate- 
rial passes through a wash to re 
move all traces of quenching oil. 
Then the spring washers are drawn 
in a dense load Homo forced-convec- 
tion air-tempering furnace shown in 
the accompanying illustration. In 
this particular view, 700 pounds of 
3/16-inch spring washers are being 
handled. It requires less than one 
hour to draw this load in this elec- 
tric furnace. 


Provides Uniform Heating 


The hot air, forced in one direc- 
tion by means of a powerful fan, 


driven by 3-horsepower motor pro- 


vides uniform heating throughout, 
regardless of density of load. 

To insure uniform rate of heat- 
ing, the furnace is equipped with 
automatic controls which can be set 
to regulate the input of current ac- 
cording to the nature of the load. 
Readings taken at five different 
points in dense loads made up ol 
small spring washers such as the 
load illustrated have shown less 
than 5 degrees variation between 
any two points in the load. Drawing 
temperatures range between 500 and 
700 degrees Fahr. depending upon 
analysis of material and cther fac- 
tors. Hardness produced varies be- 
tween 48 and 53 Rockwell C. 

Each lot treated receives several 
tests including a fracture test after 
tempering. Also hardness readings 
are taken from each lot to insure 
the required uniformity. 

Spring washers so produced have 
the necessary stamina to withstand 
increased speed and thrust of power 
wrenching, although the cross sec- 
tional dimensions of standard spring 
washers are approximately the 
same as when wrenching of nuts 
was done manually. 

There is a tendency in many cases 
to use spring washers too light in 
cross-sectional area to provide ade- 
quate tension in the bolted as- 
semblies, although engineers are 
giving increased thought to the se- 
lection of spring washers suitably 
proportioned for the service they 
must perform. 
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Develops New 
Test Furnaces 


@ NEW TEST furnace, recently de- 
veloped by P. G. McVetty, Westing- 
house research laboratories, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in effect combines 
60 creep machines into a single unit. 
With three of the new furnaces in 
operation, it will be possible to con- 
duct 180 simultaneous tests. Each 
machine is a heavy alloy steel block 
housed in a three-walled cylinder 
more than 6 feet high and supported 
on a sand foundation. To retain 
heat inside the furnace, the outer 
shell is made of concentric sheets 
of polished nickel and aluminum 
separated by powdered silocel. Sand 
was used in the 6-foot deep founda- 
tion pit because of its ability to 
minimize the effects of vibration 
which are known to hasten the 
creep of metals. To Keep the sand 
warm and dry, the pit has its own 
electrical heating unit. 

Three electric windings on the 
metal core of the furnace produce 
temperatures up to 1000 degrees 
Fahr. and a photo-electric cell main 
tains the temperature within 10 de 
grees or less by automatically oper- 
ating a resistance which controls 
the electric current. The cylinde: 
revolves once an hour to distribute 
heat equally to all parts of furnace. 

Each heating core has 12 spaces 
for holding twelve 20-inch test 
samples which may be subsidivided 
into five sections to make 60 tests. 
Dial gages connected with com- 
parison rods extending through the 
top of the furnace measure the rela 
tive vertical displacement of the 
rods. Samples may be loaded by 





Three 


completed 
machines simultaneously test 180 
alloys at 1000 degrees Fahr. 


newly creep 


weights and levers to a stress of 
50,000 pounds per square inch of 
metal under test. 

For a double check the machine 
has a circular track and a microm 
eter microscope, or extensometer. 
A laboratory worker welds’ two 
platinum spots or targets at top 
and bottom of each metal sample, 
scratches very fine lines on these 
spots and fastens the metal sample 
in the furnace. When it is time to 
take a creep measurement, the cyl- 
indrical shell is revolved until the 
sample is opposite two quartz win 
dows which pierce the 10'-inch 
wall. The microscope is rolled in 
place on the track, operator sights 
through quartz windows and meas 
ures the distance between the two 
platinum targets. Its measurements 
are accurate within 0.00001-inch. 

Readings are taken daily for ap 
proximately three months, charting 
the results as a gradual curve. In 
three months sufficient data has 
been accumulated to make it pos 
sible to estimate how the metal will 
creep during the next 20 to 30 years. 


Devise Welding Process 
To Replace Soldering 


@A_ low-cost resistance welding 
process of an electronic type has 
been developed by General Electric 
engineers to replace expensive 
soldering operations in the manu 
facture of such items as radio sets, 


watches, small meters, industrial 
control devices, railway _ signal 
equipment and business machines. 


A current of several thousand 
amperes flows in secondary circuit 
of welder for a half-cycle, which is 
precisely timed by an ignitron tube 
and its associated control circuit. 
This circuit includes a dial for regu 
lating heat by the _ phase-shifting 
method. Amount of heat is deter: 
mined accurately by duration of cur 
rent flow; maximum heat is ob 
tained with a current duration of 
slightly more than 1/120-second. 


Static Charges on Belts 
Grounded by Graphite 


@ Accumulation of static charges on 
driving belts of machines has been 
a frequent cause of complaint, as 
such electrical effects may be danger- 
ous in moist atmospheres, according 
to Acheson Colloids Corp., Port 
Huron, Mich. 

It has been found that charges can 
be dissipated by treating belts with 
an aqueous dispersion of colloidal 
graphite. This electric furnace prod- 
uct is a good conductor of electricity. 
Graphite films formed on belts carry 
static charges from _ pulleys’ to 
frames. Present practice is to apply 
a suspension of colloidal graphite in 
water directly to pre-cleaned belts 
by simple brushing. 





Gear Industry Learns More 
About Combatting Noise 


@® PROGRESS in various technical 
aspects of the gear industry was 
reported at the twenty-first semi- 
annual meeting of the American 
Gear Manufacturers association at 
Skytop, Pa., Oct. 10-12. 

More customers are demanding 
noiseless gears, with the result the 
industry now has well-established 
methods for measuring noise and 
breaking it into its component fac- 
tors. 

A notable paper on this subject 
was submitted by Roland S. David- 
son, Thomson laboratory, General 
Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass., and 
Laurence J. Collins, metal gear en- 
gineering department of that com- 
pany. It described this company’s 
approach on the problem of noise 
analysis and described a new noise 
meter which, by analyzing noises 
and measuring them on a decibel 
scale, has proved of much practical 
value. 

In several cases noise analyses 
compared with vibration tests on a 
gear wheel have indicated advisa- 
bility of changing wheel dimensions 
with the result that a gear set with 
objectionable whistle was made ac- 
ceptable. In one instance, accept- 
ance of a large gear set was facili- 
tated by tracing an objectionable 
whistle to the commutator of the 
load generator used on test. 


In another instance a large single- 
reduction gear with two _ pinions 
had an annoying beat, 125 per min- 
ute, in its noise. Noise analysis 
showed a component measured as 
660 cycles was beating at this rate. 
The eighth harmonic of the high 
pressure pinion rotation was calcu- 
lated as 666.16 cycles per second and 
the eleventh harmonic of the low 
pressure pinion rotation was 664.07 
cycles per second, the difference be- 
ing 2.09 beats per second, or 125.4 
per minute. Examination of the 
hobbing machine on which the 
pinions had been cut disclosed a 
slight bending of a shaft in the dif- 
ferential train and it was this bent 
shaft that had produced the periodic 
errors resulting in these harmonics. 

While such delicate noise meters 
have real value, said J. O. Almen, 
Research Laboratories division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Detroit, much 
can be done through the use of 
simply equipment and ingenuity. As 
examples, he cited air cleaners and 
exhaust mufflers on automobiles. 
These devices in effect are silencers. 
They are tuned to the vibration of 
the motor by means of short pipes. 


James H. Flagg, Watson-Flagg 
Machine Co. Inc., Paterson, N. J., 
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warned that the problem of noise 
cannot always be solved satisfac- 
torily by means of a decibel test 
of the gearmotor unit alone. An 
analysis of the various harmonics 
and compounded sound waves gen- 
erated when the gearmotor actually 
is at work in its application is 
necessary. 

Demands from customers for 
noise elimination of late have 
reached such proportions, declared 
R. S. Marthens, Nuttall works, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, as to warrant setting 
up of an AGMA noise standard. On 
gearmotors for certain applications, 
as in the textile industry, said Mr. 
Marthens, his company uses a simple 
noise meter, taking six to eight 
readings in different locations three 
feet distant from the gearmotor. It 
employs 70 decibels as the maxi- 
mum acceptable reading. 


Gearmotors Increase 


Where few gearmotors were in 
use prior to 1929, said Mr. Mar- 
thens in a comprehensive paper on 
these units, they now are in wide 
use and can be applied to almost 
any drive. A recent survey, he said, 
shows there are few drives that do 
not require some kind of speed re- 


duction. Mr. Marthens. described 
many typical gearmotor applica- 
tions. 


Maintenance of gearmotor drives, 
according to W. P. Schmitter, Falk 
Corp., Milwaukee, is a matter more 
of the motors than of the gears. 
Recent examination of a gearmotor 
installation in a steel mill drive 
showed that the gears had worn 
imperceptibly after two years of 
continuous service. 

Control of general-purpose mo- 
tors was the subject of a paper by 
N. L. Hadley, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. This paper cov- 
ered controls as well as undervolt- 
age protection, protection by inter- 


locking, overload protection and 
protection by enclosure. The par- 
ticularly interesting conclusion 


voiced by Mr. Hadley as a result of 
tests was that starting and acceler- 
ating torques of general-purpose 
motors subject the mechanical drive 
to less strain than generally be- 
lieved. The operation of plugging a 
motor at full voltage from full 
speed forward to full speed reverse, 
for example, was shown to produce 
torques that cause no concern. 


In discussing this paper Mr. 
Marthens cautioned that when an 
overload protection circuit goes to 
work observation should be made 
at once so that the cause of the 





overload may be recognized and 
eliminated. 

A paper by M. S. Hancock, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was devoted to 
characteristics of general-purpose 
motors. He not only discussed the 
features of motors of different types 
but told which will meet gear re- 
quirements at lowest cost. 

Recently the Sear Manufacturers’ 
association organized two new com- 
mittees, one covering cast iron and 
its application to gears and the 
other lubrication of gears. The lat- 
ter committee, according to H. A. 
McConville, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., its chairman, 
already has ascertained that some 
current lubrication specifications 
are undesirable. For instance, the 
600W lubricants, frequently recom- 
mended, should not be used with 
gears. 

The speed reducer committee has 
added to its recommended practice 
a provision covering helical and 
herringbone speed reducing and in- 
creasing gears. It provides that gear 
manufacturers will assume responsi- 
bility for unsatisfactory operation 
only if the drive has been designed 
correctly so as to be free of undue 
variations in torsional vibrations. 
The speed reducer coimmittee in- 
cidentally, hereafter will be known 
as the enclosed gear drive commit- 
tee and it will have as subcommit- 
tee the former gear motors com- 
mittee. 

Work on chain and_e sprocket 
nomenclature has been completed 
during the past few months. The 
bevel gear committee is revamping 
its entire recommended practice. 
The electric railway gearing com- 
mittee had added to its recommend- 
ed practice the tooth proportions of 
a closed herringbone railway gear. 
The inspection committee is work- 
ing on standards for tolerances in 
gears. 

A valuable paper on the applica- 
tion of bronze to worm gearing was 
submitted by J. A. Hatch, McCal- 
lum-Hatch Bronze Co. Inc., Buffalo. 
This will be published in an early 
issue of STEEL. 


Statistics Forthcoming 


A noteworthy addition to the sta- 
tistical data available to students 
of the business trend will be con- 
tributed by the association, starting 
in the immediate future. According 
to announcement by Howard Dingle, 
president, Cleveland Worm & Gear 
Co., Cleveland, and president of the 
association, the latter will release 
to business publications its statis- 
tics covering gear orders. 

A plan for training boys to be- 
come mechanics was reported by 
R. C. Ball, president, Philadelphia 
Gear Works Inc., Philadelphia, chair- 
man of the association’s industrial 
relations committee. It was referred 
to the attention of the executive 
committee and may soon become 
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Wirn sales departments clamoring for 
smoother and smoother surfaces, roll mill men 
have been doing a lot of thinking about ways 
and means of getting such surfaces. Most of 
them agree that smooth rolling depends on: 
1. Proper control of cooling water 
Efficient lubrication of roll surfaces 
Adequately filled passes 
Proper gripping action by the rolls 
Ability of roll metals to withstand high 
friction and pressure while maintaining 
hard surfaces free of firechecks, spalling, 
etc. 
The first three are your problems, but the last 
two are ours. Solving those two has required 
the coordination of many fabricating opera- 
tions of which one of the most important is 
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Get smoother finishes 


STEEL CASTINGS ¢ STEEL MILL EQUIPMENT e 








known as swirl casting. Here’s how we do it 
at Birdsboro and how you benefit. 


Before pouring, each mold is placed in an 
upright position and carefully gated so that 
the molten metal will enter the mold with a 
swirl or whirlpool-like motion. As in a whirl- 
pool, impurities flow to the center and rise 
into the head. Nothing but clean metal remains 
in the roll when the head is removed. 


Machined, the roll surface 
tight-grained structure of uniform hardness. 
In your mill, that surface remains true longer 
—imparts to your product exactly the finish 
you desire throughout the long life of the roll. 


shows an even 


Birdsboro rolls are produced by the very latest 
approved methods and subject to rigid control 
throughout. Our facilities can handle any type 
or size. Send us an order and compare length 
of life and wearing qualities against your 
present make. Birdsboro Rolls cost no more. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY ¢ CRUSHING 





MACHINERY 


BIRDSBORDG 


STEEL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY 


PLANTS AT BIRDSBORO AND READING , PENNSYLVANIA 
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operative. Not as comprehensive as 
the apprentice plans of larger com- 
panies, the plan is aimed to produce 
machinists fcr smaller companies. 
It provides for a working course of 
two years with a scheduled number 
of hours devoted to various types 
of machine work. 

At the end of the training period 
the boy is to receive a diploma is- 
sued by the American Gear Manufac- 
turer’s association and signed by 
the present cf the member com- 
pany where the boy received his 
training. Under the plan the boys 
will be encouraged to attend night 
school but this will not be manda- 
tory. Suggested compensation for 
the learners is 25 cents an hour at 
plants located in smaller cities with 
a 5-cent increase every six months. 
Rates may be somewhat higher in 
the large cities. 

An address on flexible budgeting 
was given by W. H. Compton, Wil- 
liam H. Compton & Co., Trenton, 
N. J. The speaker explained a new 
type of cost and profit trend chart, 
applicable to a business of any kind, 
which shows profit or loss for any 
rate of operations, thus making it 
unnecessary for management to 
guess what its showing will be un- 
til some time after the end of the 
month when the figures have been 
compiled. 

The meeting was enlivened by a 
human interest address, on the sub- 
ject of “Buying and Selling” by A. 
G. Hoperaft, purchasing agent, 
Cleveland Worm & Gear Co., Cleve- 
land. 

Industry is judged by what its 
employes and customers _ think 
about each individual company, and 
by the attitude of the people who 
reside in the community in which 
that company’s plant is_ located, 
said Col. Willard Chevalier, vice 
president, McGraw-Hill Co., New 
York. The popular feeling toward 
industry in general is the composite 
of the feeling toward individual 
companies. The public relations job 


of industry, therefore, depends on 


the conduct of each individual com- _ 


pany. 

Col. Benjamin A. Franklin, in- 
dustrial engineer and secretary of 
the Specialty Paper and Board af- 
filiates, spcke on the subject of in- 
dustrial relations. Three companies 
to his knowledge have been able to 
work out a plan of security to their 
employes, guaranteeing to pay 
them once a week 48 to 52 weeks 
a year. They do this by basing pay 
on a percentage of gross sales. 
Though the rate of compensation 
thus fluctuates up and down with 
the sales curve the men are sure of 
a pay check every week. 

Relations with employes improve 
with policies which help the worker 
to save a portion of his wages, that 
help them through beneficial so- 
cieties and in other ways. One com- 
pany gets good results by declaring 
a dividend for the workers every 
time it declares one on the common 
stock. 

In discussing human _ relations, 
Mr. Dingle declared that industry 
earnestly is seeking an answer to 
the problem of reconciling security 
of the worker with the system of 
free enterprise and so far.the ques- 
tion still is open. 

Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co., Newport News, Va., 
is a new member of the association. 


Crowning Gear Teeth in 
Production Proves Simple 


@A SIMPLE but effective method 
of “crowning” gear teeth in regu 
lar production is being used by 
Warner Gear Co., Muncie, Ind. The 
method, shown in the accompanying 
illustration, consists of using two 


Two dummy blades ground with 

a slight taper offset the rack blades 

in this rack finisher for crowning 
gears in production 








dummy blades in the center of a 


crossed-axis gear-finishing rack, 
these blades being ground with a 
slight transverse taper so that the 
cutter blades on one end of the 
rack are angled a few tenths in one 
direction, and those on the other 
end a few tenths in the opposite di- 
rection. 

The objective, of course, is to 
provide a minutely greater thick- 
ness at the center than at the ends 
of the teeth so as to prevent con- 
centration of tooth loads at the 
ends resulting from imperfect mat- 
ing arising from heat treating 
warpage, unavoidable manufactur- 
ing and assembly variations, or pos- 
sible minor shaft deflections under 
load. 


Overdrive Suggests Idea 


The idea was evolved as the re- 
sult of experiences with overdrive 
gears about 2% years ago. In one 
type of overdrive being brought out 
in 1935, a total variation of 0.0002- 
inch was found to represent the 
difference between a good assem- 
ly and one too noisy to be accept- 
able. <A special internal gear fin- 
isher developed at the time was 
found to produce gears Satisfactory 
from the noise standpoint as a re- 
sult of a cutting action which 
crowned the gear teeth automatical- 
ly by interference cutting near the 
ends of the internal teeth. 

The next step was to crown the 
teeth of the pinion which meshed 
with this internal gear as well as 
with the sun gear of the planetary 
assembly, further improving noise 
characteristics. It was for this op- 
eration that the above mentioned 
rack design was first used. 


Discuss Protection of 
Metal Against Corrosion 


@ Four technical papers presented 
last spring at a meeting of the De- 
troit section of American Society 
for Testing Materials have been 
published in booklet form under the 
title, “Sympcsium on _ Protecting 
Metals Against Corrosion.” 

Papers comprising this symposium 
include one on “Corrosion-Resistant 
Alloys” by H. W. Gillett, metallurg- 
ist, Battelle Memorial institute, 
another on “Protection of Base 
Metals by the Use of Metallic Coat- 
ings” by C. E. Heussner, material 
engineer, Chrysler Corp., a third on 
“The Pre-treatment cf Metals” by 
R. J. Wirshing, research engineer, 
General Motors Corp., and a dis- 
cussion on “Corrosion Protection by 
Means of Organic Coatings” by J. L. 
McCloud, metallurgical chemist, 
Ford Motor Co. 

Copies of this symposium can be 
obtained frcm headquarters of the 
society, 260 South Broad street, 
Philadelphia, at 50 cents. 
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NEW METAL PRODUCTS 


g@ A new aid to kitchen efficiency is 
found in a “No Fumble” utensil rack 
just introduced by the Cutlery divi- 








sion of Remington Arms Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Stainless steel utensils have hard 
rubber handles with special notches 
that provide quick, non-slip action 
for the user. Rack is 12 inches long 
and 2 inches deep, finished in red, 
ivory or green lacquer. It contains 
a pancake turner, mixing spoon, 
serving spoon, spatula, fork, utility 
knife, parer and slicer. 


@Originally designed for storage of 
permanent and semi-active records 
of banks, steel storage files, a prod- 
uct of Steel Storage File Co., 2216 
West Sixty-third street, Cleveland, 
are finding application in general of- 
fices and are being used also for 
storage of tools, supplies and small 
parts. 

Files are tailor-made to fit any 
printed form or material to be 
stored, and are welded of substantial 
weight steel. By means of a locking 
device drawers or files of any size 
may be stacked to any convenient 
height. Files combine functional 
features of front-office files and are 
painted the customary green. 


@ A full revolving “s-yard machine, 
named the Comet, available in any 
combination as shovel, crane, clam- 
Shell, dragline, pile-driver or trench- 
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hoe, has been introduced by Hanson 
Excavator Works, 222 South Mich- 
igan avenue, Chicago. 

Machine is mounted on an elec- 
trically welded steel lower base or 
frame of rigid construction. Crawl- 
er frames are heavily webbed, and 
crawlers are oversize to provide ease 
of travel and operation. Upper tur- 
ret frame carries machinery on a 
ring gear, revolving on rollers. All 
clutches are of the expansion double- 
shoe type with independent hydrau- 
lic control. It is possible to crowd, 
hoist, swing, propel and raise the 
boom simultaneously. This shovel 
is the smallest of the Hanson group, 
weighing 20,000 pounds. 


@ A candid camera, formed almost 
entirely of zinc alloy die castings, 
has just been introduced to the low- 
price market by Universal Camera 
Corp. Many features formerly found 
only in more expensive models are 





included in this camera, it is claimed. 
The lens is an f:7.9 Vitar; the shut- 
ter has three speeds, 1/25-second, 
time and bulb, and an iris dia- 
phragm with four stops, f:7.9, 11, 
16 and 22. 

Practically every part of this Uni- 
vex Iris camera except its lens and 
shutter is die cast of zinc alloy. 
It is finished in a combination of 
baked enamel and satin chromium 
plate. Careful elimination of un- 
necessary metal has brought com- 
bined weight of die-cast parts to ex- 
actly 1 pound. 


@ Featuring portability as its chief 
advantage, a street roller for jobs 
varying in size from pot holes to 
city blocks has been introduced by 
Littleford Bros., Cincinnati. 
Machine can be moved to and from 
job by attaching to a truck in the 
same manner that a trailer is towed. 
It consists of two rollers—a large 
roller giving 150 pounds per inch 
compaction and an auxiliary front 
roller. Instead of the conventional 
casting, smaller front roller is weld- 
ed from 10%*:-inch pipe, 2 feet in 





length, with a steel disk welded 
into each end. Machine operates at 
an average speed of 2 miles per 
hour and is used on hot or cold 
bituminous mix, earth subgrades or 
brick surfaces, where area is too 
small to warrant use of a large 
roller. 


@ For spotting loaded railroad cars 
when a switch engine is not avail 
able, capstan type car pullers of 7% 
to 15-horsepower rating, manufac 
tured by Fridy Hoist & Machinery 
Co., Mountville, Pa., are particularly 
useful in that a single man can do 
work which formerly required a 
yard gang of four or five men. 

These machines are often subject 
to overloads. To assure maximum 
ruggedness and strength in the ver 
tical capstan, which must withstand 
a pull of as much as 500 tons, an al- 
loy iron containing 1.25 to 1.50 per 
cent nickel and about 0.30 per cent 
chromium, produced with 30 pet 
cent steel in the mixture, is em- 
ployed. Same nickel content, with- 
out chromium, is specified for the 
spur gears. 


MDesigned to eliminate principal 
difficulties encountered in the re- 
frigeration industry in defrosting 
low side in freezer rooms, a new 
unit, Known as the Freezing Oven, 
has been introduced by Trenton Au 
to Radiator Works, Trenton, N. J. 

This low temperature unit cooler 
is housed in an insulated steel shell 
with rear adjustable louvers. It has 
a_ self-contained electrical defrost 
scheme. By shutting suction hand 
valve, closing louvers and turning 
on heater, unit becomes an insulated 
electrical oven. Whole defrost proc 
ess is accomplished in 20 to 30 min 
utes without materially affecting 
temperature of cooler. 








Grease Institute Surveys 
Service of Its Products 


@® PROPER selection and use 
of greases, specifications for greases, 
and devices for supplying grease 
to industrial machinery, were 
subjects given full discussion at the 
sixth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Lubricating Grease institute 
in Chicago, Oct. 3-4. Sessions con- 
ducted at the Stevens hotel were 
well attended. Officers for the com- 
ing year were elected, the new presi- 
dent being M. R. Bower, Standard 
Oil Co. of Ohio, Cleveland. An- 
nouncement of the election appeared 
in STEEL for Oct. 10, page 224. 

Selection of grease as to con- 
sistency depends obviously on bear- 
ing design and service, it was stated 
in one paper. In dealing with chem- 
ical and physical evaluation of lu- 
bricating greases, the authors, W. A. 
Lutz and H. A. Ambrose, Gulf Re- 
search & Development Co., and 
W. A. Gruse, Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research, Pittsburgh, 
pointed out that in many light, high 
speed installations, where frictional 
loss is not desirable, a relatively solid 
product which channels in place is 
useful. 

In a ball bearing, for example, a 
channeling grease will form a ring 
adhering to and rotating with the 
ball retainer. Since there is es- 
sentially no internal shearing or 
working of the grease, the bulk of 
the friction is the relatively small 
amount developed in the thin film 
on the balls and race. In compari- 
son, semifluid greases will flow 
readily against the moving parts, to 
be churned and worked during the 
operation. Such a lubricant may be 
necessary to carry the imposed load, 
but internal friction will be high. 


Starting Torque Important 


The starting torque of the grease- 
lubricated bearing is of Some im- 
portance, it was stated, particularly 
in cold climates or in the apparatus 
where a high starting torque will 
cause disturbances in the system. 
For example, if a textile spindle 
bearing were lubricated with a 
grease having ae high starting 
torque, belt slippage might occur, 
causing breaking of the _ textile 
threads. 

It was pointed out that the start- 
ing torque of grease appears to be 
dependent upon the freezing point 
of the oil from which it is made, 
moderate variations in soap content 
having little influence at low tem- 
peratures. Greases to be used in 
bearing at low temperature ap- 
parently should be low in water 
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content to avoid freezing and forma- 
tion of ice crystals which would in- 
crease internal friction. The run- 
ning torque of a grease may be 
important where a large number of 
units is connected into one system, 
since power consumption will be af- 
fected. A channeling grease would 
offer advantages in such a case, it 
was Stated. 

While the melting point de- 
termines the highest temperature 
at which a grease may Safely be 
used, the authors point out that the 
relation should not be taken too 
literally. A lime soap grease may 
melt at about 200 degrees Fahr. but 
it will not, in general, function prop- 
erly above 160 to 180 degrees Fahr. 
because water essential to its struc- 
ture will be lost at any higher tem- 
perature. While this consideration 
does not apply with the same force 
to mixed base and soda _ soap 
greases, it is pointed out that ex- 
perience is still the best guide in 
relating melting point to possible 
service. 

Usefulness of a grease may be 
limited not only by its consistency 
and melting point but also by its 
mechanical and chemical stability. 
It is not unusual, according to the 
authors, to expect almost continuous 
operation of a greased bearing for 
several months without renewal of 
lubricant and at temperatures as 
high as 265 degrees Fahr. It is ob- 
vious that a high stability is re- 
quired to meet these severe require- 
ments. 

An improvement in the specifica- 
tion of greases could be made if the 
purchaser would realize that high 
speeds and heavy duty have put com- 
petitive buying of cheap lubricants 
into the class of short-sighted pro- 
cedures, it was pointed out. Often it 
is true that lubricating cost is about 
0.5 per cent of total operating costs, 
while the price of deterioration and 
shut-down is extremely high. The 
best lubricant will be the cheapest, 
and complete frankness as to operat- 
ing conditions will help to find this 
best lubricant. In the final analysis, 
it was stated that specifications must 
govern functional properties; other- 
wise they become a source of trouble 
for all concerned. 

M. J. Helmes, sales manager, lu- 
bricator division, United American 
Bosch Corp., Springfield, Mass., pre- 
sented a paper discussing grease ap- 
plication equipment in the indus- 
trial field. 

“We all know that’ successful 
grease lubrication is dependent on 
many factors,” Mr. Helmes began, 





“put above all, improper application 
of the lubricant is bound to have 
disastrous results which can never 
be offset by the lubricant itself, re- 
gardless of the extent to which you 
improve its quality. It is well-nigh 
impossible to attain the ideal in 


lubrication, since the mechanical 
condition of machinery is never con- 
stant and many factors, difficult to 
control, enter into the problem. Yet, 
today, it is possible to come close 
to attaining this ideal.” 

Mr. Helmes pointed out that there 
are a great variety of grease cups. 
While those with a spring-actuated 
plunger, for instance, are built to- 
ward giving a constant rate of flow, 
they really do not fulfill this pur- 
pose. The reason is that the spring 
is fully compressed when the cup 
is full and the pressure upon the 
grease is therefore much greater 
than when the cup is nearly empty. 
This change in pressure produces a 
great difference in flow which, of 
course, is undesirable. 


Feed Is Not Uniform 


Air compression grease cups also 
fall short in providing uniform 
feed for the same reason. The low 
initial cost of these inefficient de- 
vices alone seems to account for the 
vast number of them still to be 
found in many industrial plants, in 
Mr. Helmes’ opinion. 

He stated it is true that pressure 
guns offer some possibilities for the 
lubrication of industrial machinery 
equipment. With frequent applica- 
tion they may be used on Secondary, 
unimportant bearings to a certain 
degree of satisfaction although even 
here they do not fulfill the require- 
ments of efficient lubrication. How- 
ever, deterioration of the grease film 
is always taking place when pres- 
sure guns are used because lubrica- 
tion is intermittent. The lubricating 
efficiency of the film is constantly 
diminishing until each succeeding 
pressure gun application is made. 

There is always grave danger that 
the bearing will go dry, regardless 
of the thoroughness of the attendant 
to whom lubrication is entrusted, 
and no matter how closely he is 
checked, it is practically impossible 
to eliminate the human element, it 
was stated. Usually, his oversight 
can be discovered only by disastrous 
results, when it is too late. 

Accordingly, Mr. Helmes pointed 
out that the modern efficient method 
of applying grease to a bearing is 
to do it automatically by a forced 
feed and a consistent rate of flow. 
This harmonizes with the best prac- 
tice in oil lubrication and is the 
underlying principle in the develop- 
ment of centralized grease lubrica- 
tion equipment. 

From the outset, certain limita- 
tions in the handling of grease had 
to be taken into consideration. Like- 
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Specialists in Alloy Irons. Our own de- 
velopment in this respect is Paralloy, a 
mixture of Nickel, Chrome and Molyb- 
denum Alloys properly proportioned to 
It will 
deliver high strength, improve tough- 


produce consistent results. 


ness, maximum machinable hardness 
and ready response to heat treatment. 
This has a special advantage for form- 
ing dies or other castings that require 


resistance to abrasion. 
* 


SAND AND CHILLED ROLLS 


YOUNGSTOWN SPECIAL 
ALLOY ROLLS 


CASTINGS UP TO 100,000 LBS. 


The Youngstown Foundry & Machine Company 


Youngstown, Ohio 
— Established 1886 — 





wise, it was recognized that to 
maintain a perfect grease film in 
the bearings, individual feed lines 
were necessary through which the 
required amount of grease could be 
fed, and fed against the resistance 
pressure in the bearing and against 
the friction of the feed line. 

The individual lubricating require- 
ments of various bearings was 
another important factor, it was 
pointed out. In the development of 
a forced-feed grease lubricator that 
would be suitable for roll neck lu- 
brication of pinion and mill stands 
in the steel plants, particular con- 
sideration was given to the design 
and construction of the pumping 
mechanism required to meet the 
tremendously heavy lubricating re- 
quirements involved. For each lu- 
bricating point of these important 
bearings, its individual pump unit 
was provided in the lubricator and 
each unit delivers the grease in a 
positive manner against the exist- 
ing resistance pressure in the re- 
spective bearings and the frictional 
resistance of its feed line. 

Mr. Helmes explained that regula- 
tion of the grease flow to the lu- 


brication point is attained by simply 
adjusting the stroke of the _ in- 
dividual pump unit to any length 
of stroke from “full” to “no de- 
livery.” A minute control of the 
grease flow is thus made possible 
and a constant grease film is main- 
tained in all bearings regardless of 
these varying requirements. This is 
extremely important, he said, be- 
cause even though bearings are 
similar the roll neck bearings of 
one roll, for instance, show varia- 


tions in the resistance pressures. 


Among the series of automatic 
positive forced-feed grease lubrica- 
tors are apparatus for lighter duty, 
such as in rubber plants, cement 
mills, sugar mills, chemical plants 
and coal preparation plants. Also 
available are light-duty forced-feed 
grease lubricators for medium-sized 
machinery equipment. 

The economic value of these ap- 
paratus is recognized by those who 
are using them and their applica- 
tion in the industrial field is increas- 
ing steadily, it was stated. They are 
compact, of simple construction, ef- 
ficient, and can be installed by the 
user on any of his equipment. 





Cast Iron Shavings No Problem Here 





@ This huge automatic is used in machining cast iron automobile clutchparts 
at Inland Mfg. Co. division of General Motors Corp., Dayton, Ohio. With an 
unusually large amount of shavings and borings to be disposed of ordinary 
methods would involve much floor space, trucking and considerable work. 
However, lift elevator at right takes scrap material from machine, dumps it 


on belt conveyor. 


From conveyor material falls into hoppers discharging into 


buckets which carry it to bins—all automatically 
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Price Policy Effect 
On Economic Progress 


Industrial Price Policies and Eco- 
nomic Progress, by Edwin G. Nourse 
and Horace B. Drury; cloth, 314 
pages, 5% x 8 inches; published by 
the Brookings Institute, Washing- 
ton; supplied by STEEL, Cleveland, 
for $2.50; in Europe by Penton Pub- 
lishing Co. Ltd., Caxton House, 
Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 

Institute of economics of the 
Brookings Institute undertook this 
study to afford constructive aid to 
economic progress, looking toward 
an inductive development of a posi- 
tive theory of the pricing process. 
The authors believe this is more 
practically useful than destructive 
criticisms of the current price me- 
chanism on the ground that they de- 
part widely from principles of com- 
petitive prices developed out of the 
conditions of simpler economics. 

The study is not directly concerned 
with the present depression or with 
depression causes or cures. What- 
ever its immediate application, its 
analysis of price policies is con- 
cerned with economic hygiene rath- 
er than emergency treatment of 
acute illness. 

On the basis of a comprehensive 
view of actual complexities in which 
the business man works, it seeks to 
discern the constructive implications 
of what is already being done by 
pacemakers in this field and to en- 
vision the results to be expected if 
these constructive lines of business 
practice were widely followed. 

The study naturally falls into three 
parts: First, general statistical mat- 
ter as a bird’s eye view; second, 
analysis of particular concrete as- 
pects of recent industrial price- 
making; third, organizational factor 
and various ways in which the spe- 
cialized executive function may be 
exercised through price policy to de- 
termine course of modern industry. 


Outline Methods for 
Guarding Employe Health 


@ Two new _ Obulletins outlining 
measures for combating industrial 
disease and for protecting employe 
health are being distributed by Air 
Hygiene foundation, 4400 Fifth av- 
enue, Pittsburgh. 

One deals with “Determination of 
Lead,” a metal which alone or in 
combination constitutes a_ triple 
threat to health of workmen ex- 
posed, as it and its Compounds can 
be inhaled, swallowed or absorbed 
through the skin. The other bulle- 
tin, “Identification of Industrial 
Dusts,” is a guide for appraising 
dust risks. 

These bulletins are part of a se- 
ries prepared by the Preventive En- 
gineering committee of Air Hygiene 
foundation, of which Prof. Philip 
Drinker of Harvard is chairman. 
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Rectifier Protects 
Underground Pipe Lines 


@ Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh, has announced a 
copper-oxide rectox rectifier for 
cathodic protection of underground 





pipe lines by counteracting galvanic 
action and electrolysis. 

Rectifier has a range of 3 to 50 
volts, 1 to 125 amperes direct cur- 
rent output. It consists of neces- 
sary rectox unit for desired rating, 
together with a two-winding trans- 
former, disconnect switch and ter- 
minal board, all mounted on sheet 
steel ventilated cabinet, which can 
be designed for either indoor or 
outdoor use. 

Amount of current and voltage 
needed to protect a given length of 
pipe line can be determined only by 
actual trial, due to variation in re- 
sistivity of coating and of soil con- 
dition. 

Rectifier has no rotating parts 
and operates entirely without noise. 


Fork Truck Designed 
To Handle Heavy Loads 


@ Towmoter Co., 1226 East 152nd 
street, Cleveland, has announced a 
special fork truck of extra heavy 
design, with carriage and _ fork 
arrangement built to handle bulky 
and unwieldy loads. 

Originally designed for handling 
heavy bales of wet pulp, this truck 
has been found equally suitable for 





moving bulky loads of steel tub- 
ing, lumber and crated merchandise. 
It is available with a detachable and 
interchangeable scoop. 

Other features, such as straight 
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gasoline power, hydraulic lift and 
tilt, high speed forward and reverse 
and driving wheels under load, are 
same as on standard model lift 
trucks. 


Special Alloy Steel 
Used for Rail Punches 


@ Tallman Mfg. Co., Shelbyville, II1., 
has introduced two new Talloy light 
weight rail punches for making *- 
inch to %-inch holes through rails 
for attaching splice bars or install- 
ing rail bonds. 

Made of high strength alloy steel 
and_ scientifically heat _ treated, 
punches are light in weight in pro 
portion to their capacity and are 
easily carried, handled and operated 
by one man. Carrying handle is 
fully enclosed and forms a part of 
the main frame. All wearing parts 
are special analysis alloy steel and 
are easily replaceable. Punches are 
available in two different styles and 
sizes for 12 to 40-pound and 12 to 60 
pound rail. 


Mills Expansion Slots 
In Aluminum Pistons 
@ Langelier Mfg. Co., Providence, 


R. I., has developed a machine fol 
milling expansion slots in aluminum 





Motors 
Truck & Coach division of General 
Motors Corp. 

Four standard automatie, positive 
feed units are mounted on a circula) 


alloy pistons for General 


base. Three heads are equipped 
with auxiliary milling attachments, 
and a fourth unit is used for drilling 
a clearance hole for the cutter 
runout. Pistons are clamped with a 
locating pin through the wrist-pin 
hole and are indexed through vari- 
ous working stations. Indexing unit 
is controlled and interlocked elec- 
trically with work heads. Base con- 
tains a lubricant tank and a motor- 
driven pump delivers coolant to cut 
ting tools. 

Production is said to average 375 
pieces per hour. 


Fan Is Cast Aluminum 
@ Advance Aluminum Castings 


Corp., 2742 West Thirty-sixth place, 
Chicago, has developed a new type 
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blower fan with hub cast to form the 
driven unit of a flexible coupling. 

Marketed as Castalu, this fan is 
designed for service on oil burners, 
stokers, and air-conditioning equip- 
ment. It is cast in one piece of 
light, non-corrosive aluminum. 
Standard sizes from 3 x 1*%-inch to 
10% x 54-inch are available in 
either clockwise or counter-clockwise 
rotation. 


Arc Welding Manual 
For Practical Worker 


@ Wilson Welder & Metals Co., 60 
East Forty-second street, New York, 
has added to its line a single-operat- 
or, 100-ampere motor generator arc 
welder, designated as model SC. 
Machine is unusually compact and 
is designed primarily for light-gage 
work, operating efficiently on the 
thinnest material that can be arc 
welded. Adjustment of the gen 





erator’s output is accomplished by 
five marked receptacles with plugs 
for current or heat control and a 
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multi-point field rheostat for adjust- 
ment of open-circuit voltage. Gen- 
erator is of special design and will 
provide unvarying welding heat. It 
is of two-bearing construction, op- 
erating at 1800 revolutions per min- 
ute. Rheostat is equipped with a 
dial and pointer so that machine can 
be reset for any previously used cur- 
rent value. 


Control Minimizes 
False Operation 


M General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has developed a control 
system for punch-presses, actuated 
by air clutches and intended to 
minimize possibility of false opera 
tion. 

Consisting of a magnetic control 
panel, a rotating cam type limit 
switch and oil-proof pushbutton sta- 
tions, this equipment permits four 
different operations. <A _ selector 
switch, which can be locked in po- 
sition, modifies circuit so that any 
of following operations may _ be 
obtained: “continuous stroke’; 
“short,” which allows one complete 
stroke; “long,” which allows opera- 
tor to “inch” press down to a cer- 
tain point at which solenoid remains 
energized and press completes stroke 
automatically; and “inching.” 

All pushbuttons, limit switch con- 
tacts and contactor coils are con- 
nected in secondary circuit of a 
specially designed control trans- 
former, making it impossible for a 
ground at any point in‘the system 
to energize solenoid falsely. 


Abrasive Blasting Unit 
Cleans Small Castings 


@ American Foundry Equipment 
Co., Mishawaka, Ind., has placed on 
the market a small, airless abrasive 
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blasting unit, designed to clean a 
limited number of small castings, 
forgings, heat-treated parts, springs 
and stampings. 

Unit has a bladed wheel which 
turns at 2250 revolutions per min- 
ute. Abrasive is fed into bladed 
sections of this whee] through a 
control gate at its center, and cen- 
trifugal force hurls abrasive upon 
the work. Volume and direction of 
abrasive are controlled so that any 
type of finish is obtainable with 
proper adjustments. 

A rubber conveyor is used to tum- 
ble the work instead of the usual 
metal conveyor, giving a gentle ac- 
tion in which pieces cascade one over 
another. Travel of conveyor is ad- 
justable through a speed reducer, 
permitting control of time work is 
exposed to blast. 

Machine has an operating capaci- 
ty of 2 cubic feet and is known as 
the 20 x 27-inch model. A total of 
6 horsepower is required to op- 
erate the unit. 


Self-Dumping Trailer 
Handles Bulk Materials 


@ Easton Car & Construction Co., 
Easton, Pa., has placed on the mar- 
ket a 3-cubic yard trailer of auto- 





matic dump design that permits 
body to roll over and discharge 
its load when driver releases a latch. 
When empty it returns automat- 
ically to loading positon. 

This type of trailer, Known as 
mode] AR-3 Rapidump, can be used 
for handling refuse, bulk materials 
and production parts. It will handle 
considerably more than 3. cubic 
yards when heaped with door in 
position, but is rated at this capacity 
because it may be used with door off. 
Trailer is 7 feet 6 inches wide over- 
all and is 6 feet 6 inches long in- 
side body. It weighs 1900 pounds. 
Frame and body are sturdily con- 
structed of welded stee] plate. Run- 
ning gear is equipped with pneu- 
matic tires, and Timken bearings 
are used in hubs of pressed steel 
wheel centers. 


Improves Bucket Design 


@ Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, has 
introduced recently developments 
in the design of its light-weight al- 





loy steel grab buckets intended to 
permit application of modern rope- 
reeved grab buckets to high-speed 
tower operation in ship unloading. 


Improvement involves use _ of 
guide rollers located at a much 
lower elevation than usual, thus al- 
lowing for a free play of about 70 
degrees for the closing line. Two 
guide rollers are used instead of one 
in order to split the angle of im- 
pingement in the event closing line 
should pass through an are or more 
than 70 degrees in relation to the 
bucket. 


Pumping Unit Added 
To Broaching Machine 


@ American Broach & Machine Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich., has introduced 
a horizontal hydraulic pull-type ma- 





chine, No. H-2-30, for light internal 
broaching operations, such as key- 
ways and splines. 

Machine can be changed easily 
from one operation to another by 
changing work bushings, broach 
pullers and_ broaches. Surface 
broaching operations can be done 
in rapid and satisfactory manner 
by adding suitable fixtures and tool- 
ing. Bed is well-ribbed to support 
machine members and guide ways 
for the draw head. This bed con- 
tains hydraulic reservoir with Sund- 
strand pumping unit submerged, and 
coolant tank and chip receptacle 
in a separate compartment. 

Draw head is long and has a lu- 
bricating oil reservoir in its body. 
Positive lubrication to guide bars 
and slide ways provides long life 
and accurate alignment. Cycle is 
fast, as dual cylinders are used with 
ram connections to the draw head, 
affording a steady, balanced pull 
on the cutting stroke. 


Switch Housed in Metal 


@ Micro Switch Corp., Freeport, 
Ill., has added to its line a Metal- 
Clad micro switch with an over- 
travel of %4-inch. 

Known as series Q, this switch 
has a 5/16-inch diameter actuating 
plunger, which can be moved ‘'- 
inch beyond operating point with- 
out straining snap action mechan- 
ism. A pretravel of 0.015-inch with 
an operating pressure of 7 to 8% 
ounces and a movement differential 
of 0.0002 to 0.0003-inch are required 
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to operate the switch. Switch is 


sealed in a metal housing with 

right or left-hand angle conduit 

fitting threaded for ‘-inch pipe. 
i 





MICRO SWITCH coRP 
FREEPORT, HL. U.S.A. 





Housing is available also with °s- 
inch straight fitting. 

Contact arrangements can be for 
normally closed, normally opened or 
double-throw circuits. Switch is 
listed for 10 amperes, 125 volts al- 
ternating current; 2 amperes, 600 
volts alternating current; ‘-horse- 
power motors, 115 to 460 volts al- 
ternating current. 


Bronze Mounted Valves 
Have Renewable Bushings 


@ Jenkins Bros., 80 White street, 
New York, have announced a line 
of bronze mounted and all-iron U- 
bolt gate valves, featuring high re- 
sistance to springing and _ distor- 
tion. 

Valve has a renewable bushing 
which makes it unnecessary to junk 
valve bonnet when operating 
threads are worn. By slipping new 
bushing into position, thread en- 
gagement as good as new is ob- 
tained in the old bonnet. Bushing 
can be lifted out, enabling user to 
do a thorough cleaning job in up- 
per part of bonnet chamber. 


High-Speed Reverse Is 
Feature of Transmission 


@ Sundstrand Machine Tool Co., 
Rockford, Ill., has announced a new 
speed 


line of oil-power, variable 





transmissions, said to develop high 
torque with smooth operation both 
at low and high speeds and to pro- 
vide high mechanical efficiency 
throughout entire range of speed. 
Instant reversal is possible at high 
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speeds on continuous duty, greatly 
increasing range of application. 
Transmission is housed in a compact 
caSe and consists of variable dis- 
placement, multiple-piston type 
pump, a fluid motor, which may be 
either variable or constant displace- 
ment, and a single control mechan- 
ism. Control may be either auto- 
matic or manual. 

Model illustrated is rated at 5- 
horsepower and _ provides’ speeds 
from 3 to 2400 revolutions per min. 
ute. Unit is available also in 2 and 
10-horsepower models. 


Elevator Unloads and 
Routes Big Paper Rolls 


@ Revolvator Co., North Bergen, 
N. J., recently adapted its roll- 
routing equipment to solve a con- 
tainer company’s problem of getting 
4000-pound rolls of paper from a rail 

















siding to the two upper floors of a 
4-story building. 

Elevator starts inside one build- 
ing, extends outside another and 
is 60 feet high. It receives 42 x 
60-inch rolls from freight cars, car- 
ries them past two floors and de- 
livers them to third or fourth floor, 
as desired, by a selective system of 
relays. Cradle is dumped by an 
independent motor drive, roll rolls 
off at floor selected and cradle re- 
turns to original floor automatically. 
Same automatic return operation is 
provided between two upper floors. 
Roll destination is chosen simply by 
opening electrically interlocked door 
at desired level. 

This or a _ similar arrangement 
can be used not only in paper plants 
but in other industries where roll 
products are handled. 


Flat Nozzles Introduced 


@ Spraying Systems Co., 4922 West 
Grand avenue, 


Chicago, has an- 
nounced a new line of Flatjet spray 


nozzles, varying in size from ‘% to 
*4-inch and in capacity from 1 to 
20 gallons per minute. 

Nozzle delivers a flat spray with 
uniform distribution, suitable for 
industrial washing, chemical proc- 
esses, scale washing, cooling or 
wherever a sharp, flat, hard-hitting 
spray is required. Standard nozzle 
is brass, although other metals can 
be specified. 


Uses Duplex Circuit to 
Transfer Electric Load 


@ Delta-Star Electric Co. 2400 
block, Fulton street, Chicago, has de- 
vised a type of switch control euip- 
ment with which automatic load 
transfer can be made through mo- 
tor-operated air break switches by 
means of two independent circuits 
one preferred, the other emergency. 

Switches are normally closed on 
preferred line, normally open on 
emergency. With voltage loss on pre- 
ferred line, air break switch opens 
after a time delay, then closes on 
emergency line. Restored voltage 
on preferred line closes switch after 
a time delay, then opens emergency. 
An adjustable time delay feature 
prevents load transfer on transient 
voltage dips. Operation is auto- 
matic, but with provision for man- 
ual substitution. When set for man- 
ual control each motor mechanism 
can be independently operated, open- 
ing or closing either air break 
switch as desired. 


Industrial Gas Engine 
Has Improved Magneto 


@ Briggs & Stratton Corp., Milwau 
kee, has announced a single-cylin- 
der, 4-cycle, air-cooled gasoline en- 
gine, model IBP, which develops 
1 horsepower at 3000 revolutions 
per minute. 

Piston displacement is 4.71 cubic 
inches with a 2 x 1'%-inch bore and 
stroke. Ignition is supplied by a 
dust and moisture-proof high ten- 
sion flywheel magneto. Other stand- 
ard equipment includes Silchrome 








exhaust valve with alloy steel in- 
serted seat, molybdenum alloy valve 


guides, aluminum alloy cylinder 
head, adjustable pneumatic gov- 


ernor, drop-forged crankshaft with 
ball bearing and oil seal, float-feed 
carburetor and oil-bath air cleaner. 


Turret Lathe Attachment 
Turns Locomotive Bolts 


@® Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, 
Wis., has introduced a taper bolt 
turner for use with its high produc- 
tion turret lathes, providing a new 
method for handling the machining 
of taper bolts in locomotive con 
struction shops or repair shops. 

Turner may be set up quickly for 
machining taper bolts of different 
sizes, and also turns straight diame- 
ters, which permits bolts to be fin- 
ished completely in one setting. 
Bolts 2 inches in diameter and 12 
inches long are machined complete- 
ly in 1’ minutes, 

This taper bolt turner is set up 
merely by changing back plate of a 
lathe for mounting on the turret 
face. A guide bar with tapered 
guide cam, which actuates rollers 
and cutter, is fastened to headstock 
and slides in the angle way on the 
turner. Guide bar is arranged so 
that it can-be swung out of the way 
when not in use. In operation, as 
carriage feeds forward, cam _ de- 
presses the roller follower which ro- 
tates a quill inside the turner mov- 
ing tool slide and roller slides out- 
ward at a uniform rate. Rollers fol- 
low immediately behind the tool, 
rolling on finished taper surface. 

Standard turner will cut a taper 
having a maximum diameter of 2 ‘2 
inches and a minimum diameter of 
‘s-inch, with a length of about 14 
inches. Standard taper furnished is 
1/16-inch per foot, but different ta- 
pers may be secured. 


Relay Applicable to 
Photo-Electric Systems 


@ Sigma Instruments Inc., Belmont, 
Mass., has developed for electronic 
and delicate control applications a 
compact, sturdy relay of rapid, posi- 
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tive action at low power input. 
Its fine silver contacts, forming a 
single pole, double-throw switch, 
handle non-inductive loads up to 150 
watts at 110 volts, alternating cur- 
rent. 

Available in various field re- 
sistances, this type 3-A relay re- 
quires only 12 milliwatts for its 
operation. It may be installed di- 
rectly in a variety of vacuum tube 
circuits and is especially adaptable 
to use with photo-electric systems. 
Relay is housed in a dustproof met- 
al case 2%s inches in diameter by 
2% inches high. 


Simplified Sandcutter 
Built for Foundry Use 


@ American Foundry Equipment 
Co., Mishawaka, Ind., is now build- 
ing a simplified sandcutter, known 
as model AM, for the foundry re- 
quiring a small unit. 

Two motors provide power for all 





cutting 


operates 
cylinder and electric cable reel; the 
other operates ground travel device. 
Cutting cylinder is elevated and low- 
ered by means of a hand-operated 


operations. One 


cable hoist. A hand lever is pro- 
vided for steering. An equalizer 
gives the frame complete flexibili- 
ty when maneuvering over uneven 
floors. 

Machine is made in two standard 
sizes with cutting cylinders 45 and 
50 inches long. Maximum clear- 
ance over sand is 26 inches. Width 
overall for each machine is 68% 
and 73‘ inches respectively and 
height overall is 81 inches. 


Resists Abrasive Action 
Of Ceramic Materials 


@ DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, O., has add- 
ed to its line a special model of its 
heavy duty type MBC spray gun, 
designed and constructed to resist 
abrasive action of porcelain and 
ceramic materials. 

Embodying all features of the 
standard gun, this model _ incor- 
porates strengthened wearing parts 
and materials which increase its 
life and assure efficient perfor- 
mance. Body is finished in natural 





alumilite. Trigger pivot screwhole 
bushings and reinforcements insert- 
ed in trigger at contact point of 





needle are special hardened steel. 
Inserts in orifice of the fluid tips 
and points of fluid needles are car- 
boloy, a material only slightly less 
hard than diamond. 


Mixes Coolants 
For Metal Cutting 


@ Mixing Equipment Co., Roches 
ter, has announced production of 
a line of machines for mixing cool- 
ants used in metal cutting opera- 
tions such as turning, milling, bor 
ing, grinding and pipe threading. 

Emulsions made with soluble oils 
are generally unstable and require 
an efficient means of dispersing sol- 
ubie oil into water and maintaining 
absolute uniformity of coolant at 
point of use. These mixers are well 
adapted to this work, it is claimed. 

In a typical installation, two mix- 
ers are used, equipped with monel 
metal shafts and propellers, and 
explosion proof motors. Tanks hold 
60C gallons, and are installed in a 
separate building. Coolant is pump- 
ed in a closed circuit through build. 
ings where metal cutting is done. 
In operation, tank is filled half full 
of water, mixer is started and sol- 
uble oil is let in from a measuring 
tank. 


Multi-Flame Tips Added 


@ The Linde Air Products Co., 205 
East Forty-second street, New York, 
has added to its line two new multi- 
flame welding tips for pipeline con- 
struction by the Lindeweld process. 
Use of these tips is said to result in 
a 25 per cent increase in speed and 
a corresponding reduction in gas 
consumption. 

Four-flame tip has been designed 
for position welds, and six-flame tip 
is intended primarily for rolling 
welds. In addition to the main weld- 
ing flame, the four-flame tip pro- 
vides two flames for preheating the 
vee and a fourth flame for preheat- 
ing the welding rod. Six-flame tip is 
similar in design with exception that 
it has two additional vee preheat 
flames. 
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MATERIALS HANDLING—Continued 


Foundry Sand System 


(Concluded from Page 56) 

A magnetic pulley on conveyor J 
removes any scrap metal that may 
be present. Sand then is dumped 
into a bucket elevator and is ele- 
vated to the large hopper from 
which the entire process is repeated. 
This cycle for sand is performed 
about every two hours. 

One of the large problems is cool- 
ing the sand. This necessitated the 
use of wide belts and slow speeds. 
At one place, a 30-inch belt is used 
with only a 50-ton capacity required. 

Conveyors frames are made from 
steel channels and have 5*-inch 
roller bearings spaced on 4%%-foot 
centers. Roller bearing head shafts 
with gear reducers are used. 

The entire system is under the 
complete control of one man at a 
central control panel. 


¢ 


Analysis of Air for 
Industrial Poisons 


HB Some Methods for the Detection 
and Hstimation of Poisonous Gases 
and Vapors in the Air, by A. S. 
Zhitkova, S. I. Kaplun and J. B. 
Ficklen; cloth, 198 pages, 6 x 9 
inches; ‘published by Service to In- 
dustry, West Hartford, Conn.; sup- 
plied by StreL, Cleveland, for $3; 
in Europe by Penton Publishing Co. 
Ltd., Caxton House, Westminster, 
London, S.W.1. 

In the analysis of air in industrial 
factory inspection, the hygienist is 
not interested in the composition of 
the air as a whole, but in the nox- 
ious materials which enter in the 
course of industrial production. 
Since only small quantities of those 
substances are present, special pro- 
cedures quite different from those 
usually employed in gas analysis 
must be used. In Russia consider- 
able attention has been given to 
that work, and this volume presents 
in detail the various methods used 
by the Soviet state. 

The book is divided into 33 chap- 
ters, of which the first is devoted to 
selection of air to be sampled and 
method of sampling. Chapters II 
to VI deal with determination of 
carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, 
sulphur dioxide, and hydrogen sul- 
phide. Chapters VII to XV discuss 
analyses for nitric acid and nitrogen 
oxides, ammonia, chlorine, hydro- 
gen chloride, hydrogen fluoride, hy- 
drogen cyanide, arsenic and arsine, 
and metals in general. Chapters 
XVI to XXIV are concerned with 
determination of zinc, mercury, 
lead, organic materials in general, 
methane, acetylene, formaldehyde, 
acrolein, and acetone. 

Alcohols, phenol, esters, ethyl 
ether, and benzine are treated in 
chapters XXV to XXIX and the re- 
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ADVERTISIN 
maining chapters describe determin- 
ation of benzene, aniline, nitroben- 
zene, and turpentine. An appendix 
deals with technical gas analysis, 
including the Bunte and Orsat ap- 
paratus, standard solutions, acid- 
imetry and iodometry. A _ bibliog- 
raphy and several tables on toxicity 
and specific gravity of gases and va- 
pors are included. 


Builds Up Tool Points 


@ With a base metal of tungsten 
molybdenum wire, a new electrode 
announced by Harnischfeger Corp., 





man 


} 


VF} 


Milwaukee, is used for making tool 
steel cutting edges on medium car- 
bon steel or for rebuilding worn 
tools and dies. 

This electrode, Known as Smooth 
are Hartung, has air hardening 
properties which without treatment 
possess hardness values in excess 
of 60 Rockwell C. Although not in- 
tended as a substitute for cemented 
carbide tool inserts, electrode is 
recommended for building up tool 
points of high hardness. In this 
procedure it is used with work nega 
tive and electrode positive, accord- 
ing to instructions. 
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Serving Every Industry 


from light loads in the food and textile plants 
to heavy loads in the metal working industries. 





@ A low headroom carrier with power to climb grades and a motor 
operated grab are features of this sheet steel handling installation. 
Some results have been reduction in aisle space, higher piles, more 
tonnage per square foot of floor area and one man control of storage 


operations. 
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Synthetic Rubber 
Depends on Steel 


(Concluded from Page 40) 


storage tanks mentioned above. 
When wanted, it is released with 
ethylene-dichloride to the reactor 
tanks, shown in accompanying illus- 
trations, where a closely controlled 
interaction produces synthetic rub- 
ber latex, a white watery liquid con- 
taining about 80 per cent water and 
20 per cent synthetic rubber in sus- 
pension. 

Subsequent washing removes use- 
less ingredients and the nearly pure 
Thiokol then is passed into coagu- 
lating tanks shown in Fig. 4. Here 
an acid catalyst is introduced to 
bring about coagulation. This is 
carefully controlled to insure proper 
rate and proper size particles. 

The coagulated latex now is dis- 
charged into a filter box shown in 
Fig. 5, where it is washed and ex- 
cess water drained off. After this 
the washed latex is fed into squeeze 
rolls at the wet end of a continuous 
drier shown in the immediate fore- 
ground of Fig. 5. It comes from 
the opposite end of this unit in form 
of particles as shown in Fig. 6. They 
are then pressed into blocks and 
shipped to consumers. 


Powder Metallurgy Finds 
New and Important Uses 
(Concluded from Page 42) 


which varies according to the coarse- 
ness of the grit size, bonding, means 
of truing and other mechanical fac- 
tors. A second defect is that pro- 
duced by the method or the machine 
used for the grinding and may be 
in the form of undulations, feed 
marks, chatters and general surface 
irregularities. 

To remove such defects, Mr. Indge 
stressed importance of employing a 
method of refining which does not 
duplicate the action that produced 
the original errors. Lapping and 
honing operations involve principles 
entirely different from grinding or 
polishing. Surfaces that are to re- 
ceive superfine finishes must be 
properly prepared to make the proc- 
ess of refinement effective. When 
all the surface ‘fuzz’ left by the 
grinding and other irregularities 
has been removed with the surface 
down to the base metal, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to remove more ma- 
terial by lapping. Thus, it is impor- 
tant that preparatory work be care- 
fully controlled. 

In reviewing the acquirement of 
such surfaces, Mr. Indge divided the 
subject under four headings: Lap- 
ping, honing, superfine grinding and 
crankshaft and camshaft finishing, 
concluding that refinement of 
ground surfaces made necessary by 
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the demands of industry for im- 
proved products must be planned by 
the designing engineer. Surface 
finishes are built up, finer abrasives 
being used for each subsequent op- 
eration. Lapping and honing per- 
mit production of refined surfaces 
at high production rates and mod- 
erate costs. Fine limits demand fine 
surfaces and the accuracy of phys- 
ical dimensions is dependent on re- 
fined surfaces. 

Carl T. Guething, sales engineer, 
Heald Machine Co., Worcester, 
Mass., defining borizing as the pre- 
cision finishing of surfaces with spe- 
cial machinery, detailed accuracy in 
borizing. Making the assembly of 
component parts easier, accuracies 
attained by borizing have material- 
ly reduced tolerances, improving the 
quality of performance in both ef- 
ficiency and quietness. 

The most common reason for fail- 
ure to anticipate an expected wear- 
life of gears arrives from misinter- 
pretation of conditions regarding 
the nature and magnitude of the 
load to be carried by the gear, in 
the opinion of W. P. Schmitter, Falk 
Corp., Milwaukee. He spoke on gear 
design as influenced by modern load- 
ing practice, taking up the general 
theory of load transfer in numerous 
types of gears. It is apparent, ac- 
cording to Mr. Schmitter, that a 
theoretical equation can only pro- 
vide accurate evaluation of gear ca- 
pacity when the assumptions in- 
volved are realized. A sub-standard 
gear may contain manufacturing er- 
rors which invalidate any estimates 
of capacity which may have been 
prepared. Undue deflections, pro- 
ducing excessive load concentrations 
usually lead to distress in some 
form. However, knowledge of the 
load carrying ability of gears of 
given specification is today far more 
complete and accurate than avail- 
able methods for quantitative ap- 
praisal of widely varying load and 
duty characteristics. 

Control of small plant purchases 
was the subject of W. C. Zinck, pur- 
chasing manager, North & Judd 
Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn. Func- 
tion of the purchasing department 
covers a broader field than the mere 
procurement of materials, supplies, 
tools and services for the business, 
according to Mr. Zinck. Purchases 
must be made at a cost consistent 
with economic conditions surround- 
ing the material purchased and safe- 
guarding the standard of quality 
and continuity of service. Further- 
more, purchases must be controlled 
because sales at a profit in a com- 
petitive field cannot be made unless 
materials being used in manufacture 
are bought at a cost as low as that 
enjoyed by competitors and because 
investment in inventory must be 
kept at a minimum in these times. 


This control of purchases in a 





small plant, says Mr. Zinck, may be 
secured by making an analysis by 
weeks and months of the procure- 
ment and disbursement averages for 
the past three years. Based on these 


figures, the purchasing manager 
asks three or more suppliers to sub- 
mit bids for all the materials to be 
supplied as needed. It is felt that 
the penalty exacted for buying in 
small quantities is negligible in a 
small plant. If possible, a supplier 
should be small because his relations 
with the small plant are more flex- 
ible and the quantity of business 
more desirable than would be the 
case with a large supplier. Close 
co-operation between supplier and 
purchasing department will permit 
mutual development of a satisfac- 
tory schedule of supply. The only 
objection to this plan is that some 
suppliers will balk at supp'ying free 
warehouse service for the small 
plant, but this matter is conveni- 
ently forgotten when and if the sup- 
plier obtains the order. 


Trends Show Increased 
Use of Gas by Industry 
(Concluded from Page 47) 


said, is confined usually to the in- 
sulating of walls and arches but 
in many cases it pays to remove old 
dense refractory arches and replace 
them with insulating fire brick to 
reduce heating and cooling time, as 
well as to save fuel. 

A symposium was presented on 
successful methods for promoting 
sale cf standardized industrial gas 
equipment. Elmer C. Cook, Ameri- 
ean Furnace Co., Elizabeth, N. J., 
discussed heat treating furnaces. 
R. Louis Towne, Surface Combus- 
tion Corp., Toledo, O., presented his 
views on selling standard equip- 
ment. 


Spotwelding Aircraft 
(Concluded from Page 49) 


Shear strengths increase in a di- 
rect ratio with increase of sheet 
thickness. The Army Air Corps has 
specified a design value equal to 
two-thirds the required minimum 
shearing strength of the single spot 
test specimens as listed in Table I. 
In a joint made from sheets of un- 
equal] _ thickness, the shearing 
strength is governed by the thinner 
sheet. 

Spacing of spotwelds in many 
cases is similar to that of riveted 
construction or slightly less. A typ- 
ical spacing for non-structural parts 
is 1 inch. Another factor for con- 
sideration is the loss of current due 
to shunting through spots already 
welded. Therefore spacing of spot- 
welds in aluminum alloys, where 
the effect is greatest, is usually held 
no closer than *%-inch. 
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Outlook Favorable 
Despite Price Drop 


Production Rises To 


New Peak; Buyers 


More Cautious 


@ FAVORABLE factors still predominate steel mar- 
kets, despite price weakness which has been reflected 
in some hesitation in buying. . 

Headed by the automotive industry, the tendency in 
finished steel consumption remains upward slightly 
and was translated last week into a 3-point rise in 
the national steelmaking rate to 51.5 per cent, a new 
peak for the year to date. 

Prospects for steady or heavier steel requirements 
of leading users the next 60 days are regarded as 
bright. Automobile builders are cheered by relatively 
brisk retail demand for new models, and in some in- 
stances are reported to have revised upward contem- 
plated assemblies for November. 

Motorcar production spurted again last week, touch- 
ing the best level since the second week of May. Out- 
put was 50,540 units, against 37,665 the week before. 
General Motors assembled 27,525, compared with 17,- 
330 the previous week; Chrysler was practically un- 
changed at 11,000; Ford increased to 4075 from 2115; 
while ali others turned out 7940, against 7320. 

While the open break in steel prices has been con- 
fined largely to sheets and strip, reported weakness 
in some other products has induced consumers to be 
more cautious in their purchases until the situation 
clarifies. Since inventories of users generally are 
moderate, however, no prolonged lapse in buying is 
anticipated. 


Automotive Sheets Off $9 
A Ton Since Last May 


Latest reductions in sheet and strip prices mean 
that the automotive buyer at Detroit now is able to 
buy flat-rolled steel for at least $9 a ton below the 
market last May. Compared with 1929, most automo- 
tive sheets today are estimated to be selling at a re- 
duction of about 40 per cent, while since 1923 the 
price has been cut more than in half. 

While the country’s huge capacity for rolling sheets 
and strip, created through the building of numerous 
continuous mills in recent years, to a large extent 
is responsible for price weakness in times of light 
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operations, the increase in producing facilities has done 
little more than match the growth in consumption of 
flat rolled steel. Sheet and strip mills today represent 
slightly more than 30 per cent of all finishing mill ca- 
pacity, while sheet and strip production in 1937 was 
30 per cent of the total output of all finished prod- 
ucts. 

Most steelmaking districts reported gains in opera- 
tions last week. Pittsburgh was up 3 points to 40 per 
cent, Chicago up 1 to 45.5 per cent, Cleveland up 5 
to 56 per cent, Detroit up 5 to 77 per cent, New Eng- 
land up 5 to 70 per cent, Cincinnati up 27 to 70 per 
cent and St. Louis up 3 to 48.5 per cent. Youngstown 
slipped 4 points to 51 per cent, Buffalo was down 4.5 
to 46.5 per cent and eastern Pennsylvania dropped 1 
to 32 per cent. Birmingham and Wheeling were un- 
changed at 57 and 54 per cent, respectively. 


Railroad Inquiries Include 30 


Locomotives, 2400 Freight Cars 


Fair activity continues in building and engineering 
construction, as indicated by structural shape and re- 
inforcing bar orders and inquiries. Among the larger 
of new projects for which PWA funds have been ap- 
proved is Chicago’s $39,000,000 subway. Railroad pur- 
chases of steel and equipment, while expanding slow- 
ly, still are far below normal. Outstanding in pend- 
ing railroad buying are 2400 freight cars for the South- 
ern and a maximum of 30 locomotives for the Union 
Pacific. Operations of farm equipment builders are 
moderately heavier. 

Scrap prices are steady in the face of rising steel 
production, and the composite is unchanged at the 
preceding week’s higher level of $14.04. Reductions in 
sheets and strip prices cut the finished 
posite 80 cents to $56.40, lowest since the last week 
of February, 1937. Weakness in flat rolled steel also 
caused a drop of 48 cents in the iron and steel com- 
posite to $36.13. 
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COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 





One Three One Five 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
Oct. 15 Oct. 8 Oct. 1 Sept., 1938 July, 1938 Oct., 1937 Oct., 1933 
Iron and Steel $36.13 $36.61 $36.58 $36.48 $36.32 $39.59 $30.53 
Finished Steel 56.40 57.20 57.20 57.20 57.20 61.70 49.20 
Steelworks Scrap.. 14.04 14.04 13.85 14.23 13.06 15.93 10.37 
lron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 
pipe, rails, alloy steel, hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, 
not strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. Steelworks Scrap Composite:—tHeavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Finished Material 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh 
Steel bars, Chicago 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 


Iron bars, 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 
Shapes, Philadelphia 
Shapes, Chicago 


Plates, Pittsburgh 

Plates, Philadelphia 

Plates, Chicago : 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., Pittsburgh 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., Gary 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. 


Wire nails, Pittsburgh 


Terre Haute, 


Ind. 


Oct. 15, Sept. July Oct. 
1938 1938 1938 1937 
2.25¢ 2.25c 2.25c 2.45c 
2.25 2.25 2.25 2.50 
2.57 2.57 2.57 2.74 
2.15 3.15 2.15 2.35 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.25 
2.215 2.215 2.215 2.455 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.30 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.25 
2.15 215 2.15 2.435 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.30 
1.95 2.15 2.15 2.40 
3.00 3.20 3.20 3.55 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.80 
1.95 2:15 2.15 2.50 
3.00 3.20 3.20 3.65 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.90 
2.60 ? 60 2.60 2.90 

$5.35 $5.35 $5.85 35.35 
2.45 2.45 2.45 ate 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, 
Rerolling billets, 

Wire rods, No. 5 to 


Youngs. 
Pitts. 
Pittsburgh 


®-inch, Pitts. 


$34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $37.00 
34.00 34.00 34.00 37.00 
34.00 34.00 34.00 37.00 
43.00 13.00 43.00 47.00 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Sheet Steel 


Hot Rolled 
Pittsburgh 
Chicago, Gary 
Cleveland 
Detroit, del 
Buffalo 
Sparrows Point, 
New York, del 
Philadelphia, del 
Granite City, Tl 
Middletown 
Youngstown 
Birmingham 
Pacific Coast 

Cold Rolled 


Pittsburgh 
Chicago, Gary 
Buffalo 

Cleveland 

Detroit, delivered 


Md 


points 


Philadelphia, del 
New York, del. 
Granite City, Ill 
Middletown 
Youngstown 

Pacific Coast points 


Galvanized No. 24 
Pittsburgh 
Chicago, Gary 
Buffalo 
Sparrows Point, Md. 


Philadelphia, del. 
New York, delivered 
Birmingham 
Granite City, 
Middletown 


Ill. 
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3.00¢ 
3.00¢ 
3.00¢ 
3.00¢ 
3.10¢ 
3.32c 
3.34c 
3.10¢e 
3.00¢ 
3.00¢e 
3.60¢ 


3.50¢ 
3.50¢ 
3.50¢e 
3.50¢ 
3.67¢ 
3.74¢c 
3.50¢ 
3.60¢ 
3.50¢ 


Except when otherwise 


Youngstown ; 3.50¢c 
Pacific Coast points 4.00¢c 


Tin Mill Black Plate 


Pittsburgh 3.15¢ 
Chicago, Gary 3.15¢c 
Granite City, I. ; 3.25¢ 


Long Ternes No. 24 Unassorted 


Pittsburgh, Gary 3. 75¢ 
Pacific Coast 4.45¢ 
Enameling Sheets 

No.10 No. 20 
Pittsburgh 2.55c 3.15¢c 
Chicago, Gary 2.55¢c 3.15¢ 
Granite City, Ill. 2.65c 3:25¢ 
Youngstown 2.55¢ 3.15¢ 
Cleveland 2.55¢ 3.15¢ 
Middletown 2.55C 3.15¢ 
Pacific Coast 3.15¢ 3.75¢ 


Corrosion and Heat- 
Resistant Alloys 


Pittsburgh base, cents per lb. 
Chrome-Nickel 

No. 302 No. 304 

Bars 24.00 25.00 

Plates 27.00 29.00 

Sheets 34.00 36.00 

Hot strip 21.50 23.50 

Cold strip 28.00 30.00 
Straight Chromes 

No. No. No. No. 

410 430 442 446 

Bars 18.50 19.00 22.50 27.50 

Plates ...21.50 22.00 25.50 30.50 


designated, 


Cold stp.. 


Steel Plate 


Pittsburgh 


Philadelphia, 


Standard Secs on 


del. 
delivered 


; Oct. 15, Sept. July Oct. 
Pig Iron 1938 1938 1938 1937 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh $22.34 $21.34 $21.34 $25.26 
Basic, Valley esis aiperce Re tees 20.50 19.50 19.50 23.50 
Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 22.34 21.34 21.34 25.26 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh 22.01 Si.2. 2121 221 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago 21.00 20.00 20.00 24.00 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham 17.38 16.38 16.38 20.38 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 20.89 19.89 19.89 23.69 
No. 2X, Del. Phila. (differ. av.) 23.215 22.215 22.215 26.135 
Malleable, Valley 21.00 20.00 20.00 24.00 
Malleable, Chicago ........... 21.00 20.00 20.00 24.00 
Lake Sup., charcoal, del. C hicago 28.34 28.34 28.34 30.04 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh... 21.17 20.17 20.17 24.17 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 97.77 97.77 97.77 107.29 
Scrap 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh. $15.00 $15.25 $13.75 $17.15 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. 12.75 12.75 12.20 14.01 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago 12.75 13.60 12.05 13.95 
tails for rolling, Chicago 16.75 17.75 17.05 17.25 
Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 15.75 16.60 14.95 19.35 
Coke 
Connellsville, furnace, ovens $3.75 $3.75 $3.75 $4.40 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.20 
Chicago, by-product fdry., del. 10.50 10.50 10.80 11.00 

prices are base, f.o.b. cars. 
Sheets 26.50 29.00 32.50 36.50 Birmingham 2.10¢ 
Hot strip.17.00 17.50 23.00 28.00 St. Louis, del. .... 2.34¢c 
22.00 22.50 28.50 36.50 Pacific Coast points 2.70¢ 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Pittsburgh Spee ate A 2.10c Tin Plate, Coke (base box) 
New York, del. .... 2.29C pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $5.35 
Philadelphia, del. . 2.15¢ Granite City 5.45 
Boston, delivered . 2.42c ‘ 
Buffalo, delivered 2.33¢ Mfg. Terne Plate 
Chicago or Gary 2.10¢ Pittsburgh, Gary, Chgo. 4.45c 
Cleveland 2.10¢ Granite City ; 4.35¢ 
Birmingham .10¢ . 
Coatesville, base 2.10¢ 
Sparrows Point, base 2.10« Bars 
Claymont, del. 2.10% Soft Steel 
Youngstown 2.10¢ 
Gulf ports Se AZ 2 45¢ (Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pacific Coast points. 2.60c Pittsburgh rte eeeees 
Chicago or Gary ...... 
Steel Floor Plates Duluth ..... 
Chicago erate seas 3.35c Birmingham 
Gult DOPtS ...4......6.. Bee Cleveland 
Pacific Coast nie 3.95¢c Buffalo ee esas 
3.35ce Detroit, delivered 





New Cork, del. ... 
Pittsburgh re 2.10c Gulf ports . . 
Philadelphia, del. .......2.21%¢ Pacific Coast points. oe 
New York, del, Jn 6S ele 2.27c Rail Steel 
Boston, delivered 2.41c 
Bethlehem ........ 2.10ce To Manufacturing Trade 
Chicago ORE er 2.10e Pittsburgh Hie ein ik 2.10¢ 
Cleveland, del. 2.30e Chicago or Gary 2.10c 
Buffalo 2.10e Detroit, delivered 2.20c 
Gulf ports 2.45ec Cleveland 2.10¢ 

STEEL 





ZO 


we 


— Vt 


ee ee ee 2.10¢ 
Birmingham 2.10¢ 
Gulf ports eee 2.45¢c 
Pacific coast points ..... 2.70c 
Iron 
Terre Haute, Ind. .. 2.15¢c 
Chicago Terr ere 
Philadelphia Secats vedo <a 
Pittsburgh, refined... .3.50-8.00c 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 
Pittsburgh 
Chicago, Gary, 


2.05¢ 


Buffalo, 


Cleve., Birm., Young., 

Sparrows Pt. .... 2.05c 
Detroit, delivered ; 2.15¢ 
Gulf ports eas v ews | ae 
Pacific coast ports, f.o.b. 

rr 2.50 


Philadelphia, del. . 2.220 
Rail steel, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


Pittsburgh, Gary, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Birmingham 1.90¢ 
Detroit, delivered 2.00¢e 


2.20C 
oe 


Gulf ports 
Pacific Coast .... 


Wire Products 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carioads 
Standard wire nails 
Cement coated nails .. $2.45 
(Per pound) 


Polished staples .... 3.15¢c 
Galv. fence staples 3.40¢ 
Barbed wire, galv. 3.20¢ 
Annealed fence wire 2.95 
Galv. fence wire ; 3.35¢ 
Woven wire fencing (base 

Cc. L. column) 67.00 
Single loop bale ties, 

(base C. L. column) 56.00 


To Manufacturing Trade 


Base, Pitts. - Cleve. - Chicago- 
Birmingham (except spring 
wire) 


Bright bess., basic wire 2.60¢c 
Galvanized wire 2.65¢ 
Spring wire 3.20¢ 
Worcester, Mass., $2 higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 
Cut watis, C. Li. Pitts: 
(10% disc. on all extras) 


Cold-Finished Bars 


$3.60 


Carbon Alloy 
Pittsburgh 2.70c 3.40¢ 
Chicago 2.70¢ 3.40¢c 
Gary, Ind. 2.70c 3.40¢ 
Detroit 2.70 3.50¢e 
Cleveland 2.70c 3.40¢ 
Buffalo 5438, EROe 3.40¢ 
* Delivered. 
Alloy Bars (Hot) 
(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem 2.80¢ 
Detroit, delivered 2.90¢ 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
2000 0.35 3100 0.70 
2100 0.75 3200 LSS 
2a00 .+.% 3S 3300. . 3.80 
2500 ee es 3400 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo. 0.55 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 
2.00 Ni. Saat) ere tn dy ee 
5100 0.80-1.10 Cr. .. 0.45 
5100 Cr. spring flats 0.15 
6100 bars pea 1.20 
6100 spring flats .... 0.85 
See a : 1.50 
Carbon Van. .. dad O.85 
9200 spring flats ...... 0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 


Electric furnace up 50 cents. 
Piling 
Selgin i) ii a ae 2.40¢ 
Chicago, Buffalo 2.40¢ 
Ge OPES ick es disdain, 26e 
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Strip and Hoops 


(Base, hot-rolled, 1 to 25 tons; 
cold-rolled, 3 to 25 tons) 
Hot strip to 23})-in. 

Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland 
Youngstown, Middle- 
town, Birmingham. . 1.95e 
Detroit, del. 2. O5¢ 
Philadelphia, del...... 2.27¢c 
New York, del. Sara: eee 


Cooperage hoop, Youngs., 
Pitts., Chicago, Birm. 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 

and under, Pittsburgh, 


2.20C 


Cleveland, Youngstown 2.75c 

Chicago ! 2.85¢ 

Detroit, del. 2.85¢ 

Worcester, Mass. 2.95c 

Cleve. 

Carbon Pitts. 
0.26—0.50 2.75¢ 

0.51—0.75 4.10¢e 

0.76—1.00 5.95¢ 

Over 1.00 8.15¢ 


Worcester, Mass., $4 higher. 


Commodity Cold-Rolled Strip 
Pitts.-Cleve.-Youngstown  2.90¢c 
Detroit, del. 3.00¢ 
Worcester, Mass. 3.30¢ 
Lamp stock up 10 cents. 


Rails, Fastenings 
(Gross Tons) 
rails, mill 
Pittsburgh 


Standard $40.00 

Relay rails, 
20—100 ibs. ... 32.50-35.50 

Light rails, billet qual., 
Pitts., Chicago, B’ham. $40.00 


Do., rerolling quality 39.00 
Angle bars, billet, mills 2.70c 

Do., axle steel 2.35¢ 
Spikes, R. R. base 3.00¢ 
Track bolts, base 1.15¢ 
Car axles forged, Pitts., 


Chgo., B’ham. 
Tie plates, base 

Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs.; 
20 Ibs. up $2; 16 Ibs. up $4; 12 
Ibs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons, 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland,  Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 


to legitimate trade as per Dec. 
1, 1932, lists, car oads 5% wp; 
full containers additional 10%. 


Carriage and Machine 
x 6 and smaller 65-5-5 off 
Do. larger, to 1-in. 60-10-5 off 
Do. 1% and larger 60-5-5 off 
Tire bolts re 50-5 off 
Stove Bolts 


In packages with nuts. at- 
tached 75 off; in packages 
with nuts separate 75-12% 
off; bulk 85 off on 15,000 


of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-inch. 


Step bolts 50-10-5-5 off 


Elevator bolts .50-10-5-5 off 
Plow bolts .65-5-5 off 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.E 
4 -,,-in., incl. 65-10 70-5 
-,%-in., inel. ..65-5 70 
%-1l-in., incl. 60-10 65 
1’ and larger. .60-5 60-5 


Hexagon Cap Screws 
Miiled FMS .. .00-10-5 off 
Upset, 1-in. smaller. .67'%-10 off 

Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller. .75-10 off 
Ileadless set screws .70-10 off 


Rivets, Washers 
Structural, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland 
Structural, Chicago 
~-inch and smaller, 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve. . .65-10 off 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 
Chi., Phila., to jobbers 


3.40¢ 
3.40¢ 


and large nut, bolt 

mfrs. l.e.l. $5. 10; c.l. $5.75 off 

Do., less carloads, 5 

kegs or more, no dis- 

count on any extras $3.90 

Do., under 5 kegs no 

disc. on any extras $4.05 
Welded Iron, 

Steel Pipe 

Base discounts on steel pipe 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
le Chicago, del 2 less 


SS. 


Wrought 


In. 


> 


and 
and 
and 


to 3, 


Ss 


lap weld 


2% to 3, lap weld 
3% to 6, lap weld 
7 and lap weld 
10-inch lap weld 
12-inch, lap weld 
Iron 
Blk 
butt weld 20 
1 and 1 butt weld 29 
1% butt weld 33 
2 butt weld 32 
] lap weld 23 
2 lap weld . 20 
2% to 3% lap weld 26 
1 lap weld 28 
1% to 8 lap weld 27 
9 to 12 lap weld 23 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum 


Galy 
54 


pipe, Pittsburgh. 
Butt Weld 
Steel 
Blk. 
63 
66 
6S 
Iron 
30 
34 
38 
37 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
61 
64 
66 
65 
10 64 
12 63 
Iron 
30 
31 
32 
28 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
butt weld 


wall seam- 


less steel boiler tubes cut 
lengths 4 to 24 feet, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras 
Lap Welded 
Char- 
coal 
Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
bas Gh 13 S$ 9.72 $23.71 
1 ©. D. 13 11.06 22.93 
a ©. DD 13 12.38 19.35 
ak *<e>: 2. 13 13.79 21.68 
2%” O. D. 12 15.16 
2%" ©. BD; 12 16.58 26.57 
2%” 0. D 12 17.54 29.00 
3” . DB. 12 18.35 31.36 
3%” O. D. 11 6 WS 39.81 
og ©. Fy. 10 28.66 19.90 
5” ©: Dp. 9 14.25 73.93 
G6” 2): 7 68.14 
Seamless 
Hot Cold 
Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
." O. D. 13 $ 7.82 §$ 9.01 
rea” Oo D. 13 9.26 10.67 
1% O. D. 13 10.23 11.79 
1 P >, TD: 13 11.64 13.42 
4 Ce: 13 13.04 15.03 
2 * € Z): 13 14.54 16.76 
ee DL Pe 12 16.01 18.45 





2 ©. > 12 i7.o4 20.21 
2 oO. D 12 18.59 21.42 
3’ oO. D 12 19.50 22.48 
3 oO. D 11 24.62 28.37 
1" ©. D 10 30.54 35.20 
| oO.pd 10 37.35 13.04 
5 oO. D 9 16.87 54.01 
6 oO p 7 71.96 RO. 93 


Cast Iron Pipe 
Pipe Pe Net Tor 


Class B a 
Birm. .$42.00-43.00 


6-in., & over 


l-in., Birmingham 15.00-46.00 
1-in Chicago 53.80-54.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 50.80-51.80 
b-In. & over, east fdy. 16.00 
Do., 1-in 49.00 
Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs Birm base $100.00 
Semifinished Steel 


Billets, Slabs 


(Gros Tons) 


Rerolling 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


Clev., Buffalo, Young., 

Birm., Sparrows Point. .$34.00 
Duluth (billets) 36.00 
Detroit, delivered 36.00 


Forging Quality Billets 


6b xX 6 to 9 x 9-in.. base 
Pitts., Chicago, Buffalo 10.06 
Duluth 12.01 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleveland, Youngs 
Sparrows Point, Buf 
falo, Canton, Chicago 34.00 
Detroit, delivered 36.00 
Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No. 5 to 
inch incl 13.00 
Do., over to #7-in. inel. 48.00 
Worcester up $2; Galveston 
up $6; Pacific Coast up $9 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Young., Buff., 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 1.90: 
Coke 
Price Per Net To» 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, fur $3.75 
Connellsville, fdry 1.75- 5.50 
Connell. prem. fdry 5.75- 6.25 
New River fdry 6.50- 6.75 
Wise county fdry 5.50- 5.75 
Wise county fur 1.50- 4.75 
By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del 10.88-11.35 
Chi., ov., outside del 9.75 
Chicago, del 10.50 
Milwaukee, ovens 10.50 
New England, del 12.50 
St. Louis, del. 11.00-11.50 
3irmingham, ovens 7.00 
Indianapolis, del 10.00 


Cincinnati, del 9.75 


Cleveland, del 10.30 
Buffalo, del 10.50 
Detroit, del 10.25 
Philadelphia, del. 10.65 


Coke'By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east 
of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol 16.00¢ 
Toluol, two degree 22. 00¢ 
Solvent naphtha 26.00¢ 
Industrial xylol 26.00¢ 
Per lb. f.0.b. Frankford and 
St. Louis 
Phenol (200 lb. drums) 16.25¢c 
Do. (450 Ibs.) 15.25¢c 
Eastern Plants, per lb 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers 5.75¢ 
Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia $27.25 
79 
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Md No.2 Malle- Besse- 

Pig Iron Fdry. able Basic mer 
St. Louis, northern » sO 21.50 21.00 

St. Louis from Birmingham 121.12 aah 20.62 oe 

Delivered prices include switching charges only as_ noted. St. Paul from Duluth 23.63 23.63 24.13 

, pauppcnteee os . a yOver 0.70 phos. 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above es 
; i i rue s Low Phos. 
«.<) Sil.; 50c diff. below 1.75 sil. Gross tons. . P ‘ , 
Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, N. Y., 
No.2 Malle- Besse- $26.50, Phil, base, standard and copper bearing, $27.63. 
Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer Gray Forge Charcoal 

3ethlehem, Pa. $22.00 $22.50 $21.50 $23.00 VAUPY TUITIBCE on 55s 0s $20.50 Lake Superior aie . $25.00 
Birdsboro, Pa 292.00 22.50 21.50 23.00 Pitts. dist. fur. 20.50 do., del. Chicago 28.34 
Birmingham, Ala.t 17.38 : 16.38 22.00 BSVACRy REN, 06-2 svlas= ora ate a 23.50 
Buffalo 21.00 21.50 20.00 22.00 Silvery+ 
. real 2 a , a 215 a ore =< & ‘ 
Chicago ae mage ye en Jackson count, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $25.50; 6.51-7—$26.00: 
; = — ped ped 50. a 7-7.50—$26.50; 7.51-8—$27.00; 8-8.50—$27.50;| 8.51-9—$28.00: 

etroit ane aA. 20.< ai. =n 9° KN. pat : 

9-9.50—$28.50; a am igher. 
Duluth 21.50 21:50 . 22.00 50—$28.50; Buffalo $1.25 hig 
Erie, Pa. 21.00 21.50 20.50 22.00 Bessemer Ferrosilicon? 
Everett, Mass. 22.40 23.25 22.25 23.75 Jackson county, O., base: Prices are the same as for Silveries, 
Granite City, Il 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 plus $1 a ton. 
Hamilton, O. 21.00 21.00 20.50 ae +The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buffalo 
Neville Island, Pa 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 is quoted with freight allowed. 
Provo, Utah 19.00 7 ; aes Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3%. 
Sharpsville, Pa. 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 $1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 
Sparrow's Point, Md 22.00 a 21.50 ee 
Swedeland, Pa 22.00 22.50 21.50 23.00 

roledo, O 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 ° Magnesite 

Youngstown, O 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 Refractories Imported dead - burned 

ac! ere ; grains, net ton f.o.b. 

tSubject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus Per 1000 rae orks, Net Prices Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
or higher. Fire Clay Brick timore bases (bags).. $45.00 
> N — Quality $60 80 Do. domestic ial ead 40.00 

asing Points: a oe ere are ees 2 Do., f.0.b. Chewelah, 
Delivered from Basing Po s: First Quality Cai. wet tan. testi 22.00 

Akron, O., from Cleveland 22.39 22.39 21.89 22.89 Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky... 47.50 megs sl ‘ellie , | =6.60 
Baltimore from Birmingham 22.78 21.66 Alabama, Georgia .. 47.50 : tg ae : : 

4 ; 99 e7 . ox, Quickset magnesite 
Boston from Birmingham 22.87 ° +: one New Jersey ........... 52.50 ator . 

. : a 93 95 375 229-7 94.05 grains, f.o.b. Chewe- 
Boston from Everett, Mass. <0.20 2 ‘75 £2.19 ne Second Quality lah, Wash., net ton 
Boston from Buffalo 22 SS 8S 6S pe. tL, Ky. Md. Mo... 42°75 - a 

i te i 24.50 25.00 a. ’ ’ v9 ’ SRAUEEE 0 Gs Shdsd & bee ce oak a 22.00 

Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 2 o 25.( ests aus Georgia, Alabama 34.20 
Canton, O., from Cleveland 22.39 22.39 21.89 2.89 iow Jat ..... 49.00 _ Basic Brick 
Chicago from Birmingham f21.22 ° vee " Ohio Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O. 21.44 22.11 21.61 First quality ......... 39.90 mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Cincinnati from Birmingham 21.06 20.06 Intermediate 36.10 Chrome rick .... $47.00 
Cleveland from Birmingham 21.32 5 20.82 wae Second quality in, a Chem. bonded chrome. .. 47.00 

Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O. 22.94 22.94 22.44 42.44 Malleable. Bang Brick Magnesite brick ...... 67.00 
Milwaukee from Chicago 22.10 22.10 21.60 22.60 MUM rata acts 1 $56.03 Chem. bonded magnesite 57.00 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, ” Sili : : 

: « ‘ 2ec ‘ ~ ‘ ca Brick 

Toledo or Detroit ap HD pene UL eer m0 Fluorspar, 85-5 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 23.15 ; aired = 56.02 8 ‘ 

s eaitte . BO rr ‘thlehe 23.53 24.03 ; Joliet, E. Chicago 596.05 Washed gravel, duty 
Newark. N. J., from Bethlehem 23.5 24. Bi saci Ala 47.50 a 93 '50-24.00 
Philadelphia from Birmingham. . 22.46 ’ 21.96 irmingham, cot ecees “ paid, tide, net ton $23.50-24. 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 22.84 23.34 22.34 Sores Ladle Brick Washed gravel, f.o.b. IIl., 
Pittsburgh district from Neville | Neville base, plus 69c, 84c, (Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) Ky., net ton, carloads, ; 

Island land $1.24 freight. Doty. ORE, Sloan ys sais eo $28.09 all rail $20, barge $22.00 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit 23.45 23.45 22.95 22.95 SERENE, = Be oe atow 8 ss wh $26.00 No. 2 lump . .22.00-23.00 

. 
Ferroalloy Prices 
ferromanganese, 78-82%, Ib. del. carlots 10.50e Technical molybdenum Chromium Metal, 98% 
tidewater, duty pd. $92.50 Do., ton lots 11.25¢c trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- cr., 0.50 carbon max., 
Do., del. Pittsburgh 97.77 Do., less-ton lots 11.50c lybdenum, lb. molyb. contract, lb. con. 
ina —_ os 67-72% carloads, 2% car- cont., f.0.b. mill 0.8C sagged re een eee oe 
ee ne oe ee "98.00 bon, per 1b. contained Ferro-carbon-titanium, 15- rae ~~ aR pet araaeee OK 
PORMNEIOR, EA. SPO... ae chrome ey 16.50¢ 18%, ti, 6-8% carb 88% chrome, contract ... 79.00c 
Do., New Orleans — lot 17.25¢ gs bog "s14250 Do, spot 84.00c 
Do. 26-28%. Palmer- 0., ton lots 29 carlots, contr., net ton $142.50 » SI ot il , 
ame or ay rere 33.00 Do., less-ton lots See BG OE nn os ca cawes 145.00 Silicon Metal, 1% iron, 
oe Car- Ton Less Do, contract, ton lots 145.00 contract, 1b. ........ 14.50c 
; 50% frei : : 50.0C SS rae 13.00c 

Ferrosilicon, 50% freight loads lots ton Do, spot, ton lots 150: % a es 

allowed, c.l. 69.50 20 carb. 16.50e 17.25¢ 17.50¢ 45-18% ti., 3-5% carbon, spot “4c higher 

Do., ton lot 80.50 1% carb. 17.50¢e 18.25¢ 18.50c carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 Silicon Briquets, contract, 

Do., 75 per cent | 126.00 0.10% carb. 18.50¢ 19.25¢ 19.50¢ ee a oe eo 160.00 carloads, freight al- 

Spot, $5 a ton higher. 0.20% carb. 19.50¢e 20.25¢ 20.50¢ po contract, ton lots. 160.00 SOwOE, GOR. cccsccss ere 

- Spot 4c higher 5.00 Cariead, pet ....;.-. TAs 

Silicoman, at. carbon , 92:75 I 2 & Do, spot, ton lots — Less-ton lots, lb. .... 3.75¢c 

2% carbon 102.75 1%, 112.75 Alsifer, contract carlots 

, Ferromolybdenum, 55- fais ’ 4 Manganese Briquets 

‘ “ac “ipa $ 1 : @ Thc - c <4 a ’ 

Contr act ton price a 65% molyb. cont., f.0.b. f.o.b. Niagara Falls, lb. 7.50c contract carloads, 

higher; spot $5 over mill. 1b — 2. = feet 8.00¢ freight allowed 1b 4.75¢ 

contract. ‘ : ; Do, less-ton lots .... 8.50c Ton lots 1 5 25¢ 

Y SS aie eee |: ee ee 5.2 

Ferrotungsten, stand., 1b. Calcium molybdate, Ib. Spot %*c Ib. higher Less-ton lots pene rear B Ke 5.50¢ 
con. del. cars 1.60-1.65 molyb. cont., f.o.b. mill 0.80 Chromium Briquets, con- Spot %c higher 
, = ' tract carloads, freight Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, 

Ferrovanadium, 35 to Ferrotitanium, 40%, lb. allowed. ib, ........ 7.25¢ carloads, gross ton $97.50 

40%, 1b., cont. 2.70-2.80 con. ti., ton lots $1.23 Do, spot carlots, bulk 7.50c ea We 2 ical ds... 102.50 
Do., less-ton lots 1.25 ee, 8.00c 34-40% weds ‘ideo 

ferrophosphorus, per ton, 20-25% carbon, 0.10 Do, less-ton lots 8.50c ‘ “he a ib all ” ¢ 14.00c 

c.l., 17-18% Rockdale, max., ton lots, Ib. 1.35 “ny ye Pcie esd 15.00c 

Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 Do, less-ton lots 1.49 Tungsten Metal Powder, 0, ton lots ...... saane 

unitage, 58.50; electro- Spot 5¢ higher according to grade, Do, seas-ton lots 16.00c 
lytic, per ton, c. 1l., 23- spot shipment, 200-lb. Spot ec higher 
26%  f.0.b Monsanto, Ferrocolumbium, 50-55%, drum lots, Ib. . $2.05 Molybdenum Powder, 
Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 contract, lb. con. col., Do, smaller lots ..... 2.15 99%, f.o.b. York, Pa. 

f.o.b, Niagara Falls $2.25 Vanadium Pentoxide, 200-Ib. kegs, lb. ..... $2.60 

Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- Do, less-ton lots 2.30 contract, lb. contained $1.10 Do, 100-200 lb. lots . 2.79 

mium, 4-6 carbon, cts Spot is 10c higher Do, spot Bs 1.15 Do, under 100-lb. lots 3.00 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Soft 
Bars Bands 
3.98 4.21 
3.94 4.11 
3.60 3.60 
3.80 3.95 
4.00 4.15 
3.60 3.97 
3.60 aate 
3.50 3.65 
3.68 3.83 
3.85 3.82 
3.60 3.75 
3.85 4.00 
3.73 3.88 
3.87 4.02 
4.15 4.30 
4.01 4.16 
3.90 4.05 
4.64 4.79 
3.50 3.65 
4.10 4.65 
3.50 5.85 
4.30 4.50 
4.30 4.70 
4.00 4.50 
4.05 4.45 
Cold Cold 
Rolled Finished 
Strip Bars 
3.61 4.43 
3.66 4.39 
3.66 4.36 
4.35 
4.60 
3.57 4.05 
3.35 3.95 
3.35 1.05 
3.55 4.10 
3.60 4.30 
3.65 4.05 
4.64 
-; 4.18 
3.76 4.32 
4.46 4.60 
4.61 
4.90 
5.09 
* 4.73 
5.00 5.10 
5.60 
; 5.60 
4.45 6.60 
*9.30 6.55 


* Based on minimum quantity. 


Pound, Delivered Locally, 


Hoops 
5.21 
4.11 
4.10 
4.35 
4.55 
3.97 
3.75 
3.65 
3.83 
3.82 
3.75 
4.00 
3.88 
4.02 
4.30 


4.16 
4.05 
4.79 
3.65 
4.65 
6.25 
5.85 
6.10 
6.35 
6.00 


1035- 
1050 
4.28 
4.14 
3.85 
3.95 


3.80 
3.80 
3.70 
3.83 
3.90 
3.80 
4.00 
3.93 
4.07 


5.65 
6.10 
4.65 
5.20 


Plates 


4-in. & tural 
Over Shapes 
3.85 3.85 
3.76 3.75 
3.40 3.40 
3.65 3.65 
3.85 3.85 
S.00¢ 3.50 
$.55 3.55 
3.55 a.t2 
3.75 ) 3.80 
3.80 3.83 
3.55 BBs 
3.80 3.80 
3.68 3.68 
3.82 3.82 
1.10 4.10 
3.96 3.96 
3.85 3.85 
4.59 4.59 
3.45 3.45 
4.00 1.00 
4.05 1.05 
4.05 I hs” 
Rao eh 
4.00 1.00 
3.85 3.95 
SAE Hot-rolled Bars 
2300 3100 
Series Series 
7.65 6.25 
7.50 6.10 
7.46 6.06 
(ae 5.85 
(ao 5.95 
7.45 6.05 
7.57 6.17 
7.59 6.19 
7.25 5.85 
7.60 6.20 
7.48 6.08 
7.62 6.22 
7.80 
9.00 8.00 
9.40 8.55 
9.65 8.80 


Subject 


Struc- 


Floor 


to Prevailing 


Plates 


5.66 
5.56 
5.00 
5.00 


5.20 


Hot 
Rolle 
3.86 
3.¢3 
3.40 
3.70 


3.90 


(Unannealed) 


4100 


Series 


6.00 
5.85 
5.81 


5.60 
5.70 
6.05 
5.92 
5.94 
5.60 
8.79 
5.83 
5.97 


7.65 
7.85 
8.40 
8.65 


6100 


Differentials 


i 


Series 


8.05 


CURRENT IRON AND STEEL PRICES OF EUROPE 


Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Oct. 13 


Export Prices f. 0. b. Port of Dispatch— 


Found ry, 2.50-3.00 Si.. . 
Basic bessemer.. ... 
Hematite, Phos. :03-.05 


Billets. . 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage. 


Standard rails........ 
Merchant bars 
Structural shapes...... 


lates, tin. or 5 mm, 
— black, 24 gage 
.5 mm. 
Shera, gal., 24 ga., corr. 
Bands and strips. 
Plain wire, hase. . . 


Galvanized wire, base. . 
Wire nails, base. 


$26 


30.7 


2 te de DOL bO 


MrMhhwe~ 


Tin plate, box 108 Ibs. $ 4 79 


October 17, 1938 


By Cable or Radio Last Reported 
Continental Channel or Frenct 
North Sea _ ports, ay Francs 
a. gross tons cy. 
British ; **Quoted in Fdy. pigiron, Si. 2.5. $25.78 5 9 O(a) $15.8 598s $i 
gross tons Quoted in gold pounds Basic bess. pig iron.. 23.65 00 
ports dollars at sterling 5 ! : 
8 current value £ad Furnace coke....... 6.50 l ¢ 5.43 20 ) 
01 5100 $17.70 2 20 Billets............. 37.25 17 € ; ( 840 r 15 
$ aes 18.76 o £6 Standard rails....... 2.14c 10 2 ¢ 1.38¢ 1,150 0 
74 610 0* Merchant bars.... 2 67c 12 4:00 1.30c 1,080 L.é 
95 7176 $35.83 4 50 Structural shapes te ? 11 O 6t1 1.27c 1,055 l 
a2 44, Se 43.20 eee es Plates, V2¢-in. or § 
Pir kaeaske pean 2.47c 11 14 347 1 ¢ 1,350 0 
89 10 26 $48.47 5150 Sheets, black.. Ic 15 15 O§$ 1.9 1,600 6 
32c 11 001.95cto2.00c 5 26to5 50 t | 5) f 
24e 10126 1.85¢ 417 6 Sheets, galv., corr 24 aaa ha ieie ie 113 
44c 11 11 32.14c to 2.33c 5126to6 26 ga. or 0.5 mm..... re ape: 
Plain wire.......... 4-1lc 19 100 1.98 1,650 tS 
74c 13 00 2.85¢ 10 0° vor hey yer ) 736 1219 OFF 1.45 1,210 
32e 15 15 0 S 37¢ 8176 Bands and strips.... 2 - ar . ; 
80c 13 50 2.19c 5 150 *Basic. {British ship-plates. Continental, bridge plates 24 2 
: 9 23. 7 7 © aE : . 
a = ” : : a a 2 7 6 4 . to : 2 ri British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel. Continent 
Z: yA a3 7 » to z0 s ° 
3.90c 18 10 02 66c to 2 85c 0 0to7100 (a) del. Middlesbrough. 5s rebate to approved customers. ( 
1 03 ttRebate of 15s on certain conditions. 
delivered Ailande seaboard danendl **Gold pound sterling carries a premium of 73 per cent over pa 


British ferromanganese $92.50 









Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace— 


bh) 


hematite. 


er sterling 


Sheets 
Cold Galy 
Rolled No. 24 
1.93 1.76 
1.90 1.40 
1.50 
5.05 1.30 
1.80 9.40 
1.55 1.40 
1.60 1.50 
1.70 162 
1.65 1.74 
1.57 
1.45 1.50 
9.10 4.75 
1.58 4.63 
1.72 1.77 
1.75 
5.26 
1.40 
5.94 
4.75 
5.15 
5.20) 
5.50 
6.50 1.75 
6.30 5.05 
6.40 5.15 
SAE 
Coid Drawn Bars 
2300 3100 
8.73 7.33 
8.69 7.29 
8.20 6.85 
8.39 6.95 
R.O5 6.85 
8.55 7.15 
8.60 | au 
8.25 6.85 
8.94 7.04 
§ 48 7.08 
R H* 7222 
10.40 9.55 
10.65 9.80 
Belgian Reich 
Francs Mark 
$60 $25.24 ( 
27.8 69 > 
15 l 19 
SHU? s f ; { 
1.37 38 13 
1.100 1.98 110 
1.100 19 10 
1,37 ) ] 
1,5 ) 144} 
Lf ll l 
1.300 a) 12 
A. t1 t Dasic pric 
illy for basic-bessemer steel. 


°Close annealed 





Corrected to Friday night. 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
Birmingham, No. 1 711.00 
Bos. dock No. 1 exp. 13.00-13.25 
New Eng. del. No. 1 13.00 
Buffalo, No. 1 14.00-14.50 
Buffalo, No. 2 12.00-12.50 
Chicago, No. 1 12.50-13.00 
Chicago, auto, no 

alloy 11.00-11.50 
Chicago, No. 2 auto 10,00-10.50 
Cincinnati, dealers 1.25-11.75 
Cleveland, No. 1 12.50-13.00 
Cleveland, No, 2 11.00-11.50 
Detroit, No. 1 9,50-10.00 
Detroit (industrial) 11.00-11.50 
Eastern Pa., No. 1 14.50-15.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 2 13.00-13.50 


Federal, Il 12.00-12.50 


Granite City, R. R 12.50-13.00 
Granite City, No. 2. 12.00-12.50 
Los Angeles, No. 1 11.50-12.00 
Los Angeles, No 10.00-10.50 
N. Y. dock No. 1 exp. 11.50- 12.00 
Pitts., No. 1 (R. R.) 15.75-16.2 

Pittsburgh, No. 1 14.75-15,25 
Pittsburgh, No, 2 13.50-14.00 
St. Louis, R. R. 12.00-12.50 
St. Louis, No, 2 11.5 5-12.00 
San Francisco, No. 1 12.00 
Seattle, No. 1 10.00-12.00 
Toronto, dirs. No. 1 10.00-10.50 
Valleys, No. 1 13.50-14.00 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 
Buffalo 12.00-12.50 
Chicago, 12.20 


11.75-12 
Chicago, 10,.25-10.75 


factory 
dealer 


Cincinnati, del 10.00-10.50 
Cleveland 12.00-12.50 
Detroit 11.50-12.00 
E. Pa., new mat 14.50-15.00 
I. Pa., old mat 10.00-10.50 
Los Angeles 12.50-13.00 


14.75-15.25 
10.00-10.50 
13.00-13.50 


Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 
Valleys 


BUNDLED SHEETS 
Buffalo, No. 1 
Buffalo, No. 2 
Cleveland 

Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh 

St. Louis qa 


12.00-12.50 
11.00-11.50 
10.00-10.50 
11.00-11.50 
13.50-14.00 
90- 8.00 


Toronto, dealers 1.00 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 

Chicago 8.50- 9.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 6.00- 6.50 
Detroit 8.50- 9.00 
tLos Angeles 3.75- 4.00 


St. Louis T7.00- 7.50 


—The 


Gross tons delivered to 


Eastern Pa. 8.50- 9.00 
Los Angeles 4.00- 4.25 
New York *3.50- 4.00 
Pittsburgh 9.50-10.00 
St. Louis 4.00- 4.50 
Toronto, dealers 4.25- 4.75 
Valleys 8.50- 9.00 
SHOVELING TURNINGS 

Buffalo 8.00- 8.50 
Cleveland 7.50- 8.00 
Chicago . 7.00- 7.50 
Detroit 6.50- 7.00 
Pittsburgh 10.50-11.00 


BORINGS AND TURNINGS 


For Blast Furnace Use 
30ston district 2.00 
Buffalo 7.00- 7.50 


3.95- 3.7 
7.50- 8.00 
6.00- 6.50 


Cincinnati, dealers 
Cleveland 


Eastern Pa. 


Detroit ‘ 5.50- 6.00 
New York +2.50- 3.00 
Pittsburgh 8.50- 9.00 


Toronto, dealers 3.50 


AXLE TURNINGS 
Boston district +7.50 
Buffalo : 9.50-10.00 


Chicago, elec. fur. 10.75-11.25 
Eastern Pa. 10.50-11.00 
St. Louis 9.00- 9.50 
Toronto 5.00 
CAST IRON BORINGS 

Birmingham : +6.00- 6.50 
Boston dist. chem. +6.00- 6.25 
Buffalo 7.00- 7.50 
Chicago a 5.50- 6.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 3.25-: 3.75 
Cleveland 1.25+ 7.75 
Detroit 5.50- 6.00 
E. Pa., chemical 10.00-11.00 
New York *3.50- 4.00 
St. Louis 3.00- 3.50 
Toronto, dealers 3.50 


RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 
Chicago 15.50-16.00 


ANGLE 
Chicago 
St. Louis 


BARS—STEEL 
14.00-14.50 
14.00-14.50 


SPRINGS 

Buffalo 16.00-16.50 
Chicago, coil 15.75-16.25 
Chicago, leaf 14.50-15.00 
Eastern Pa. 16.50-17.00 
Pittsburgh 16.50-17.00 


St. Louis 15.00-15.50 


STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
Birmingham #12.00-12.50 
Buffalo 17.00-17.50 


consumers, 


Market Week— 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


+ indicates brokers prices 


except 
FROGS, SWITCHES 

ERMINE: sg ovs w'ca'ne.>, 13.00-13.50 
St. Louis, cut .. 13.50-14.00 
ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 

St. Louis 15.00-15.50 


PIPE AND FLUES 
Cincinnati, dealers 
Chicago, net 


6.00- 6.50 
8.00- 8.50 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 

Buffalo 10.00-10.50 
Chicago, net 7.00- 7.50 
Cincinnati, dealers 6.75- 795 


Eastern Pa. 13.50 
New York *8.50- 9.00 
St. Louis 8.50- 9.00 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 
Birmingham .411.00-11.50 


Boston district +9.50-10.00 
Chicago, No. 1 net... 8.50- 9.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 15.00-15.50 
St. Louis, No. 1 10.75-11.25 
St. Louis, No. 2 . 12.00-12.50 
Toronto, No. 1 dlr.. 10.00 


FORGE FLASHINGS 


Boston district .... +7.25- 7.75 
Buffalo 12.00-12.50 
Cleveland 11.50-12.00 
Detroit ,wes B00- 9:50 
Los Angeles > 9.00 
Pittsburgh 13.00-13.50 
FORGE SCRAP 

Boston district .... 76.50 
Chicago, heavy 15.00-15.50 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, 
Cleveland, 
Eastern Pa., 
Pittsburgh, 


crops ...... 16.50-17.00 
crops . 18.00-18.50 

crops. . 16.50-17.00 
crops 17.00-17.50 


LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 


Buffalo ; 15.50-16.00 
Chicago ..........<. 1550-1600 
Eastern Pa. ... ..» 1400-1750 
Pitts. (light & hvy. 15.50-16.00 
REO piss staid oles 15.00 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 


Birmingham .+14.00-15.00 
Boston 15.00-15.50 
Chicago 16.00-16.50 


*15.00-15.50 
17.00-17.50 
16.50-17.00 


New York 
Eastern Pa. 
St. Louis 


where otherwise stated; 





CAR WHEELS 


Birmingham 413.50-14.00 


Boston dist., iron... 711.00 
Buffalo, steel ..... 16.50-17.00 
Chicago, iron 12.50-13.00 


Chicago, rolled steel 14.50-15.00 


Cincin., iron, deal... 13.25-13.75 
Eastern Pa., iron 16.50-17.00 
Eastern Pa., steel.. 16.50-17.00 
Pittsburgh, iron.... 15.00-15.50 
Pittsburgh, steel 16.50-17.00 
st. Louis, iron .... 18,75-14.25 
St. Louis, steel .... 15.00-15.50 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 

Birmingham .......412.50-13.00 
Boston, No. 1 mach.711.00-11.50 
N. Eng. del. No. 2 . 11.50-12.00 
N. Eng. del. textile. 12.50-13.00 
Buffalo, cupola .... 14.50-15.00 
Buffalo, mach, .... 15.50-16.00 
Chicago, agri. net.. 10.75-11.25 
Chicago, auto net.. 11.50-12,00 
Chicago, railr’d net. 11.00-11.50 


mach. net. 11.7 
mach. deal. 11 Phe a 
mach, net 16.7 


Chicage 
Cincin., 
Cleveland, m 


Eastern Pa., cupola. 16.50-17. ‘00 
E. Pa., mixed yard. 14.00-14.50 
Los Angeles, net.... 13.50-14.00 
Pittsburgh, cupola.. 15.00-15.50 


San Francisco, del.. 13.50-14.00 
Seattle 10.00-12.00 
St. Louis, cupola... 12.00-12.50 
St. L., No. 1, mach. 14.00-14.50 
St. Louis, agr. mach. 12.75-13.25 
Toronto, No. 1, 

mach., net 11.00-12.00 
HEAVY CAST 
Boston dist. break. .+10.75-11.00 


New England, del... 12.50-13.00 
Buffalo, break. 11.00-11.50 
Cleveland, break. net 13.00-13.50 
Detroit, auto net 11.50-12.00 
Detroit, break 9.50-10.00 


Eastern Pa. 16.00-16.50 


Los Ang., auto, net. 13.00-13.50 
New York, break. .+11.00-11.50 
Pittsburgh, break... 13.00-13.50 
STOVE PLATE 


+7.50- 8.00 
+8.00- 8.25 
13.00-13.50 
7.50- 8.00 


Birmingham 
Boston district 
Buffalo 
Chicago, net 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 6.75- 7.25 
Detroit, net 8.50- 9.00 
master Pa. .....:. 13.50 








BUSHELING —— ‘ Te 
Buffalo, No. 1 12.00-12.50 Chicago (3 ft.) 15.25-15.75 STEEL CAR AXLES New York, fdy. ... .#10.00-10.50 
Chicago, No. 1 11.50-12.00 Chicago (2 ft.) 15.75-16.25 Birmingham -415.00-16.00 st. Louis ‘ 10.00-10.50 
Cincin., No. 1, deal 6.50- 7.00 Cincinnati, dealers 16.00-16.50 Buffalo ........ 16.50-17.00 Toronto, dealers, net 7.50- 8.00 
Cincinnati, No. 2 2.75- 3.25 Detroit 16.50-17.00 Boston district +16.00 
Cleveland, No. 2 7.25- 7.75 Los Angeles 15.00-17.50 Chicago, net 18.50-19.00  ywALLEABLE 
Detroit, No. 1, new. 10.50-11.00 Pitts., 3 ft. and less 16.75-17.25 Eastern Pa, » 21.50-22.50 
Valleys, new, No. 1 13.00-13.50 St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 15.00-15.50 St. Louis ......... 18.50-19.00 Birmingham, R. R.. .410.50-11.00 
Tesento. dealers 1.00 : a at New England, del 14.50-15.00 
, STEEL RAILS, SCRAP LOCOMOTIVE TIRES Buffalo ..... .. 13.50-14.00 
MACHINE TURNINGS (Long) Boston district '13.50-14.00 Chicago (cut) 14.50-15.00 Chicago, R. R. .... 13.50-14.00 
Birmingham '4.50- 5.00 Buffalo 16.00-16.50 St. Louis, No. 1 14.00-14.50 Cincin., agri. deal... 11.25-11.75 
Buffalo 6.50- 7.00 Chicago 13.00-13.50 SHAFTING Cleveland, rail ..... 15.00-15.50 
Chicago 6.50- 7.00 Cleveland 17.00-17.50 Boston district 714.75-15.00 Eastern Pa., R. R... 15.50-16.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 3.75- 4.25 Pittsburgh 16.00-16.50 New York .715.00-15.50 Los Angeles 17.50-18.00 
Cleveland 7.00- 7.50 St. Louis 13.50-14.00 Eastern Pa. ....... 19.50-20.00 Pittsburgh, rail 14.50-15.00 
Detroit ».50- 6.00 Seattle 16.00 St. Louis, 1%-3%” 17.00-17.50 St. Louis, R. R. 12.00-12.50 
Iron Ore Eastern Local Ore _nom. ve seees 12.00 Molybdenum ores 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. No. Afr. low phos. 13.00 sulphide, per ib. 
Lake Superior Ore Foundry and basic Swedish low phos... 13.00 molybdenum con- 
iene tan. Mis can aaa “seem . 9.00-10.00 Spanish No. Africa tained, f.o.b. mill 0.75 
y ( op.-free low phos. basic. 50 10% 
Lower Lake Ports 58-60 % nominal nt ‘ 54 as 12.00 Manganese Ore 
Ir~irac ‘ ‘ ‘ _ 
Old range bessemer $5.25 Foreign Ore Tungsten. sh. ton. pias gi go ag A — 
Mesabi nonbess. 4.95 Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic unit, duty pd. nom. $21.00 Caucasian, 50-52% 7 
Mesabl. bessemer ao coe ae atte, Fe ly gals ks oa eg 
Old pony ol “9 ous ore, 45.55 C Chrome _ ore, 48% So. African, 50-52% nom. 35.00 
an Ss. ; iron, 6-10°% man. gross ton, c.i.f...$24.50-25.50 Indian, 50-52% ...... Nominal 
>“) 
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Sheets 


Sheet Prices, Page 78 


Pittsburgh—Open reductions of $4 
a ton on base prices for most grades 
of sheets have followed recent shad- 
ing on automotive purchases. Low- 
er quotations affect hot and cold- 
rolled sheets, enameling sheets, long 
ternes and manufacturing ternes. 
Following a price cut of $3 a ton 
last June, this is a total reduction 
for the year of $7, to which must 
be added the loss to mills incurred 
by changes in the basing point sys- 
tem. For Detroit delivery, base 
prices of sheets shipped from Pitts- 
burgh are down $9 a ton since earlier 
this year. Automotive demand late- 
ly has predominated business which 
has pushed production of common 
and full finished sheets to 50 per 
cent, best rate in 11 months. Gal- 
vanized sheet output is steady at 65 
per cent. 

Cleveland—General weakness _ in 
prices for hot and cold-rolled sheets 
flared into the open last week with 
mills announcing a reduction of $4 
a ton on all new business and on all 
unshipped tonnage after Oct. 10. 
Present quotations are subject to 
change without notice. Rumors per- 
sist of still lower prices being off- 
ered some consumers. The imme- 
diate reaction has been a _notice- 
able decline in new business, as con- 
sumers wait for further develop- 
ments. Base prices on galvanized 
sheets have not been affected. 

Boston—Weakness in several fin- 
ishes of sheets, evident for some 
time, has openly spread here, fur- 
ther confusing a mixed situation. 
Demand for sheets is mounting from 
more diversified channels with build- 
ing and storm repair requirements 
still substantial. Improved demand 
from industrial consumers, while 
heavier, develops less briskly. De- 
livery delays in some sections have 
not been eliminated. Considerable 
tonnage of some types of sheets, 
notably roofing, culvert and galvan- 
ized, is being specified for prompt 
shipment. 

New York—Recent reductions in 
sheets stimulated a fair volume of 
anticipatory buying, although some 
consumers are still holding off, first 
wishing to make sure that the price 
weakness has run its course. Gal- 
vanized sheets were reported down 
$3 a ton, but this could not be fully 
substantiated. Certainly such a con- 
cession was not general; nor could 
a report of a $4 concession on tin 
mill black plate by one producer be 
confirmed. Mills are quoting cur- 
rent concessions subject to with- 
drawal without notice. Recent buy- 
ing includes a substantial tonnage 
of sheets by the American Car & 
Foundry Co. for the 1000 steel box 
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cars to be built at its St. Louis shops 
for the Illinois Central. 

Philadelphia—Declaring the _ re- 
duction of $4 a ton on most grades 
of sheets may be only temporary, 
producers are proceeding cautiously 
in covering customers ahead. Some 
sellers are willing to sell only for 
spot delivery, although others are 
taking business for shipment up to 
early December. The additional cut 
means a total reduction to Philadel- 
phia_ hot-rolled sheet consumers 
since late May of $12 a ton, due 
partly to the new Sparrows Point 
basing point. Automotive sheet re- 
leases are fair, and stove and radio 
industries continue seasonally ac- 
tive. 

Buffalo—Recent price reduction 
of $4 a ton on principal sheet grades 
is expected to have little effect on 
automotive demand, in view of previ- 
ous Shading. The lower market is 
regarded as a possible stimulant to 
consumption elsewhere, however. 
The Buffalo base now is 1.95c for 
hot-rolled sheets and strip and 3.00c 
for cold-rolled sheets. While new 
business is light, releases against old 
orders are fair. Production has de- 
clined slightly below the 50 per cent 
rate of a week ago. 

Cincinnati District producers 
have reduced hot and cold rolled 
sheets and long ternes $4 a ton. Ef- 
fect of the cut has not been immedi- 
ately defined although demand re- 
cently had been gaining. Business 
of some interests is reported above 
60 per cent of capacity. Automotive 
specifications have played an impor- 
tant part in this latest upturn, al- 
though demand from miscellaneous 
users also has expanded. 

St. Louis—Sheet orders are spot- 
ty but generally steady. Galvanized 
sheets are fairly active, particularly 
heavier grades for roofing and repair 
work. Stocks of many fabricators 
are reported low and are expected to 
be replenished within the next two 
or three weeks. Specifying by stove 
interests is less active than a month 
ago. 

Birmingham, Ala. Production 
of sheets continues full, due to wide 
spread orders for galvanized sheets. 
So accentuated has been demand for 
sheets as to build up a slight back 
log, according to reports from mill 
interests here. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 79 


Bolt and nut specifications are 
moderately active, showing some 
improvement over September.  In- 
creased needs of the automotive in- 
dustry and railroads and sustained 
demand for construction work are 
expected to boost October business 
to the best level since late spring. 











Releases from shipyards are fairly 
active, and prospective work points 
to a spurt in bolt, nut and rivet or- 


ders later this quarter. Outstand- 
ing in railroad accessory buying 
lately is 2000 kegs of track bolts 
purchased by the New York Central. 


Strip 


Strip Prices, Page 79 


Pittsburgh Base prices on hot 
and cold-rolled strip have been re 
duced $4 a ton. Production is well 
maintained at 40 per cent of ca- 
pacity for both products. Demand 
has recovered, following a _ recent 
downward tendency, with automo- 
tive releases predominating. Mis- 
cellaneous consumers also are order- 
ing in better volume, while business 
from warehouses is unchanged. 

Cleveland—Little new buying has 
followed reduction of $4 a ton on 
hot and cold-rolled strip and com 
modity strip, as consumers delay 
further purchases until a more suit 
able market has developed. In some 
instances users have pushed up re- 
leasing dates on unshipped tonnage 
since the present market is sub- 
ject to change without notice. Fur 
ther weakness is reported and users 
are slow to enter the market. 

Boston—Cold strip mills in most 
instances are busier, several operat 
ing full to catch up with shipments 
delayed by the recent storm.  In.- 
coming volume has improved mod 
erately, ranging from 60 to 65 per 
cent of capacity, with some increase 
in tonnage from the automobile in 
dustry. Expectation that the recent 
reduction of $4 a ton on hot and 
cold strip will be temporary and 
will be firmed up to the old pric 
as soon as automobile builders are 
fully covered, is the opinion he!d 
by producers and numerous consum 
ers. Meanwhile this is being re 
flected to some extent by miscellane 
ous users, who are buying more 
heavily. 

New York Feeling that the cur- 
rent weakness in hot and cold strip 
prices is temporary, the recent re- 
duction has driven in a fair volume 
of business from miscellaneous con- 
sumers. Releases to automotive 
partsmakers are also heavier. How- 
ever, most mills had a considerable 
number of orders to be_ shipped, 
booked at the higher price, on which 
the lower quotations will apply. 
Consumers of hot strip are also cov- 
ering at the lower price more freely. 
Deliveries from the Worcester, 
Mass., district mills are now prac- 
tically normal. 

Birmingham, Ala. While strip, 
because of easing demand for cot 
ton ties, has shown some slacken 
ing, output remains fairly steady. 


$3 






Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 78 


Cleveland Little improvement 


has developed in demand for stand- 


ard steel plates. In a few instances 
shipments this month are below 
the comparable period during Sep- 
tember. Inquiries continue Satis- 
factory but are slow in closing. De- 
mand from railroads is restricted 
to necessary repairs. Tank and boil- 
er work is also slow in developing. 
Prices are unchanged. 

Chicago—Plate demand is spotty 
and generally unchanged.  Fabri- 
cators are ordering for only immedi- 
ate needs, but there are some in- 
dications these requirements will 
tend upward soon. For some time, 
the petroleum industry’s demand for 
storage tanks and refining equip- 
ment was the largest outlets for fab- 
ricated plates, but public works 
projects recently have come to the 
fore with heavier needs for dams, 
waterworks and pipe and tank con- 
struction. 

Boston—Except for shipbuilding 
the largest plate inquiry in months 
involves 11,000 feet of 36-inch steel 
pipe, for installation in the Dorch- 
ester district, Boston, bids being in 
with the metropolitan district com- 
mission. Several other large diam- 
eter steel pipe projects are on the 
boards, enhancing the outlook for 
plates with shipyard releases steady 
and in some _ instances heavier. 

New York-——-While plate consum- 
ers obviously are moving’ with 
greater caution because of the break 
in the sheet market, business so far 
this month has been at a slightly 
higher rate than in the first half of 
September. The few outstanding 
orders include 1300 tons of caissons 
for foundation work for the criminal 
court house in this city, the busi- 
ness being placed with an eastern 
Pennsylvania mill. Approximately 
1300 tons for this same project re- 
main to be let through the Ray- 
mond Concrete Pile Co., this city. 

Philadelphia—A few holdups on 
plates have been noted as a result 
of the reduction in sheets. Most 
platemakers, however, are willing 
to protect customers in the event of 
a price decline, which, incidentally, 
is not expected here. 

Washington Navy department 
has postponed opening of bids on 
three battleships from Oct. 19 to 
Nov. 2. 

Birmingham, Ala. Demand for 
plates remains fairly steady with 
most current business originating 
from tank manufacturers. It is 
probable the output, however, is 
somewhat off from the past few 
weeks. 


San Francisco—-Western Pipe & 
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Steel Co. has been awarded two 
pipe lines, totaling 675 tons of 18 to 
36-inch welded steel pipe, for Sacra- 
mento, Calif. Plate awards for the 
year to date total 28,292 tons, against 
44,464 tons a year ago. 

Seattle No large tonnages are 
up for figures. Shops report a fair 
volume of work for boilers, smoke- 
stacks and tanks. Construction is 
proceeding on the plant of the In- 
land Empire Refineries, at Spokane, 
Wash. Unstated interests are re- 
ported to have booked more than 
1000 tons for storage tanks in this 
project. Bids are expected to be 
called soon for about 725 tons in- 
volved in 10 and 16-inch water pipe 
projects at Leavenworth and Cle 
Elum, Wash. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


1300 tons, caissons, criminal court house, 
New York City, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 1300 tons remain 
to be placed. 

350 tons, 18 to 24-inch welded steel 
pipe, Sacramento, Calif., to Western 
Pipe & Steel Co., San Francisco. 

325 tons, 30 and 36-inch welded steel 
pipe, Sacramento, Calif., to Western 
Pipe & Steel Co., San Francisco. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


200 tons, standpipe, Newburyport, Mass. 

175 tons, standpipe, Webster, Mass. 

150 tons, standpipe, Foxboro, Mass. 

Unstated tonnage, 300,000-gallon water 
tank, plus water main extensions, 
West Bend, Wis.; estimated cost $36,- 
000; bids close about Nov. 1; PWA 
project. 

Unstated tonnage, 100,000-gallon tank 
and tower, veterans’ hospital, Ama- 
rillo, Tex.; bids Oct. 25. 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 78 


Cleveland—Sellers of commercial 
and alloy steel bars note continua- 
tion of the general upward trend in 
specifications. The most marked in- 
crease has originated from auto 
partsmakers who have been gradu- 
ally stepping up production sched- 
ules. Agricultural equipment con- 
cerns have also entered the market 
for increasing tonnages recently. 

Chicago Commercial and alloy 
bars are particularly involved in 
recent market improvements noted 
here. More tonnage of bars is now 
being moved toward automotive 
interests and bar producers feel this 
source wil] continue to expand re- 
quirements this fall. 

Boston—Demand for commercial 
steel, forging and alloy bars has im- 
proved slightly, but buying is held 
to small lots for prompt delivery 
with consumers releasing tonnage 
little beyond immediate  require- 
ments. Cold finished requirements 





for the textile equipment industry 
and arsenal shops are mildly heav- 
ier. Forging shop schedules are 
spottily improved. Jobbers are con- 
fining purchases to rounding out 
scatered open gaps in stocks, but 
shipyard needs are steady and tend 
upward. 

New York—Bar tonnages recent- 
ly have lagged, due in a measure to 
hesitancy by consumers until they 
see what effect recent reductions in 
sheet and strip will have upon gen- 
eral steel prices. Considering busi- 
ness for the month to date, the vol- 
ume is better than the correspond- 
ing period of September, despite the 
recent lag. 

Philadelphia —— Specifications for 
merchant bars are somewhat less 
active although warehouses have 
placed a few fair lots. Prices so far 
are being firmly maintained. 

Buffalo — Activity in bars is re- 
ceiving its main support from struc- 
tural and miscellaneous inquiries. 
Automotive manufacturers are call- 
ing for only relatively small lots, 
but bar producers are hopeful that 
motor orders will increase _ suffi- 
ciently to offset any falling off in 
miscellaneous demand the next few 
weeks. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Bars continue 
a bright spot, particularly rein- 
forcing bars. The business, accord- 
ing to mill sources, is coming from 
a great variety of sources, none of 
it in individually large orders. 


Pp i 
Pipe Prices, Page 79 


Pittsburgh Pipe business is im- 
proving slightly, and in some divi- 
sions is regarded as_ satisfactory. 
Production for the industry as a 
whole is estimated at 45 to 50 per 
cent. Considerable betterment is 
noted in mechanical tubing activity, 
largely the result of increased auto- 
motive operations. Standard pipe 
orders are heavier, aided by home 
building and repairs. Oil country 
goods are moving at an unchanged 
but fairly active rate, while boiler 
tubes lately have been in better de- 
mand. 

Cleveland — Shipments of stand- 
ard steel pipe from jobbers’ stocks 
have made encouraging gains so far 
this month. Outstanding award of 
the week went to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., for 200 tons of 
42-inch steel pipe for the west ap- 
proach to the Main street bridge, 
Cleveland. No award has been made 
on the 1000 tons of 42-inch steel pipe 
for the new intake at Sandusky, O. 


Chicago — The market for cast 
iron pipe is slightly improved but 
volume of demand is still low. With 
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the approach of the usual slack 
season betterment is the basis for 
belief the market for the fall and 
early winter months will not be as 
dull as originally anticipated. Fur- 
ther PWA allotments are responsi- 
ble in part for a heavier influx of 
jobs on which to figure, although in 
few cares are individual jobs of 
substantial tonnage. 

Boston — Newton, Mass., has 
closed on 750 tons of 30-inch, the 
largest cast iron pipe purchase. Sev- 
eral inquiries approximating 200 
tons each are also up for figures. 
Bath, Me., closes Oct. 18 on 16-inch 
for a submarine crossing under 
the Kennebec river. Merchant steel 
pipe is moving steadily and in spots 
Slightly better with resale prices 
generally held, but with some shad- 
ing in Connecticut. The Florence, 
N. J., foundry has booked 550 tons 
in this district. 

New York — The pipe market is 
devoid of outstanding inquiries, ex- 
cept for several thousand tons pend- 
ing and in prospect for various hous- 
ing projects. Increasing amount of 
culvert specifications is noted for 
rehabilitation work on Long Island 
and lower New England, damaged 
by the recent hurricane. Resale 
prices continue unsettled. 

Cast pipe buying has slackened 
mostly in small lots. Foundries in 
the East are fairly active on old or- 
ders, including the last New York 
city purchase on which deliveries 
still lag. Hydrant and fittings ship- 
ments in the same purchase are also 
slow and one foundry has farmed 
out part of the work. 

Birmingham, Ala. — Long expect- 
ed business from WPA and PWA 
has started but not in sufficient vol- 
ume to cause increase of production. 

San Francisco With individual 
orders limited to less than 100 tons, 
total bookings of cast iron pipe 
failed to exceed 250 tons, but or- 
ders for the year to date continue 
moderately ahead of last year. Sev- 
eral fairly large orders are pending 
for both cast iron and steel pipe. 

Seattle—Many Pacific Northwest 
communities have voted bonds to 
match federal funds for water sys- 
tem improvements. These projects 
are expected to stimulate the de- 
mand for cast iron goods within 60 
days but at the moment no large 
tonnages are up for figures. Seattle 
has called bids Oct. 20 for 100 tons 
of 8-inch cast iron. Leavenworth 
and Cle Elum, Wash., will call bids 
soon for about 500 tons of 4 to 12- 
inch Des Moines, Wash., has $46,000 
available for improvements, Waits- 
burg, Wash., plans a $81,000 proj- 
ect. Albion, Wash., has awarded the 
contract for a $11,818 extension. 
Lewis & Clark district, Astoria, 
Oreg., plans a $90,000 project and 
Wickiup, Oreg., has voted $35,000 to 
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improve water system. Unstated tonnage, waterworks improve 
ments, Racine, Wis.; PWA grant of 
$258,000 alloted 


Cast Pipe Placed 
300 tons, 20-inch, Greenfield, Mass., to Steel Pipe Placed 


R. D. Wood & Co., Florence, N. J 
250 tons, 16-inch, Salem, Mass., to R. D 200 tons, 42-inch, west approach to Main 
Wood & Co., Florence, N. J street bridge, Cleveland, to Bethlehem 


Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; through Na- 
: ° tional Engineering Co., Cleveland 
Cast Pipe Pending 
641 tons, 8 to 16-inch, Class 150, East Semifinished 


Bay municipal utility district, Oak- 


land, Calif.; bids opened. Semifinished Prices, Page 79 
342 tons, 18-inch, Class 150 or steel pipe 

Pittsburg, Calif.; bids opened. Pittsburgh—Semifinished steel or- 
100 tons, 8-inch, Seattle; bids Oct. 20 ders increased slightly the past 
Unstated tonnage, waterworks improve- : : . ; 3 

ments, Kenosha, Wis.; PWA grant of week aS nonintegrated mills in 


$424,636 allotted. creased consumption. Weaker prices 


DEPENDABLE 
SERVICE 
QUALITY 
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DAMASCUS MANGANESE 
AND ALLOY CASTINGS 


Manganese and Alloy Steel Castings One 
Half toOne Thousand Pounds Produced 
in our modernly equipped foundry from 
electric furnace steel and heat-treated 
in automatically controlled gas-fired 


furnaces. 


A MASCUS STEELCASTING Co. 


New Brighton, Pa. 
(Pittsburgh District) 
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Back To Work We Go 


B Everywhere you go, business 
is definitely better. Now that 
we arent keeping our ears 
pinned to the loudspeaker to see 
what our foreign triends are 
screaming to the world, maybe 
we can put a little of our nervous 
energy to work on some of our 
own problems. Steel and auto 
mobile production schedules are 
moving up—stocks are touching 
new highs for the year and last 
week more new subscribers add 
ed Steet to their essential read 
ing than any time for months. 
We should move into 19239 with 
a smooth shift into high gear and 
an overdrive to eliminate too 
much grunting and groaning. 
It we don't try to “step on it” 
too hard or have an overdose ot 
back seat driving, we can all have 


a swell ride. 


Not Far Wrong 


@ In Cleveland a couple of weeks 
ago Republic Steel’s T. M. Gird- 
ler told about his being intro- 
duced to a group of club women 
recently, one of whom gushed 
enthusiastically, “Oh, so you're 
the Tom Merger Girdler [ve 
seen mentioned in the papers so 


often”. 


Dry (Ice) Humor 


Blast week C. E. “Elmer” 
Gischel of Walter Kidde & Co. 
dropped in to say hello. We 
were glad to see him but we're 
still smarting from being on the 
receiving end of Elmer’s pet 
practical joke. Walter Kidde, 
you know, makes fire extinguish 
ers which use liquid carbon diox 
ide as the extinguishing medium. 
We expressed some curiosity on 
how the thing worked and out 
pal gleefully demonstrated by 
squirting it right smack into our 
new $5 Stetson which he then 
plunks down on our head. Well, 
this stuff turns itself into dry ice 
atter it is released and our poor 
knob is still about 25 degrees 
colder than the rest of our ailing 
body. We think we'll get one 
of those things and have it hand\ 
whenever we want to cool off 


some of these more enthusiastic 
salesmen who get all het up 
when we don’t gobble up their 


wares, 


Nazi Note 


® From Melvin E. Holtz out in 
Elgin, Il., comes the pun of the 
week, or a weak pun—take your 
choice. Being a close reader of 
the advertising pages, Mr. H. re 
minds us that a Chicago steel 
company sells what they call 
“Certified Steel” (see page 14) 
but he insists that one steel they 
can’t certify is Herr Hitler’s steal 
of Czechoslovakia. 


Shoot the Buck 


@ One of our more naive friends 
came back from a convention a 
few days ago and started to ex- 
plain a new game they played the 
night of the big banquet. It 
seems the game is called “Ah 
Nertz” and is played with two 
little cubes which one tellow 
rolls out on the floor. Everytime 
the numbers add up to 7 or 11 on 
the first roll, everyone else in the 
game says, “Ah Nertz”. 


Don’t Forget 


B And once again we want to 
suggest you get over to Booth 
A-203 at the Metal Show this 
week. Of course there are a lot 
of other interesting exhibits at 
the show but for your own sake 
don't miss us. You see, STEEL’s 
booth is strategically located right 
next door to the Men’s Room so 
you ll have to drop by sooner or 
later. 


In the Yawning 


® Have you ever been a father? 
If you have we needn’t say more, 
but if you are innocently ignor 
ant of those sunrise sessions 
when the bottle warmer goes on 
the blink and the safety pins 
poke your fingers full of holes 
then you probably won’t appreci- 
ate how we long for that glori 
ous extra hour of snoozing or 
why we're fast becoming just a 
shell of our former robust self. 


—Shrdlu 
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have been reported in some prod- 
ucts, notably sheet bars, which have 
been influenced by the recent cut 
in flat-rolled steel. Production of 
wire rods and skelp has been speed- 
ed by increased activity in pipe and 
wire markets, although billets and 
sheet bars account for most of the 
upturn in semifinished demand. 


e 
Wire 
Wire Prices, Page 79 


Pittsburgh — Manufacturers’ wire 
prices appear to be holding in the 
face of weakness in other steel prod- 
ucts. Easiness in various merchant 
wire products in some sections is 
reported to be spreading. Orders 
for manufacturers’ wire are slight- 
ly heavier, with automotive demand 
predominating. Business elsewhere 
is well diversified. 

Cleveland Demand for manu- 
facturers’ wire continues to gain, 
reflecting increased activity among 
auto suppliers here. Specifications 
for merchant items have also shown 
a moderate increase recently. Job- 
bers’ inventories are still relatively 
low. 

Chicago—-Wire demand continues 
to gain slowly, with automotive 
needs heavier and miscellaneous de- 
mand still rising. Some hesitation 
is looked for, however, as a conse- 
quence of the recent break in flat- 
rolled steel prices. While most wire 
users do not expect a cut in prices, 
they are anxious to be protected in 
the event of reduction and are ex- 
pected to be cautious in purchases 
until the situation clears. 

Boston—Influenced by the reduc- 
tion in several flat-rolled steel prod- 
ucts, buyers of wire in some in- 
stances are hesitating over the pos- 
sible effect on round and other wire 
products. While there has been some 
scattered shading on wire, the price 
as a whole has been well main- 
tained and in no way compares with 
the weakness in cold strip which has 
prevailed for some weeks. Nails, as 
usual, have displayed less resistance 
to pressure for lower quotations, al- 
though buyers have not as a rule ex- 
erted much pressure for conces- 
sions. 

New York Better orders for 
spring wire are appearing from the 
automobile industry, which coupled 
with sustained demand by furniture 
builders, makes this item one of the 
most active in the wire trade. Thus 
far no open breaks are noted in wire 
prices, uncertainty has developed as 
a result of the decline in strip and 
other flat-rolled steels. Volume is 
running well ahead of last month 
with most producers, 20 per cent in 
some instances. 

Birmingham, Ala. Wire output 
has shown some decline each week 
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for some time, with the result that 
demand is described currently as 
hardly better than fair. Production 
is slightly below 50 per cent of ac- 
cepted normal. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 79 


Due to the recent reduction in 
sheet and strip prices, the New York 
Central has asked for new bids on 
its routine fourth quarter require- 
ments of sheets, strip, plates, shapes, 
bars and other miscellaneous items. 
Original bids were opened Oct. 8, 
but no action had been taken. 

Car inquiry is featured by a list 
of 46 freight cars for the navy, on 
which bids will be opened Nov. 1. 

Southern Railway opened bids 
Oct. 12 on 1000 high-side gondolas, 
1300 steel box cars and 100 stock 
cars. Specifications are similar to 
corresponding types placed in May 
and bids were obtained on short no- 
tice. 

Union Pacific has issued an in- 
quiry for a maximum of 30 locomo- 
tives, asking bids also on smaller 
numbers. 

Immediate production is being 
started on New York Central’s rails 
as it is desired to lay some before 
winter. A railroad in the South has 
expressed willingness to buy its rail 
requirements earlier than usual to 
give winter emnloyment to workers 
and this may bring out some late 
tonnage. 


Car Orders Pending 


Navy, 39 50-ton flat cars, four 50-ton 
box cars and three 60-ton narrow gage 
flat cars, bids Nov. 1; the three nar- 
row gage cars are for Hawaii, while 
the remaining 43 are for various 
vards in this country. 

Southern Railway, 1000 high-side gon- 
dolas, 1300 steel box cars and 100 
stock cars; bids opened Oct. 12. 


Locomotives Pending 

Union Pacific, 30 locomotives; bids asked 
also on alternates for smaller num- 
bers, 


Tin Plate 
Tin Plate Prices, Page 78 


Pittsburgh—National production 
of tin plate holds around 30 per 
cent, with little prospect of an early 
upturn. Price uncertainty has been 
intensified by weakness in sheets 
and strip, and new orders are scant. 
With the packing season over, ac- 
tivity in sanitary cans is light, al- 
though a slight increase in general 
line can business has taken up part 
of the slack. Low inventories of 
tin plate consumers enhance pros- 
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pects for future demand, the direct 
opposite of the situation a year ago 
when the carryover of stocks was 
heavy. 

Chicago—Tin plate bookings and 
production continue slow. Some tin 
mills are down, while others are on 
curtailed schedules. The fact that 
consumers are cutting substantially 
into inventories offers the principal 
hope for a pickup in tin plate buying 
in the near future. 

New York—While tin plate is un- 
changed at $5.35, Pittsburgh-Gary, 
the recent decline in sheet and strip 





HD -243618-C Controlled 
Atmosphere Furnaces at 
the Walworth Company 


furnaces are used for 
hardening forged and 
cast valve parts of spe 
cial chrome steels. 


prices, has served to dry up tin plate 
buying. Consumers see possibility 
of an early reduction in tin plate 
prices and are interested in hold 
ing down stocks. 


Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 78 


New York Structural contracts 
are the lowest in several weeks 
with active tonnage estimated and 
up for bids under 15,000 tons. 


HEVI DUTY FURNACES 


Greensburg. Pa. These In the manufacture of fine valves, such as Wal 


worth's, heat treating of the various parts is of the 
utmost importance. The use of Hevi Duty Controlled 
Atmosphere Furnaces by the Walworth Company, for 


heat treating their cast and forged valve parts, has 
enabled them to meet accurate hardening specifica- 
tions and materially reduce heat treating costs. 


HEVI DUTY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


HEAT TREATING FURNACES 


TRADE MARK 


ELECTRIC EXCLUSIVELY 


REGISTEREO YU S PAT OFFICE 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








Bridges in New York state and New 
Jersey approximate 3000 tons, in- 
cluding 1200 tons for repairs to the 
Williamsburg span, New York. Prac- 
tically all structural needs are for 
public work and fabricated struc- 
tural prices continue weak. 

Pittsburgh—Fabricated shape in- 
quiries are more active, headed by 
7000 tons for a mill building for 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Indi- 
ana Harbor, Ind., and 3500 tons for a 
Rock Island railroad bridge, Arka- 
lon, Kans. Awards are lighter, out 
standing being 750 tons for a navy 
shop, Bremerton, Wash., and 650 
tons for a Montgomery Ward & Co. 
store, Detroit. 

Cleveland— Public work continues 
to dominate the structural market, 
although a slight improvement in 
inquiries from private sources has 
developed recently. Awards include 
200 tons for a factory building for 
Weldrods Inc., Cleveland, to Pat- 
terson-Leitch Co., Cleveland, and 
315 tons for a state bridge at Dover, 
O., to Burger Iron Works, Akron, 
©. Republic Structural Iron Works, 
Cleveland, is low on 1000 tons of 
bearing piles for a government 
project, Gordon park, Cleveland, 
and National Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, is low on 400 tons for the 
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East Ninth street bridge, Cleveland. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O., is expected to place 
approximately 7000 tons of struc- 
turals of improvements at its In- 
diana Harbor, Ind., plant. Continued 
weakness is noted in prices for both 
plain and fabricated material. 

Chicago Structural demand is 
being maintained largely by small 
orders, with only a few large lots 
pending. Projects financed wholly 
or in part by federal funds are bol- 
stering activity, although private 
needs also are increasing. 

Boston— Bridge requirements are 
heavier, approximating 1500 tons, 
with bids in on a 600-ton structure, 
two 184-foot truss spans, Westfield, 
Mass., and closing Oct. 19 on a 414- 
ton bridge, Farmington, Me. The 
remainder are made up of beam and 
stringer spans, inquiries being out 
for Maine, Massachusetts and Ver- 
mont. Building construction devel- 
ops slowly with most inquiries for 
public work. Two district fabricat- 
ing shops have slightly better back- 
logs, but fabricated and erected 
prices are still weak. Plain mate- 
rial, however, is reported holding 
to listed quotations. 

Buffalo Inquiries appear more 
numerous but not all fabricators 


HYDRAULIC-ACTUATED 


INDUSTAIAL ites) 


WHERE DEPENDABLE SERVICE 








Ruggedness characterizes every construction detail 
of Wagner Hydraulic-Actuated Industrial Brakes 
—Welded steel parts . .. Hardened pins and bush- 
ings... and Cannonite brake wheels, are just a 
few of their many advantages. They are built to 
“stand up’’ under the kind of service that usually 
“takes the life’’ out of ordinary brakes. 


Type MTW is for ordinary bridge service, the type 
MTWM is equipped with spring-set shunt solenoid 
release to provide locking device where desired. 


If you want low brake maintenance of Cranes, 
Coke Pushers, Transfer Cars and similar equip- 
ment—specify Wagner Brakes. Write today for 


complete information. 
WAGNER ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


4904 Baum Bivd. 


is Essential 


138-3A 


INDUSTRIAL BRAKE EQUIPMENT 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








are sharing in the improvement. 
The bidding date is awaited on the 
new $2,700,000 convention hall here. 
The $1,400,000 Kleinhans music hall 
also is due to be up soon. 
R. C. McManus, Buffalo, has been 
awarded 500 tons for the Spencer 
Lens Co.’s building, Buffalo. 

Philadelphia Several large 
structural jobs are active. Bids go 
in Nov. 9 for the Philadelphia mu- 
nicipal court building, requiring ap- 
proximately 1000 tons. 

George Hyman Construction Co., 
Washington, is low bidder on a mu- 
nicipal court building for that city 
requiring 835 tons of shapes. Bids 
will go in Oct. 24 on the Allegheny 
avenue grade elimination job, which 
will require about 1200 tons of 
shapes. Shape prices are none too 
strong both as regards erected quo- 
tations and mill bases, according to 
fabricators. 

Birmingham, Ala. — Structural 
shapes have been unusually active 
in the past few days and consider- 
able tonnage has been booked. As 
is the case with most other finished 
products, the business is widely 
scattered and for the most part in 
relatively small orders. 

Seattle No important projects 
are up for figures, but business 
pending and recently placed is the 
largest of the year. Awards includ- 
ed 720 tons for smith and pipe shop, 
Puget Sound navy yard, to Colum- 
bia Steel Co. and 500 tons steel 
sheet piling for the cofferdam navy 
yard graving dock construction to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Seattle. Larg- 
est job pending is the Narrows 
bridge at Tacoma, involving more 
than 15,000 tons. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


1300 tons, machine shop, building 16, 
navy yard, Philadelphia, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, through Ralph 
S. Herzog, Philadelphia. 

720 tons, smith and pipe shop, 
Sound navy yard, to Columbia 
Co., Seattle. 

700 tons, Calvin Coolidge 
Washington, to Fort 


Puget 
Steel 


school, 
Bridge 


high 
Pitt 








Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Oct. 15 ....... 10,294 
Week ended Oct. 8 ........ 13,202 
Week ended Oct. 1 ........ 50,088 
Bes Week, Boot ..6 és. ik... 32,454 
Weekly average, year, 1937 23,251 
Weekly average, 1938 ..... 19,351 


Weekly average, September 36,500 
Total to date, 1937 1,036,868 
Total to date, 1938 $12,732 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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Works, Pittsburgh, through Jeffress 
Dyer Inc., Washington. 

650 tons, crane runway, Brooklyn navy 
yard, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

575 tons, bridge FAP-117-C, Denton 
county, Texas, to North Texas Iron & 
Steel Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 

510 tons, additions, structural and ma- 
chine shops, navy yard, Charleston, 
S. C., to Virginia Bridge Co., Roanoke, 
Va.; yards and docks spec. 8853. 

500 tons, building, Spencer Lens Co., 
Buffalo, to R. C. McManus Co., Buffalo. 

500 tons, steel sheet piling, coffer dam 
Puget Sound navy yard graving dock, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Seattle. 

315 tons, bridge, Dover, O., to Burger 
Iron Works, Akron, O.; through Wend- 
ling Bros., Dover. 

315 tons, 23,700 feet curb angles, depart- 
ment of purchase, New York city, to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

270 tons, addition, telephone building, 
New York, to Bethlehem Fabricators 
Inc., Bethlehem, Pa. 

255 tons, state highway bridge FAS-29, 
Maury county, Tennessee, to Decatur 
Iron & Steel Co., Decatur, Ala. 

250 tons, health and recreation building, 
Springfield, Mo., to International Steel 
Co., Evansville, Ind. 

240 tons, state bridge SS. 38-29, Goshen- 
Michigan Corners, Orange county, New 
York, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh; John Arborio, Inc., Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., general contractor, $59,- 
583.80, bids Sept. 27, Albany. 

235 tons, addition, women’s hospital, 
Baltimore, Md., to Dietrich Bros., Balti- 
more. 

215 tons, 67 transmission towers, Cen- 
tral New York Power Corp., Emery- 
ville, N. Y., to Lackawanna Steel Con- 
struction Co., Buffaio. 

210 tons, American Radiator building, 
world’s fair, New York, to Lehigh 
Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 

209 tons, structural steel framing, 
Leavenworth fish hatchery, Columbia 
basin project, Washington, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, $12,426, f.o.b. 
point Chicago, spec. 1115-D, bids Sept. 
io. 

200 tons, factory building, Weldrods Inc., 
Cleveland, to Patterson-Leitch Co., 
Cleveland. 

165 tons, bridge No. 5592, Duluth, Minn., 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 
160 tons, state bridge WPGH-S80, Ida 
Grove, Iowa, to Pittsburgh-Des Moines 

Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

150 tons, bridges and repairs, Hastings, 
Minn., and Terre Haute, Ind., Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific rail- 
way, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

140 tons, grade school, Manhasset, N. Y., 
to Dreier Structural Steel Co., New 
York. 

140 tons, garage, U. S. army, Scott Field, 
Ill., to Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., 
St. Louis. 

135 tons, police station, Corona, N. Y., 
to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. 

130 tons, state bridge T-120, Anthon, 
Iowa, to Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

125 tons, state bridge SS. 38-30, Chemung 
county, New York, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; E. V. Chappell, 
Binghamton, N. Y., $57,334, bids Sept. 
27, Albany. 

120 tons, grain elevator, Winona, Minn., 
to Gage Structural Steel Co., Chicago. 

120 tons, bridge 88.13, Curzons, Mo., Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy railroad, 
to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Chi- 
cago. 

115 tons, Sullivan’ estate building, 
Elmira, N. Y., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

110 tons, high school, Portage, Wis., to 
C. Hennecke Co., Milwaukee. 

110 tons, power house, Providence, R. I., 
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to Providence Iron & Steel Co., Provi- States bureau of yards, Mare Island, 
dence, R. I.; Tredinnick-Billings Co., Calif. 
Boston, general cntractor. 1200 tons, repairs, Williamsburg bridge, 

105 tons, state bridge RC-3987, Chau- New York. 
tauqua county, New York, to Lacka- 1200 tons, grade crossing, Allegheny 
wanna Steel Construction Co., Buffalo; avenue, Philadelphia, bids Oct. 24. 
Peter J. Knickenberg, Buffalo, general 1000 tons, bearing piles, government 
contractor, $294,877.45, bids Sept. 27, project, Gordon park, Cleveland; Re- 
Albany. Contract also includes high- public Structural Iron Works, Cleve- 
way section taking 225 tons of mesh. land, low. 

100 tons, St. Joseph’s school, Garden 1000 tons, municipal court building, 
City, N. Y., to Belmont Iron Works, Nineteenth and Vine Philadelphia, 
Eddystone, Pa. bids Nov. 9. 

100 tons, structural steel supports for 835 tons, municipal court building 
Cheyenne and Greeley substations, Washington, Hyman Construction Co 
Kendrick project, Wyoming, to Worden- Washington, low. 

Allen Co., Milwaukee; bids Sept. 23, 750 tons, state office building, Sacra 
spec. 1121-D, bureau of reclamation, mento, Calif.; bids soon 
Denver, awarded Oct. 6. 600 tons, Briarwood apartments, Kew 

100 tons, high school, Wellington, O., Gardens, New York 
to Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh. 600 tons, bridge, Chicopee Falls, Mass., 

Unstated, 6-span 245 foot overpass, flood replacement; T. Stuart & Son 
Meagher county, Montana, to unnamed Co., Watertown, Mass., general con- 
interest. tractors. 

Unstated, plate girder underpass, Laurel 600 tons, bridge, two 184-foot truss 
county, Montana, to unnamed inter- spans, Westfield, Mass.; Daniel O’Con 
est; W. P. Roscoe, Billings, general nell’s Sons Co. Inc., Holyoke, Mass., 
contractor, general contractors 


526 tons, hangar, eleventh naval dis- 
trict, San Clement, Calif 
Shape Contracts Pending 450 tons, Provident building, Charles 
ton, W. Va 
414 tons, Center bridge, sandy rive! 
Farmington, Franklin county, Maine, 
federal aid project 96-C; bids Oct. 19, 
3500 tons, bridge over Cimarron river, ty gg . igen iat te 
Arkalon, Kans., Chicago, Rock Island Max Wilder, bridge engineer 
& Pacific railroad. 
2556 tons, sheet piling, United States 
engineer office, San Francisco, for de- 


7000 tons, strip mill group and open 
hearth extension, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind 


400 tons, bridge, Detroit, for Wayne 
county, Michigan 
400 tons, bridge, Alpena, Mich 


livery at Welles Harbor, Midway 100 tons, east ninth street bridge, Cleve- 
Island; bids Oct. 20. land; National Engineering Co., Cleve- 
1500 tons, foundry building, United land, low, 


BY THE BOX OR BY THE MILLION! 





e Out of our stock of 30 million cap and set screws 
you can always get prompt shipments for these 
stocks are maintained in a full list of sizes at all times. 
Set screws with Flat, Cone, Dog, Cup, Round and 
Oval points are available—and all are made to usual 






a Cleveland Cap Screw standards, a Class 3 fit. Threads 

are very accurate, heads true, and all of our Set Screws 

Address the Factory or Our Nearest are case hardened by the most modern heat treating 
Warehouse: equipment existing. Ask for samples. Catalog E and 
CHICAGO, 726 W. Washington Blvd price list on request. THE CLEVELAND CAP SCREW 


PHILADELPHIA . 12th & Olive Sts COMPANY, 2935 E. 79th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


NEW YORK ... .. 47 Murray Street 


LOS ANGELES. . !o15 East i6th St CLEVELAND CAP SCREWS 


SET SCREWS ¢ BOLTS AND NUTS 
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HOTEL CLEVELAND 
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Instant, willing service. 






Rooms with every detail planned 
for restful comfort. 
Convenience that saves time and taxi 
fare. Hotel Cleveland adjoins the 
Union Terminal and 
Terminal group, and 
is at the very heart of 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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215 tons, state bridges, Steuben county, 
New York. 

2°75 tons, structural tunnel supports, Salt 
Lake aqueduct, Provo river project, 
Utah; bids Oct. 27, to bureau of re- 
clamation, Provo, Utah. 

270 tons, state highway 
Minneapolis. 

235 tons, bridge, Tonnelle avenue, Jer- 
sey City, N. J.; bids Oct. 29. 

2°0 tons, building E, Bridgeport 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

225 tons, gymnasium, Hamilton college, 


bridge 5860, 


Brass 


Clinton, N. Y. 
225 tons, tunnel supports, Provo river 
project, specification 808, Utah; bids 


Oct. 27. 

225 tons, high school, Coatesville, Pa., 
John MecShain Ine., Philadelphia, low. 

215 tons, state bridge 5506, Millville, 
Minn. 

215 tons, plate girder bridge, FAGS-1-A 
(1) Sturtevant, Wis.; Ferd J. Roberts, 
Burlington, Wis., low. 

210 tons, high school, Monroe, Wis. 

200 tons, addition to Holmes. school, 
board of education, Pittsburgh. 

200 tons, school, Abbington, Mass. 

200 tons, new jail, Chautauqua county, 
New York; bids Oct. 31. 

200 tons, bridges, Louisville & Nashville 
railroad, Louisville division. 

200 tons, three span beam bridge, Lemon 
Fair river, Shoreham, Vt.; bids Oct. 21 
to H. E. Sargent, commissioner of 
highways, Montpelier. 

180 tons, state highway 
building, Bradford county, 
vania. 

180 tons, building for boys’ club, Detroit. 

175 tons, Dunn county, Wisconsin, fed- 
eral aid project 475 D; Wisconsin 
Bridge & Iron Co., Milwaukee, low 
bidder. 

160 tons, galvanized, Guntersville dam 
switchyard; bids Oct. 26 to Tennessee 
valley authority, Knoxville, Tenn. 

125 tons, bridge, Cambridge, Md., state 
highway department; bids Oct. 17. 
125 tons, addition to state hospital, Al- 

pena, Mich. 

124 tons, 88-foot plate girder bridge, 
Bradford, Vt., and 84-foot I-beam 
span, Thetford, Vt., O. W. Miller Co. 
Inc., Ludlow, Mass., and Lockwood- 
Young Corp., Concord, N. H., general 
contractors respectively, bids Oct. 7. 

110 tons, two 84-foot I-beam spans and 
approaches, West Windsor and Chel- 
sea, Vt.; bids Oct. 21, H. E. Sargent, 


maintenance 
Pennsyl- 


commissioner of highways, Mont- 
pelier. 

105 tons, city hall, Gardner, Mass.; 
Swanburg Construction Co. Man- 


chester, N. H., general contractor. 

100 tons, high school, Pepperell, Mass. 

100 tons, grade school, Pottstown, Pa.; 
bids Oct. 17. 

100 tons, buildings, Delaware university, 
Newark, Del., bids Oct. 25. 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 79 


New York Reinforcing steel 
buying has slackened, with new ton- 
nage coming out less actively. Con- 
tracts include several hundred tons 
of highway mesh, but part of the 
1500 tons now active for New York 
state work may not be bought un- 
til next spring. The number of 
small-lot orders is substantial, but 
prices are sagging. Bids on the 
Queensbridge housing project, 5000 
tons, were postponed to Oct. 21. 

Pittsburgh—-Prices are weak on 


larger projects, but a firmer ten- 
dency is noted on smaller jobs. Busi- 
ness is fairly active although yet to 
reach a volume that will strengthen 
the market. Largest of recent or- 
ders is 1400 tons for an Eastman 
Kodak Co. building, Rochester, N. Y. 
For a sewer here, 500 tons has been 
placed. New inquiries generally are 
small, one exception being 575 tons 
for a St. Joseph, Mo., postoffice. 

Cleveland—Demand for reinfore- 
ing steel bars has not brought gains 
predicted a month ago. There is 
a fair demand for joists for a num- 
ber of school projects. Private work 
is negligible and little improvement 
is expected through the remainder of 
this month. Fabricated prices con- 
tinue weak. 

Chicago Reinforcing concrete 
bar interests here are more active 
as a large number of small projects 
are on the market. This heavy in- 
flux of small projects continues to 
give evidence of private construc- 


tion, although numerous schools 
and government-financed jobs are 


involved also. 
Boston 
quiries are 


Reinforcing steel in- 
more numerous and 


close to 1500 tons are active. The 
largest is for a sewer, Medford, 


Mass., closing Oct. 20 with the Met- 
ropolitan district commission, Bos- 
ton. Small lots for bridges are com- 
ing out briskly, but public work ac- 
counts for practically all buying. 
Prices are weak. 

Philadelphia Reinforcing bar 
fabricators report considerably more 
small jobs involving less than 100 
tons individually are beginning to 
make their appearance. These all 
PWA financed work, with private 
construction practically at a stand- 
still. Financial details have finally 
been arranged for the Pennsylvania 
turnpike from Harrisburg to Pitts- 
burgh and bids will be advertised 


immediately for the first contract 
job. 
Buffalo Inquiries are increas- 


ing with activity at a peak so far 
this year. Bethlehem Steel Co. has 
booked 760 tons for the Buffalo 








Concrete Bars Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Oct. 15......... 9,270 
Week ended Oct. 8 ........ 4,814 
Week ended Oct. 1 ......... 9,106 
mes. Week, 1037. .<.6.i6%. 8,958 
Weekly average, 1938...... 6,509 
Weekly average, year, 1937 6,061 
Weekly average, September 10,950 
Total to date, 1987 ....... 266,403 
Total to date, 1988......... 273,366 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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Lakeview housing project. Tomack 
Builders Inc., Rochester, was low 
bidder on the general contract for 
the Lexington avenue sewer proj- 
ect, that city, calling for 300 tons 
of reinforcing and 480 tons of tun- 
nel liners. 

San Francisco—Reinforcing bar 
awards of 2632 tons are headed by 
1450 tons for the Lake street tun- 
nel here and 565 tons for Los An- 
geles, under specification 2713. Out- 
standing inquiries include 2500 tons 
for a Seattle, Wash., bridge and 600 
tons for a state building, Sacramen- 
to, Calif. Awards to date of 110,594 
tons compare with 80,796 in the cor- 
responding 1937 period. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


1800 tons, apartment, Riverside drive, 


New York, ta Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Walter Kidde Con- 
structors, Inc., New York, general 


contractor. 

1450 tons, Lake street tunnel, San Fran- 
cisco, to Ceco Steel Products Corp., 
San Francisco. 

1400 tons, building, Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

960 tons, Lakeview housing project, 
Buffalo, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; includes 200 tons of joists. 

565 tons, water and power department, 
Los Angeles, specification 2713, to 
Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco. 

550 tons, 750-man barracks, Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Beers Construction 
Co., Atlanta, general contractor. 

500 tons, sewer, Thirty-third — street, 
Pittsburgh, to Fort Pitt Bridge Works, 
Pittsburgh. 

40G tons, project ER-45-A, Pickaway 
county, Circleville, O., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Lewis & 
Frisinger, Ann Arbor, Mich., contrac- 
tor. 

350 tons, barracks, Ft. Sheridan, IIll., to 
Concrete Steel Co., New York; Thorp- 
Rogoff, contractors. 

280 tons, building, Froedert Grains & 
Malting Co., Milwaukee, to Inland 
Steel Co., Chicago; through J. S. Met- 
ealf Co., contractor. 

225 tons, mesh, highway 3987, Chau- 
tauqua county, New York, to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Peter 
J. Kickenberg, Buffalo, N. Y., general- 
contractor. 

180 tons, school building, Everett, Wash.; 
to Seattle Steel Co., Seattle. 

150 tons, bridge, Hillsdale avenue, Fair- 
field, Conn., to Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O.; D. Deering & Son, 
Norwalk, Conn., contractor. 

150 tons, barracks, Fort Niagara, N. Y., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Ross Engineering Co., Washington, 
general contractor. 

110 tons, mesh, highway RC-3985, Mel- 
rose-Schaghticoke Hill, Rensselaer 
county, New York, to American Steel 
& Wire Co., New York; Sheehan Con- 
tracting Co., Albany, N. Y., general 
contractor, $139,257.50; bids Sept. 7, 
Albany. 

100 tons, power house, Providence, R. I., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

100 tons, Ferry street bridge, New 
Haven, Conn., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; C. W. Blakeslee & Son, 
New Haven, Conn., general contractor. 
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Reinforcing Steel Pending 


2500 tons, Ballard bridge 
Seattle; bids in December. 

2200 tons, Puget Sound yard graving 
dock; General Construction Co., Seattle, 
general contractor. 

750 tons, two barracks, Fort Lewis, 
Wash.; George A. Fuller Co., Los 
Angeles, general contractor. 

600 tons, state office building, Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; bids soon. 

500 tons, United States engineer office, 
proposal 170, Los Angeles; Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Los Angeles, low. 

575 tons, post office, St. Joseph, Mo. 

390 tons, cold storage research labora 
tory, Beltsville, Md. 

200 tons, Lexington avenue 
project, Rochester, N. Y., 
Builders Inc., Rochester, low. 

225 tons, municipal court building, Wash- 
ington. 

218 tons, reconstruct Santa Clara river 
bridge, Los Angeles county, California; 
bids Oct. 27. 

205 tons, two bridges, Santa Clara 
county, California, for state; bids Oct. 
26, 

200 tons, high school, Coatesville, Pa.; 
John MecShain Inc., Philadelphia, low. 

200 tons, nurses’ home, Madison, Wis. 

165 tons, highway project, Blue Ridge 
parkway, Carroll and Grayson coun- 
ties, Virginia; bids No. 3 to bureau of 
public roads, department of agricul- 
ture, Washington. 

165 tons, grade crossing, 
railroad, Bogota, N. J. 

150 tons, penitentiary, 
Kans. 

150 tons, surge basin, Detroit. 

100 tons, Central state hospital, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

100 tons, Terrace Heights bridge, Yakima 
county, Washington; Fioroto’ Bros., 
Seattle, low on span; H. J. Adler 
Yakima, low on approaches. 

100 tons, deformed, round and square, 
U. S. engineer, Huntington, W. Va.; 
bids Oct. 21, proposal 82. 

100 tons, buildings, Delaware university, 
Newark, Del.; bids Oct. 25. 


approaches, 


sewer 
Tomack 


West Shore 


Leavenworth, 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 80 


Pittsburgh—-Demand has slowed 
down lately, but the condition is re- 
garded as only temporary, being 
due to the irregularity in calls from 
foundries. The market is nominal 
at the recently advanced price and is 
expected to remain so until at least 
the end of the year unless a heavier 
demand appears in the meantime. 

Cleveland—Pig iron producers re- 
port shipments so far this month 
are approximately 20 per cent above 
the comparable period during Sep- 
tember and still further gains are 
expected through the remainder of 
the month. Reflecting this condi- 
tion foundry coke shipments have 
also increased substantially. Re- 
leases from automotive foundries 
have aided. Improvement is also 
noted among jobbing and heating 
equipment foundries. A few export 
inquiries have found their way here 
from the eastern seaboard, but no 
exceptional large tonnages have 
been reported. Prices are firm. 

Chicago—October may set a new 
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peak for the year in pig iron ship- 
ments, it is indicated by results for 
the month to date. Since the buy- 
ing flurry prior to the recent price 
advance, sales have been scant. Be- 
fore the increase became effective, 
many contracts for fourth quarfer 
were expanded to include additional 
tonnage at the old price, with the 
result that sellers are expected to 
realize little of the extra $1 benefit 
until next quarter. 

New York—While there has been 
some miscellaneous carlot buying 
at the higher prices, the pig iron 
market is quiet as most buyers cov- 
ered on their requirements late last 
month before the new prices be- 
came effective. Shipments continue 
about on a parity with the first half 
of September. Export inquiry in- 
cludes approximately 10,000 tons of 
basic for European destination. How- 
ever, as European prices’ have 
dropped sharply over the past week 
or 10 days, it appears domestic sell- 
ers will find it difficult to com- 


pete. 
Philadelphia Pig iron ship- 
ments continue to improve mod- 


erately. Stove foundries are fairly 
well occupied, and jobbing plants 
report an encouraging gain in new 
business and inquiries. A _ district 
interest may blow in a second blast 
furnace soon, it is reported, follow- 
ing the lighting of a second stack 
a few weeks ago. Sale of 10,000 
tons of pig iron to Italy is reported 
along with 20,000 tons to Poland. 
Buffalo—-Pig iron producers are 
encouraged by the sustained pickup 
in shipments, with expectations that 
the October movement will top that 
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of September, the best month of the 
year to date. Activity of local foun- 
dries has improved less than that of 
mid-state and eastern plants. 
Cincinnati—Pig iron movement is 
holding at the improved level of 


September, with requirements of 
heating equipment manufacturers 


being most pronounced. Operations 
of jobbing foundries are slow to in- 
crease. 

Toronto, Ont.—Pig iron consump- 
tion is picking up slowly, with a 
gain of about 10 per cent shown over 
the summer low. Sales were retard- 
ed slightly the past week by the 
Monday holiday, but melters are 
taking delivery against contracts. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 82 


Pittsburgh Scrap prices are 
fairly firm in the face of light de- 
mand. Most mills here are taking 
shipments on old orders as well as 
some smal] lots of new business, 
with the bulk of No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing steel going at $15. Some premi- 
um grades have sold at $15.50. 
Down-river scrap buyers are offer- 
ing $15 for No. 1 steel for resale. 
Cast grades are in light demand. 
General strength of the market 
was refilectetd in the recent Penn- 
sylvania railroad list which 
brought about $16 for heavy melt- 
ing steel, the equivalent of former 
prices. 

Cleveland—Scrap trading is lim- 
ited to usual routine shipments on 
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contracts. Most scrap on recent 
railroad lists went to coast ports 
for export at around $15 per ton, 
or slightly higher. Some steelmak- 
ers are exchanging scrap within 
their own organizations, accounting 
for movements not involved in sales. 
Quotations are unchanged. 

Chicago The scrap market is 
unusually quiet with trading at a 
low point and few sources anticipat- 
ing early activity. No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing steel is still being quoted at 
$12.50 to $13 as the last mill sale 
over a week ago is reported to have 
brought $13. Brokers are believed 
paying close to $13 now for No. 1 
grade, although some steel is said 
to be available at $12.50, providing, 
of course, that shipment can be 
taken. 

Boston—While boat-loading is less 
active, brokers continue to buy 
heavy melting steel for export, ma- 
terial coming out rather sluggishly 
with $13 bid, dock, for No. 1 and one 
broker offering slightly better for 
tonnage. Movement of cast grades 
to Pennsylvania is heavier with 
prices on No. 1 machinery, No. 2 
cast and textile cast higher by 50 
cents a ton in some instances. 

New York— Price weakness in fin- 
ished steel has depressed scrap trad- 
ing, although quotations are un- 
changed for both domestic and ex- 
port shipment. Several mills have 
held up shipments while others in 
the East are buying hand-to-mouth 
and are taking scrap direct from 
cars to  open-hearths. Foundry 
grades are steady, but buying is 
limited largely to current require- 
ments. 

Philadelphia—Scrap prices con- 
tinue strong, due to continued buy- 
ing for export. A boatload cleared 
recently for Europe, having been 
purchased at $13, Port Richmond, 
for No. 2 and $14 for No. 1. Nego- 
tiations are reported under way for 
400,000 tons of No. 1 and No. 2 scrap 
to European consumers, with $16 
and $14.50, respectively, believed to 
be asked. In the domestic market, 
No. 1 continues $14.50 to $15. Heavy 
breakable cast is firm on business at 
$16.50. 

Buffalo—Recent dullness has been 
broken by a sale of 1000 tons of No. 
1 heavy melting steel to a local con- 
sumer within the price range of $14 
to $14.50, unchanged from the last 
sale. Substantial scrap reserve in 
the hands of one large steelworks 
still tends to restrict mill buying. 

Detroit — Sentimental weakness, 
the result of weakness in flat-rolled 
steel prices, is evident in scrap here. 
While no price changes have been 
made as yet, some dealers antici- 
pate reductions after Hudson and 
Fisher lists close this week. Antici- 
pated increase in size of these lists is 
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a further reason for expecting lower 
prices. 

Cincinnati—Scrap prices are hold- 
ing as dealers await expansion in 
consumer demand. Mills are tak- 
ing sheet clippings, No. 2 steel and 
other grades, but a large part of re- 
quirements is coming from inven- 
tories. Foundry needs are spotty 
and light. Dealer trade is restricted 
by desire to avoid increasing yard 
stocks. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Because some 
business has been forthcoming over 
the past few days from Republic 
Steel Corp., the district’s largest 
buyer, a somewhat more optimistic 
tone has developed in the scrap mar- 
ket. 

Seattle —- Release of credits has 
stimulated the movement of scrap 
in fairly large tonnages to Japan, 
several vessels having been char- 
tered for this business at freights 
ranging from $3.45 to $3.65, free 
loading and discharge. 

Toronto, Ont.—Scrap trading is 
gaining steadily, and while consum- 
ers are interested chiefly in special 
grades, such as heavy melting steel 


and machinery cast, a few other 
items are becoming more active, 
particularly wrought scrap. Deal- 


ers await demand from the United 
States to absorb surpluses of mate- 
rial for which there is little domes- 
tic call. Prices are steady, with in- 
dications of an early advance in 
some grades. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 81 


Cleveland Shipments have de- 
clined further. Orders are slight- 
ly more numerous, but tonnages are 
disappointing. Recent reductions 
in mill prices on sheets and strip are 
not expected to affect warehouse 
quotations immediately. 

Chicago — Sales have improved 
further, with indications pointing 
to a new peak for the year in Octo- 
ber. Jobbers report demand is wide- 
ly diversified, practically all prod- 
ucts sharing equally in activity. 

New York—Warehouses in some 
instances have noted gains in vol- 
ume with current totals close to 10 
per cent ahead of last month. Or- 
ders are numerous, but small and 
widely diversified. Prices are un- 
changed, but shading prevails on 
some products, including sheets, 
nails and pipe. 

Philadelphia — Steel sales out of 
warehouse are a shade better al- 
though the reduction in sheet prices 
has resulted in increased uncer- 
tainty. Up to the time of the mill 
reduction, warehouse prices had 


been tending to stiffen slightly. At 
items are 


the moment specialty 
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moving better than standard mate- 
rials. 

Buffalo Business appears to 
have leveled off around the Septem- 
ber volume, best for the year to 
date. Orders are well diversified, al- 
though heavy products are slow. 
Whether or not sheet prices will be 
reduced to meet the mill cuts re 
mains to be determined. 

Cincinnati—Sheet and strip prices 
are being continued despite the re- 
cent reductions in mill quotations. 
Volume is holding closely to Sep- 
tember levels, showing little effect 
from price unsettlement. <A bulge 
in sales of building material has 


faded. 

St. Louis—Galvanized sheets are 
in best demand out of warehouse 
here, although total business the 


first half of this month was about 
equal to that of the corresponding 
September period. 

Seattle Warehouse volume im 
proved this week but the month’s 
total is below the corresponding pe- 
riod in September. Light plates, 
hot-rolled and galvanized sheets con 
tinue to lead. Prices are firm and 
generally maintained but in Port 
land territory some dealers are re 
ported to be underselling. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 31 


London—(By Cable)—Steel pro 
duction in Great Britain in Septem- 
ber totaled 754,700 gross tons, a 
gain of 95,800 tons over the 658,900 
tons made in August. This com- 





pares with 1,163,000 tons in Septem 
ber, 1937, which is the all-time high. 


Pig iron output in September was 
129,800 gross tons, compared with 
143,000 tons in August, a loss of 13, 
200 tons. In September, 1937, pig 
iron production was 714,000 
Active stacks at the end of Septem 
ber numbered 77, compared with 81 
at the end of August. 


tons. 


Iron and steel trading in Great 
Britain continues restricted, most 
plants being operated weil below 


Gradual reduction in 
stocks and slight expansion of in 
quiry are hopeful The re 
cent war scare stimulated demand 
for galvanized sheets and light sec 
tions, but the heavy industry, espe 
cially shipbuilding, is in need of o1 


capacity. 


signs. 


ders. Export trade is slightly 
improved. 
The Continent reports stronger 


markets, particularly in Scandinavia 
and the Argentine. 


Ferroalloys 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 80 


New York teflecting further in- 


creases in ingot production, ferro 
manganese shipments continue to 


expand. Sellers are confident that 
the October movements will repre 
sent an improvement for the fourth 
consecutive month. Meanwhile, the 
market is unchanged at $92.50, duty 
paid, Atlantic and Gulf ports 


Domestic spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 
per cent, is holding at $28, Palme 
ton, and 26 to 28 per cent, at $33 
Spiegeleisen shipments, likewise, re 
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flect an improvement in steel pro- 
duction. 

Leading ferroalloys prices in gen- 
eral are firm and, while buying con- 
tinues well below normal, the trend 
in buying is upward. 


Needs and Expectations 
In Steel Construction 
(Concluded from Page 19) 


thing about the concrete fort built 
within a few hours—quick-drying 
cement? 

“These are not just our competi- 
tion. Today lumber and cement are 
our pacemakers 

“Volume of structural steel has 
slumped with other building mate- 
rials. But all the structural mate- 
have not recovered in like 
ratio . . . Both lumber and cement 
did better than fabricated  struc- 
tural steel during the first half of 
1938. 

“That is not a particularly happy 
picture, but I think it proves my 
point--the other building materials 
are our pacemakers. We might do 
well to match them in their promo- 
tional activities. It is not just a 
question of making better steel or 
of improving the methods of fabri- 
cation and erection. Any imprcve- 
ment in these directions would be 
impotent unless you tell the world 
about them. In other words, we 
must advertise what we have.” 

Trade associations can be of tre- 
mendous help in keeping the na- 
tional economic committee’s investi- 
gation “on the ground,” declared 
Willard L. Thorp, Dun & Bradstreet 
economist, and special adviser on 


rials 
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economic studies to the commerce 
department. 

“It is important that the full pos- 
sibilities as well as the dangers of 
the trade association movement be 
most carefully reviewed. Before any 
conclusions are drawn, it is neces- 
sary to have a much clearer picture 
than is now available of what ac- 
tual accomplishments are,” he con- 
tinued. 

“When the studies now under way 
in the commerce department have 
been completed, they may indicate 
ways in which the association move- 
ment may contribute to improving 
the operation of the economic sys- 
tem. It is by no means inconceiv- 
able that this may call for decided 
revisions in our existing policies, 
rather than mere clarification.” 

T. H. Hendrix, the institute’s di- 
rector of statistics, reported that 
for the first eight months of 1938 
structural! steel bookings totaled 
679,793 tons against 1,202,019 tons 
in the period of 1937, a decrease of 
43 per cent. 

A decided decrease appears in 
the requirements of steel for in- 
dustrial buildings. In 1936, 22 per 
cent of bookings came from this 
source. This was increased to 32 
per cent last year, while the Janu- 
ary-August period this year fur- 
nished only 16.6 per cent. 

Commercial buildings, on the 
other hand, have so far accounted 
for a much larger percentage than 
previously. This year 13.8 per cent 
of bookings have been from this 
source, against 6.7 per cent and 8.7 
per cent in 1937 and 1936, respec- 
tively. 

“The volume of prospective busi- 
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ness is showing an encouraging 
trend,” he said. “Since March the 
tonnage of contemplated projects 
has shown a regular upward swing.” 

F. H. Frankland, institute’s chief 
engineer, in his report urged that 
sponsorship of research be continued 
“at an accelerated rate.” The insti- 
tute has sponsored and co-ordinated 
a number of research programs re- 
lated to various questions of design 
that “urgently require investiga- 
tion.” These have to do with im- 
provement of methods, design and 
application of structural steel to 
bridges and buildings. 

Committee on advertising and 
publicity recommended the institute 
create an award to the person who 
has contributed most to the art of 
the design, fabrication or erection 
of structural steel. The committee 
suggested the award be a _ gold 
medal, to be named the Lloyd Kim- 
brough Medal in recognition of the 
institute’s first president, and be 
made not more than once a year. 

Interest aroused by the institute’s 
competition for elevated highway 
design has been so keen that the 
institute has been importuned to 
hold more competitions, reported 
the committee on elevated high- 
ways. 

Committee on bonding legislation 
reported that every state now re- 
quires contractors on either all or 
some of its public work to furnish 
bond for protection of labor and 
materialmen. 

Recommendation: “It would be 
well if all federal agencies, wherever 
possible, required public contrac- 
tors to furnish bonds similar to 
those prescribed by the treasury de- 
partment pursuant to the provisions 
of the federal contractors’ bond law 
of 1935.” 


Reader Comments 
(Concluded from Page 9) 


what it would mean to the nation? 

Do you realize that the young 
people who are walking the streets 
today will be our business execu- 
tives 20 years hence? There is an 
old saying that “you cannot breed 
race horses from jackasses.” We 
should adopt a twentieth century 
saying somewhat along these lines: 
“We cannot make business execu- 
tives out of idle people or crim- 
inals.” 

Let’s all be Americans and do 
what we can to eliminate these con- 
ditions. Let our wives stay at home 
and manage it the way it should be, 
and by so doing take care of our 
youngsters, relieve unemployment 
and reduce taxes. What more could 
a good American expect? 
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Activities of Steel 
Users, Makers 


@ SPENCER Lens Co. is erecting a 
new plant to manufacture mechan- 
ical parts at Eggert road and Sugar 
road, Cheektowaga, N. Y.  Build- 
ing will be 210 x 410 feet, one and 
two stories high, steel frame with 
brick and glass walls. Company’s 
production capacity will be doubled 
by the addition. H. E. Plumer & 
Associates, Buffalo, designed the 
building and will supervise construc- 
tion. General contract has been 
awarded to Gilmore, Carmichael & 
Olson, Cleveland. 

° 


Silent Hoist Winch & Crane Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has moved its gen- 
eral offices and works to new and 
larger quarters at 841-865 Sixty-third 


street. 
7 


Glenn L. Martin Co. has com- 
pleted a drop hammer plant at Mid- 
dle River, Md. The new structure 
has 10,000 square feet of floor space, 
represents a $75,000 investment, 
quadruples company’s drop hammer 
capacity and provides for future en- 


largement. 
¢ 


Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, has 
purchased blue prints and machin- 
ery of the former Weller Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, and is going into produc- 
tion of screw conveyors and light 
gage sheet metal elevator buckets. 
It has leased 12,000 square feet of 
space in Chicago where most of the 
current production is under way. 

+ 


Ray-Ewbank Machinery Co., 
Montgomery, Ala., has been desig- 
nated as distributor for county 
sales in the southern half of the 
state of Alabama by Bucyrus-Erie 
Co., South Milwaukee, Wis. Ray- 
Ewbank will co-operate with the 
Bucyrus-Erie branch office at Birm- 
ingham. 

¢ 


Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, has re- 
ceived an order for six light towers 
from the superintendent of light- 
houses, Key West, Fla., for use in 
Tampa bay. They are to be built of 
galvanized wrought iron pipe, rest- 
ing on 77-inch solid wrought iron 
piles secured by foundation screws 
to be sunk 10 feet in the sand. Fit- 
tings are to be cast iron. 


¢ 


Ampco Metals Inc., Milwaukee, 
maker of copper alloy castings, forg- 
ings, ete., is completing improve- 
ments and an expansion program 
which increases capacity from 125 
tons to 375 tons per month. In- 
cluded is a new centrifugal casting 
division, and a laboratory which has 
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been established for research on new 


alloys. 


Fort Wayne Structural Steel Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., has been formed 
to take over the structural steel fab- 
ricating business formerly operated 
as the Fort Wayne Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. The new firm will con- 
tinue the structural steel fabricating 
and steel warehouse business and 
will operate at its present location 
until Jan. 1 when it will move to 
new quarters which are to be built 
at 4900 North Clinton street. Of- 
ficers are: John L. Hayner, presi- 
dent; Hubert W. Hayner, vice presi- 
dent, and Arnold F. Benz, secretary 


treasurer. 
. 


American Brass Co., subsidiary 
of Anaconda Copper Co., has ac- 
quired the entire interests of the 
Roberts Brass Co., Milwaukee, which 
in addition to making copper and 
brass goods, has been a distributor 
of American Brass products in the 
Milwaukee area. The Roberts plant 
will be operated as a warehouse. 
M. J. Schaffner, president of the 
Roberts company, and other execu- 
tives, are continuing with the new 
owner. 

+ 


@ Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Brackenridge, Pa., has issued a 
brochure, “Twin Engined for Prog- 
ress,” explaining reasons for the 


Allegheny and Ludlum merger, de- 
scribing the company’s products and 
applications, outlining plans for the 
future. 


Government's Iron, Steel 
Purchases for Week 


@ During the week Sept. 30-Oct. 8, 
the government purchased $863,- 
910.12 worth of iron, steel, and their 
products under the Walsh-Healey 
act, as follows: 

The Midvale Co., Washington, 
$104,229.13; Crucible Steel Co. of 
America, New York, $32,760; Erie 
Forge Co., Erie, Pa., $70,540.80; 
Truscon Steel Co., New York, $198, 
928; Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis, 
$10,177.70; United States Pipe & 
Foundry Co., New York, $79,304.57; 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Los Angeles, 
$10,863.97; W. S. Wetenhall Co., San 
Francisco, $10,665; American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh, $82,961.68; Patent 
Seaffolding Co. Ine., Philadelphia, 
$51,744; American Bridge Co., Den- 
ver, $10,921; American Bridge Co., 
Boston, $12,633; Belmont Iron 
Works, Philadelphia, $47,917; Amer 
ican Bridge Co., Cincinnati, $44,635; 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
$54,300; Shepard Supply Corp., New 
York, $22,192.60; Walter Kidde & 
Co. Inc., New York, $19,137.27. 


@ The freighter, STEEL EXPORTER, 
Isthmian Steamship Co., U. S. Steel 
Corp. subsidiary, recently was the 
one hundred thousandth ship to 
pass through the Panama canal 
since its opening in 1914. Captain 
M. F. Barry, Brooklyn, N. Y., re 
ceived a_ special certificate from 
Captain Thomas Symington, marine 
superintendent of the canal. STEEL 
EXPORTER had made 100 trips 
through the canal. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


New York Copper continued to 
advance sharply last week, reach- 
ing a new high since Nov. 4 of last 
year. All metals advanced steadily 
in London due to heavy consumer 
and speculative buying which in 
turn was stimulated by prospects 
for steady improvement in indus- 
trial activity here. 

Copper Prices rose %-cent on 
Monday and ‘%-cent on Thursday 
and Friday, establishing electrolytic 
at 11.25ce, Connecticut. All allied 
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products moved higher in propor- 
tion. Higher prices were supported 
by the bullish September statistics 
which showed a drop of 37,070 tons 
in world refined stocks, including 
over 22,000 in domestic supplies 
alone. Export copper rose to around 
11.50¢c, cif. Japan continued to 
take substantial tonnages. 


Lead — Sellers maintained a 
cautious price policy despite the 
outlook for favorable consumption 
rates since most consumers have 
covered their needs well ahead. 
Buying was spotty, however, with 
several sellers doubling their ore 
intake on most days. Prices held 
at 4.95c, East St. Louis. 

Zine —- Prime western zinc ad- 
vanced $2 per ton to 5.05c, East St. 
Louis, on Thursday. Shipments are 
being stepped up steadily in line 
with the increase in actual consump- 
tion. Galvanized sheet output is 
holding at the best levels of the 
year, or around 65 per cent of ca- 
pacity. The rise here was made pos- 
sible by a steady advance in Lon- 
don. 

Tin Prices advanced steadily 
in London with standard spot clos- 





lower level of the range which the 
Buffer Pool proposes to establish. 
Domestic tin prices moved higher 
with Straits spot closing at 45.40c. 
Antimony Buying was con- 
fined generally to case lots although 
larger business was done on at 
least two days. Prices held at 12.00c, 
New York, for American spot in 
cases and nominally 14.00c, duty 
paid New York, for Chinese spot. 


Dravo Corp. Duplicates 
Welding Contest Awards 


@ Duplicate prize payments were 
made by Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, to 
four members of its organization 
who received awards in the James 
F. Lincoln Welding Foundation’s 
contest. (STEEL, Sept. 19, p. 23). 
Those who received company 
bonuses as well as their prizes: Gil- 
bert H. Atwood, assistant chief 
draftsman, $305.26 for placing third 
in structural buildings, sub-class 
E-1; George F. Wolfe, Dravo weld- 
ing committee chairman, J. F. 
Smith, welding engineer, and C. P. 
Streithoff, structural engineer, each 
received $101.75 for receiving hon- 


Nonferrous Metal Prices 


ing at £209 5s, or well above the 
Spot unless otherwise specified. Cents per pound 
Copper ————_— 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, 
del. del. Casting, New York 
Oct Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures 
7 10.62% 10.75 10.15 44.70 44.90 
8 10.62% 10.75 10.15 44.70 44.90 
10 10.75 10.87% 10.27% 45.00 45.20 
11 10.75 10.87% 10.27% 44.85 45.05 
12 Holiday. 
13 11.00 11.12% 10.52% 45.25 45.45 
14 11.25 11.37% 10.77% 45.40 45.50 


MILL PRODUCTS 

F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb. except as 

specified. Copper brass products based 
on 11.25c Conn. copper 


Sheets 
Yellow brass (high) .17.50 
Copper, hot rotled «. aii... 19.37 % 
Lend, cut to jobbers iis 6 i ee 8 8.25 
Zanc, 700 1b. DASE ..... coc asss 9.75 
Tubes 
High, yellow brass . 20.25 
Seamless copper ........ 19.87 % 
Rods 
High yellow brass ...... 13.37 
Copper, hot rolled 15.87 % 
Anodes 
Copper, untrimmed ..... 17.62% 
Wire 
Yellow brass (high) 17.75 


OLD METALS 
Nom. Del. buying prices 


No. 1 Composition Red Brass 
TE oc cbek s Wet Make hee D 7.12% -7.25 
Cleveland 7.75-8.00 
Chicago 7.50-7.75 
tp ES ORT Senee Sa hae ee ee a 6.75 

Heavy Copper and Wire 
New York, No. 1 . ss eels eee 
Cleveland, No. 1 is aves TOO 


Anti- 

Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 

Lead East Zine num Amer. Cath- 

N.Y. St. L. St.L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
5.10 4.95 4.95 20.00 12.00 35.00 
5.10 4.95 4.95 20.00 12.00 35.00 
3.10 4.95 4.95 20.00 12.00 35.00 

9.10 4.95 4.95 20.00 12.00 35.00 

5.10 4.95 5.05 20.00 12.00 35.00 
5.10 4.95 5.05 20.00 12.00 35.00 
Chicago, No. 1 .8.75-9.00 
St. Louis eae 


Composition Brass Borings 
New York ~.se. -6.20-6.50 


Light Copper 
RN MCI ° 5-4 5 cua tes cae Saas: 8. we toe 7.25-7.50 
EINER chr’ Sayan ds. wa bs Ripe Gb are ees 7.00-7.25 
Chicago . .7.00-7.25 
RSME? ays Sc wa Rik AA eS oh a ri 
Light Brass 
Cleveland ..s SOTO 
SIS, ccc eta naeee 4.62% -4.87% 
St. Louis Be Siaaee 4.75 
Lead 
New York .. .4.00-4.25 
Cleveland ... -4.00-4.25 
NS rs en, i gree .4.00-4.12 % 
St. Louis 4. .. .3.75-4,00 
Zine 
Ee a eS S 2.50-2.62 % 
Be. a a ie eee és seen Bete 
RENEE Sa oiccc.cien oor eiemn sored 2.75-3.00 
Aluminum 
Borings, Cleveland ............ 6.25-6.50 
Mixed, cast, Cleveland ... .8.75-9.00 
Clips, soft, Cleveland ......... 13.25-13.50 
Mixed cast, St. Louis ...........8.25-8.50 


SECONDARY METALS 


Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, less carloads, 11.62% 
Standard No. 12 aluminum... .13.75-14.25 
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orable mention in the commercial 
watercraft division. 


Ore Imports Heavy 


Baltimore — Several tonnages of 
iron ore and manganese ore were 
received here from Sept. 24 to Oct. 
5, inclusive. Iron ore shipments in- 
cluded 10,500 tons from Daiquiri, 
Cuba, Sept. 26; 21,200 tons, Cruz 
Grande, Chile, Oct. 7; 22,300 tons, 
Cruz Grande, Oct. 4; and 3000 tons 
from Whyaloa, Australia, Oct. 5. 

Manganese ore shipments com- 
prised 7025 tons from Poti, Russia, 
Sept. 24; 6000 tons, Santiago, Cuba, 
Sept. 25; and 7144 tons from Burbon, 
Sept. 27. 

Ferromanganese’ shipments _in- 
cluded 174 tons from Rotterdam, 
Holland, Sept. 24; 300 tons from 
Heroen, Sept. 26; and on the same 
date 625 tons and 682 barrels from 
Sanda, Norway; also from Sanda on 
Sept. 26 were 1225 barrels of calcium 
silicon, 323 barrels of sirconium al- 
loy and 28 barrels of chromium 
metal. 

Philadelphia—Steel imports dur- 
ing week ended Oct. 8 were con- 
fined to 10 tons of steel bars, 30 tons 
of steel tubes and 20 tons of steel 
forgings, all from Sweden. 


Construction 


Ohio 


ANNA, O.—Village, E. G. Boles, mayor, 
approved bond issue to finance proposed 
waterworks project to cost $56,000; 
plans will probably mature soon. Con- 
sulting engineer, E. P. Light, Van Wert, 
oO. 


City, R. E. Woleslagel, 
mayor, is holding a referendum on a 
$680,000 project including construction 
of municipal power plant, purchase of 
Ohio Public Service Co. properties, con- 
struction of distribution system and new 
“white way.’ Application filed for $306,- 
000 PWA grant; owner’s share to be 
supplied by bond issue. Western Con- 
struction Engineering Co., Toledo, O., 
consulting engineers. 


BERLIN HEIGHTS, O.—Village, Wer- 
ner Swonger, clerk, has filed applica- 
tion with PWA for a grant in the pro- 
jected construction of a complete water- 
works system which will cost $61,291. 
Carl Simon, Van Wert, O., consulting 
engineer. 


BOTKINS, O.—Village, W. J. Taubken, 
mayor, has plans which will mature 
soon for building of $58,000 waterworks 
system; voters approved bond issue for 
project. E. P. Light, Van Wert, O., en- 
gineer. 

COLLEGE CORNER, O.—Village has 
approved bond issue for construction 
of waterworks project, including fire- 
proof building for pumping plant, at cost 
of $67,244; work awaits PWA _ grant. 
Engineer, Paul Albert, Oxford, O. 


DAYTON, O.—Army air corps, mate- 
riel division, contracting officer, Wright 
field, will take bids to 10 a.m., Oct. 27, 
for one milling machine (circular 39- 
225); and to 10 a.m., Oct. 31, for two 
regulator assemblies, two fuel pump as- 


BELLEVUE, O. 
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Equipment 


Cleveland—Domestic demand for 
machine tools continues to improve 
spottily, with prospects for the re- 
mainder of the year good. Resump- 
tion of volume automobile produc- 
tion appears the strongest factor. 
Some inquiries have appeared from 
farm equipment manufacturers, and 
a considerable volume of small tools 
are being taken by miscellaneous 
buyers. 

Seattle — Interest centers in open- 
ing of bids for additional transmis- 
sion cable lines for the Bonneville 
power system in Washington and 
Oregon. Aluminum Corp. of Amer- 
ica was low at $172,059, alternate 
$152,311 for cables for the Kelso- 
Aberdeen, Wash., line. For the 
Bonneville-The Dalles, Oreg., line, 
Phelps-Dodge Corp. Products Co. 
bid low at $82,489 but Aluminum 
was low on the alternate, $75,564. 
Latter company was also low at 
$52,349, f.o.b. Massena, N. Y., for 
the Oregon City-Salem line. For the 
Oregon City-Vancouver, Wash., proj- 
ect, Phelps-Dodge Corp. was appar- 
ently low at $110,465. The latter 
two projects involve 80 miles of 
cable. 


and Enterprise 


semblies and two hydraulic generator 


assemblies (circular 39-238). 

MONTPELIER, O.—Northwestern Elec- 
tric Co-operative is completing speci- 
fications and is probably ready for bids 
on power line construction in four town- 
ships at cost of about $110,000. Arthur 
Sherman, Hicksville, is president; H. A. 
Rushee, Montpelier, engineer. 


NEW WASHINGTON, O.—Village, W. 
E. Kibbler, clerk, plans to construct 
power plant costing $123,195, and has 
filed application for grant with PWA. 
Carl Simon & Associates, Van Wert, O., 
engineers. 

NORTH BALTIMORE, O.—Village, 
A. M. Lloyd, clerk, awaits PWA ap- 
proval of its application for grant on 
construction of a sewage disposal plant 


to cost $70,000. Consulting engineer 
Smith & Niles, Toledo, O 
New York 

FRANKFORT, N. Y.—Union Fork & 


Hoe Co. is purchasing land adjoining its 
plant and plans expansion which, with 
new equipment, will cost approximate- 
ly $650,000. 

NEW YORK—Metropolitan Steel Prod 
ucts Corp. has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital to make fireproof doors, 
frames and trim. Rayford Alley, 30 
Broad street, correspondent. 

WESTFIELD, N. Y.—City is planning 
to construct a new sewage disposal 
plant as a WPA project; $55,662 grant 
allotted. 


Pennsylvania 
FRANKLIN, PA.—Borough plans to 
construct sewage treatment plant and 


pumping station to cost $195,000; PWA 
has granted an allotment on the project. 


Consulting engineer, Morris Knowles, 
Pittsburgh. 
Michigan 
CLINTON, MICH.—Village approved 
bond issue of $80,000 to finance pro 


posed improvements to the municipal 
light plant. (Noted Sept. 19.) 
DETROIT—Stenger Bumper & Mfg 
Co. has let contract to Clausen Co. for 
erection of a new factory and office 
building costing approximately $35,000 
Correspondent, Judge James McKenzie 


Illinois 

CHICAGO—International Filter Corp 
347 West Twenty-fifth place, is taking 
bids for a one-story, 125 x 140-foot addi 
tion to its factory; cost estimated at 
$50,000. A. Epstein, architect for com- 


pany. 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 


American 





BASIC ELECTRIC STEEL 


FORGINGS 





N.F.& O. Basic Electric Steel produced under 
rigid metallurgical control is an important 
quality factor in the ultimate forged product 


BASIC ELECTRIC 
STEEL 


Carbon, Alloy, Corrosion 
Resistant and Special 
Steels Smooth Forged, 
Hollow Bored, Rough or 
Finished Machined, Heat 
Treated to Specifications 
...Forging Quality Ingots, 
Pressed or Hammered 


Billets. 
Die Blocks & Piston Rods 


NATIONAL FORGE AND 
ORDNANCE COMPANY 


IRVINE, WARREN COUNTY, PENNA. 








Manganese Steel Co. has awarded con- 
tract for $100,000 to J. W. Snyder Co., 
307 North Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
for construction of an addition to its 
plant B. F. Olson, Chicago, architect 
(Noted Aug 8.) 


Alabama 


BESSEMER, ALA Cate, od Bryant, 
mayor, will accept bids Oct. 24 for con- 


structing 110-kilovolt substation esti- 

mated to cost $175,000. Lide & Adler, 

Birmingham, Ala., engineers 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA Alabama Pow- 


er Co. plans to construct extensions to 
35 of its rural lines through 15 counties 
in the state: has applied to REA for 
allotment of $1,500,000 


RED LEVEL, ALA City, C. M. Hall, 
clerk, will spend $30,000 for improve- 
ments to its waterworks; project includes 
pumping plant hydrants, 
pumping equipment and tank and dis- 
tribution pipe lines. Engineer, R. L. 
Kenan, Montgomery, Ala 


work on 


Maryland 


CHESTERLAND, MD.—City has been 
awarded $28,000 grant by PWA in the 
construction of sewerage works, sewage 
treatment plant, sewage pumping sta- 
tion, cast iron force main, clarifier tank, 
chlorinator and sludge digestion tank 
Cost will be about $63,000. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON—PWA has allotted $4,- 
618,375 loan and grant for five-part sew- 
age system improvement program to 
abate pollution in district; project will 
include diversion sewers, flood gates and 
improvements to treatment and pump- 
ing plants 


Kentucky 


BARDSTOWN, KY REA has allotted 
$127,000 grant to Salt River Electric Co- 
operative Corp. Ine., talph = Frizzell, 
superintendent, for the construction of 
projected 106 miles transmission lines 
in five counties 


Florida 


BRADENTON, FLA.—City has_ re- 
ceived PWA loan of $149,000 and grant 
of $121,000 on proposed waterworks im- 
provements and developing of new 
water supply. 


Georgia 


STATESBORO, GA.—PWA has ap- 
proved grant to the city for extensions 
and improvements to its sewerage 
works, septic tank, sludge drying bed 
and Imhoff tank; cost to be $36,000. 


Mississippi 

JACKSON MISS.—Capitol Electric 
Power association has been allotted 
$206,000 by REA for erection of rural 
power transmitting lines in three coun- 
ties 


North Carolina 


DREXEL, N. C.—PWA approved allot- 
ment of $42,000 grant and $52,000 loan 
to city for constructing waterworks and 
sewerage plant. Included is 50,000-gallon 
steel storage tank. 

KINSTON, N,. C.—City 
bonds for purchase and installation of 
new turbine in power house and for 
construction of new water tanks; esti- 
mated cost, $300,000. 


PINEVILLE, N. C.—City will probably 


voted $200,000 
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begin construction Dec. 1 on waterworks 
and sewer system to cost $110,000; 


voters approved bond issue and PWA 
has allotted grant for project. J. B. Mc- 
Crary Co., Atlanta, Ga., engineers. 
South Carolina 

ABBEVILLE, S. C.—PWA allotted 
$435,000 loan and grant to city for 
completing construction of a _  hydro- 
electric power development; will erect 


power house with capacity for two 
units generating 1500 and 500 kilo- 
watts. 

Tennessee 

PARIS, TENN.—Henry county has 


voted to issue $330,000 revenue bonds to 
supplement federal grant in the con- 
struction of a proposed rural distribution 
system. 

TRIMBLE, TENN. Gibson County 
Electric Membership Corp. has received 
$192,000 loan from REA for building of 
169 miles of lines in three counties. 

WHITEVILLE, TENN.—City, J. E. 
Hollander, representative, is planning to 
construct a complete electric distribu- 
tion system which will cost $50,000. 
Freeland, Roberts & Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., consulting engineers. 


Louisiana 


contem- 
light 


BEAUX BRIDGE, LA.—City 
plates construction of water and 


plant and will submit bond issue of 
$75,000 to voters Oct. 25. 
CROWLEY, LA. Voters have ap- 


proved $200,000 bond issue to finance 
sewage system extension; application 
filed with PWA for grant of additional 
$152,000. 


HOUMA, LA. City has voted $360,000 
in bonds as its addition to PWA funds 
for improvements to water supply sys- 
tem. 

LAFAYETTE, LA. City has voted 
$525,000 bond issue to finance improve- 
ments and expansion of sewerage plant, 
extension of water lines and purchase of 
new equipment. 

RUSTON, LA.—Town — will receive 
bids Oct. 20 for construction of sanitary 
sewerage works and waterworks exten- 
which total of $108,000 is 
Voorhies, Baton Rouge, 


sions for 
available. L. J. 
La., engineer. 

SULPHUR, LA.—PWA approved $72,- 
000 loan and $58,000 grant to city for 
constructing sewerage works, including 
laboratory equipment, pumping’ and 
treating plants. 


West Virgini 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA. State health 
department sanctions construction of 
proposed $1,400,000 sewage _ disposal 
project; will apply to PWA for allot- 
ment. L. W. Collins, Clarksburg, engi- 
neer. 

WELCH, W. VA.—Appalachian Electric 
Power Co., Richmond, Va., plans to con- 
struct power substation and lines cost- 
ing $250,000 in coal fields near here to 
take care of new coal development 
projects. 

WHEELING, W. VA. 
rugating Co., 1000 Spruce street, St. 
Louis, J. A. Watkins, manager, manu- 
facturer of metal products, is receiving 
bids on construction of $500,000 ware- 
house and office building. Floor space 
will total 150,000 square feet. 


Wheeling Cor- 


Virginia 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA.—PWA _ has 





approved grant of $50,000 for enlarge- 
ment of city’s filter plant which will cost 
$113,000. (Noted July 4.) 


ORANGE, VA.—REA has’ allotted 
$160,000 to Northern Piedmont Electric 
Co-operative for construction of 150 
miles of transmission lines in six coun- 
ties. 


Missouri 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Security Stove 
& Mfg. Co., 1630 Oakland street, has be- 
gun work on two-story factory addition, 
86 x 125 feet, costing $40,000. 


LATHROP, MO.—City proposes. to 
build a municipal light plant with PWA 
assistance; bond issue voted. 

PALMYRA, MO.—City has PWA 
grant for proposed improvements’ to 
electric system at cost of $66,836; work 
includes installation of 750-horsepower 
diesel generator, cooling tower and fuel 
oil storage tank. 

PARKVILLE, MO.—City is planning 
to construct $72,000 diesel electric gen- 
erating plant, distribution system and 
electric lighting system; PWA has al- 
lotted grant on project. 


Arkansas 


YELLVILLE, ARK.—City, H. A. Burns, 
commissioner, plans waterworks’ im- 
provements project to cost $40.000; will 
issue bonds and apply for PWA grant. 


Oklahoma 


ANADARKO, OKLA.—PWA has _ ap- 
proved $117,000 grant to city on a water 
proiect to cost $262,000. Work includes 
construction of waterworks, concrete 
reservoir, pipe line repair and well de- 
velopment. 

BETHANY, OKLA.—Earl W. Baker 
Utilities Co., Earl W. Baker, president, 
has received an REA allotment of $111,- 
500 in the construction of 142 miles rural 
electric lines in three counties. 

CLAREMORE, OKLA. — PWA has 
granted $31,000 to city in the proposed 
installation of 500-kilowatt gas engine 
in its electric generating plant; cost esti- 
mated at $71,000. 

DRUMRIGHT, OKLA.—City, Sam Whit- 
lock, mayor, voted in favor of bond issue 
to finance generating plant and distri- 
buting system costing $280,000. W. L. 
Austin, Cushing, Okla., consulting engi- 
neer. 

FAIRFAX, OKLA.—City has PWA 
grant of $77,310 for complete electric 
distribution system and street lighting 
system which will cost $171,000. 


Wisconsin 


KNOWLTON, WIS.—Consolidated 
Water Power Co. Inc., Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wis., is planning to erect and equip a 
power plant costing approximately §$3,- 
000,000. 


LA CROSSE, WIS.—Interlox Steel Co. 
has been incorporated by J. C. Bunge, 
Carl Schlicht and A. L. Jahn to fabri- 
cate and manufacture steel, machinery 
and tools. 

WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS.—Consoli- 
dated Waterpower & Paper Co. has filed 
application with federal power commis- 
sion for permission to construct a $20,- 
000,000 hydroelectric project, including 
dams, power plants and aé_ diversion 
canal on the Wisconsin river. 


Minnesota 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN.—State board 
of control, Downer Mullen, secretary, is 
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OR all ‘round dependable service, "“3C” 
Bulletin 53860 D. C. Automatic Starters are 
establishing records of efficiency. 


They're built to stand the wear and tear of 
heavy duty work. Husky Forged copper contact 
tips give long service and are easily replaced. 


Applied to constant speed D.C. Shunt or 
Compound Wound Motors or adjustable 
speed motors under 2 to 1 speed range, where 
jogging is not required, and where the starting 
periods are not more than 5 seconds out of 
each 80 seconds, these starters give you 
dependable trouble-proof service. 


Our nearest office 
is at your command. 








ARRON + BALTIMORE + BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON + BUFFALO 


THE CLARK CONTROLLER co. CHICAGO +» CHATTANOOGA + CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND 


DALLAS + DENVER + DETROIT +» LOS ANGELES » MINNEAPOLIS 


1146 EAST 152"> STREET - CLEVELAND, OHIO _ “Ew ORLEANS + NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA » PITTSBURGH 


ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO » SEATTLE * TULSA + TORONTO 

















WE GUARANTEE RESULTS 


Using Bituminous and Anthracite Coal. 
Raw and Scrubbed Gas, for Displacing 


Oil. City and Natural Gas, Coal and Coke INDUSTRIAL 
in furnaces of all descriptions. FU RNACES OF ALL KINDS 


Flinn & Dreffein Co. Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., 1106 S. Central Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 
308 W. Washington St. Chicago. Il. Canada Factory: 321 Weston Rd., S.,Torente @ New York Office: 11 W. 42nd St.,N.Y.” 


CROFT & COMPANY 








































































LEADERS IN BUILDING AND DESIGNING ELECTRIC 
AND COMBUSTION FURNACES, KILNS AND OVENS. (o 

HOME OFFICE: DETROIT—BRANCHES: CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA HOLCROFT “a COMPANY < 
CANADA: WALKER METAL PRODUCTS, LTD..WALKERVILLE,ONT. 











/ DETROIT- MICH. ; y 


"He xi I} lo 
{ COUPLINGS 


GEAR TYPE . - FRANCKE 


‘A Type and Size For Every Purpose’’ 

















HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Manual and Automatic SPOT, SEAM, BUTT, FLASH, 
PROJECTION, PORTABLE GUN, FABRIC and SPECIAL 
RESISTANCE WELDING PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Write for FLASHES, a monthly magazine of Resistance 
Welding News and information. Sent free on request by 


THOMSON-GIBB ELECTRIC WELDING CO. 
General Offices: 163 PLEASANT ST., LYNN, MASS. 


All forged steel; exclusive construction 

features. Write for descriptive catalog 

giving sizes, ratings, prices State type 
of drive 





JOHN WALDRON Corp. 
New Brunswick, N. J 
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planning to construct a power plant at 
the hospital here; cost estimated $290,- 
O86. Larsen & McLaren, Minneapolis, 
architects. 

GRAND MEADOW, MINN. Village, 
©. J. Tommerson, clerk, is taking bids 
to 3 p.m., Oct. 24, on the construction 
of a sanitary sewer system and sewage 
treatment plant. Plans obtainable from 
consulting engineer, G. M. Orr & Co., 
Minneapolis; certified check 5 per cent 
to accompany bids. 

MOORHEAD, MINN.—City, R. G. 
Price, clerk, has filed application with 
PWA for a grant in the extension of 
its municipal power plant; cost esti- 
mated at $196,195. Helmick, Edeskuty & 
Lutz, Minneapolis, consulting engineers. 


ROCHESTER, MINN.—Allen & Skelley 
welding shop plans to construct new 
one-story plant and install additional 
welding equipment. 


ST. PAUL—Griffin Wheel Co., car 
wheel manufacturer, has begun con- 
struction of one story, 50 x 152-foot fac- 
tory addition. 


ST. PAUL—Minnesota state highway 
department, E. W. Elsberg, highway 
commissioner, opens bids Oct. 28 for a 
100,000-pound hydraulic universal test- 
ing machine suitable for compression, 
tension and transverse testing, to be 
installed in the highway testing labora- 
tory at the University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

STILLWATER, MINN. City seeks 
PWA assistance in the contemplated 
project to improve its sewage plant and 
construct a sewer system at cost of 
$418,125. J. A. D. Abercrombie, city en- 
gineer. 

VIRGINIA, MINN.—Virginia water 
and light commission, C. H. Anderson, 
secretary, will probably undertake im- 
provements in its power plant which 
will cost $606,127. M. C. Bregen, commis- 
sion superintendent is also engineer. 


VINONA, MINN.—Chicago & North- 
western railway plans to install new 
boiler and other equipment in its rail- 
way shops. 


WORTHINGTON, MINN.—City, G. S. 
Thompson, clerk, has applied to PWA 
for a grant in the improvement of its 
power plant at total cost of $215,127. 
talph D. Thomas & Associates, Minne- 
apolis, consulting engineers. (Noted 
July 18 


Texas 


BAIRD, TEX.—City, R. L. Elliott Jr., 
representative, voted approval of $150,- 
000 bond issue for construction of light 
and power plant; PWA allotted addi- 
tional $74,000 loan and grant. Albert C. 
Moore & Co., Weatherford, Tex., con- 
sulting engineers. 

BIG SPRING, TEX.—City has plans 
under way for improvements in_ its 
waterworks for which voters approved 
$275,000 bond issue; project consists of 
construction of filtration plant, water 
lines and pumping plant. Freese & 
Nichols, Fort Worth, Tex., are consult- 
ants. (Noted Sept. 26.) 


CLEBURNE, TEX.—Johnson County 
Electric Co-operative association has 
been allotted $308,000 of REA funds to 
enable construction of 340 miles of rural 
power transmitting lines in four coun- 
ties 

EL CAMPO, TEX.—City, J. S. Carroll, 
mayor, voted to issue bonds for con- 
struction projects totaling $330,000 on 
light and power plant, water-plant and 
gas system. Freese & Nichols, Fort 
Vorth, Tex., consulting engineers. 


ELECTRA, TEX.—City, A. B. Corder, 
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mayor has approved bond issue to fin- 
ance waterworks improvements costing 
$90,000. J. E. Ward, Wichita Falls, Tex., 
engineer. 

GROESBECK, TEX.—City, J. E. Brad- 
ley, mayor, will receive bids Oct. 17 for 
waterworks project costing $110,909, and 
including cast iron supply mains, 150,- 
000 gallon elevated tank and 600,000-gal- 
lon per day filtration plant; voters ap- 
proved issuance of $80,000 bonds. Engi- 
neers, Freese & Nichols, Fort Worth, 
Tex. 

JOHNSON CITY, TEX.—REA has al- 
lotted $1,332,000 to Tedernacles Electric 
co-operative for the construction of 
1718 miles of power lines in 15 Texas 
counties. (Noted Sept. 12). 


KERMIT, TEX.—PWA approved $91,- 
000 grant to the city for construction of 
water and sewerage works consisting of 
mains, wells, pumps, elevated steel tank, 
concrete ground storage reservoir and 
sewerage equipment. Cost estimated at 
$203,000. 


LAGRANGE, TEX.—City proposes to 
construct a power distribution system 
and will apply to PWA for loan and 
grant totaling $250,000 on the project. 


NEWBERN, TEX.—City has voted bond 
issue of $37,000 to finance its plans for 
improvements in water system which 
will cost $67,273; PWA will provide $30,- 
000 grant in addition. 


ROBSTOWN, TEX.—City has been al- 
lotted PWA grant of $123,000 and loan 
of $151,000 for the construction of a 
light and power plant and distribution 
system. Garrett Engineering Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex., engineer. (Noted Sept. 5.) 


SAN MARCOS, TEX.—City, A. M. Ram- 
sey, mayor, is planning construction of 
electric distribution system; has voted 
$175,000 bond issue and applied to PWA 
for loan and grant on project. Engi- 
neers, J. M. Beretta Engineers Inc., San 
Antonio, Tex. 


TAYLOR, TEX.—City, H. C. Richards, 
manager, is making plans to construct 
an electric distribution system, and has 
filed application with PWA for $339,000 
grant. Consulting engineers, J. W. 
Beretta Engineers Inc., San Antonio, Tex. 


Kansas 


GIRARD, KANS.—City, Scott Gladson, 
mayor, will probably improve and extend 
its waterworks and light plant to the 
extent of $138,000; application filed for 
PWA grant. E. T. Archer & Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., consulting engineer. 


NEWTON, KANS.—City, K. L. Brode, 
manager, proposes to improve its water- 
works; project provides 3,000,000-gallon 
steel tank, pumps, well and booster sta- 
tion to cost $91,104. Black & Veatch, 
Kansas City, Mo., engineers. (Noted 
Aug. 8). 

NORTONVILLE, KANS.—Voters § ap- 
proved bond issue to finance sanitary 
sewer system and sewage disposal plant 
to cost $42,500; E. T. Archer & Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., consulting engineer. 


North Dakota 


CAVALIER, N. DAK.—City is making 
plans to install a 300-horsepower diesel 
engine in its light and power plant. 


VALLEY CITY, N. DAK.—City, L. T. 
Halverson, auditor, is taking bids to 8 
p.m., Oct. 24, on replacements and im- 
provements in its municipal electric 
power and steam heating plant; maxi- 
mum funds available total $150,000. 
Certified check 5 per cent to accom- 
pany bids. Burlingame, Hitchcock & 
Estabrook, Minneapolis, engineers. 
(Noted Aug. 8.) 





South Dakota 


ARMOUR, S. DAK.—City has filed ap- 
plication with PWA for a grant in the 
construction of a projected power plant 
and distribution system to cost $131,300. 
Perkins & McWayne, Sioux Falls, S. 
Dak., consulting engineers. 


MADISON, S. DAK.—FEastern State 
Normal school, V. A. Lowry, president, 
plans to improve its power plant at cost 
of $25,840, and has applied for PWA 
allotment. Charles Trimmer, Madison, 
engineer. 


Nebraska 


LEXINGTON, NEBR.—City, <A. A. 
Kjar, mayor, proposes to construct a 
sewage disposal plant to cost $46,269. 
H. S. Nixon, Omaha, Nebr., consulting 
engineer. 


Iowa 


ANITA, IOWA—City, A. F. Darron, 
mayor, is seeking PWA assistance in 
the projected construction of an elec- 
tric power plant and distribution system 
to cost $111,000. Young & Stanley, Mus- 
catine, Iowa, consulting engineers. 


DES MOINES, IOWA—City, John 
MacVicar, superintendent of streets and 
public improvements, has filed applica- 
tion with PWA for a grant to aid pro- 
posed construction of a sewage puri- 
fication plant to cost $188,000 with build- 
ing and equipment. John Tippee, Des 
Moines, is consultant. 


MANLY, IOWA—City has plans _ in 
progress for building municipal electric 
plant using diesel generator units and 
accessories. Cost to be about $125,000; 
financing being arranged. 


OTTUMWA, IOWA—City proposes to 
construct a sewage treatment plant at 
cost of $1,172,515 and has filed applica- 
tion seeking PWA assistance in the 
project. H. E. Cook, city engineer. 


WATERLOO, TOWA—Jerald Sulky Co., 
S. E. Jerald, president, plans to construct 
soon a one-story factory building, 58 x 
100 feet, and to install machinery for 
manufacturing agricultural equipment. 


WEBSTER CITY, IOWA—City, E. R. 
Compton, manager, is planning to con- 
struct an addition to its power plant 
and install a boiler at cost of $166,562; 
has applied to PWA for a grant. Consult- 
ing engineer, Buell & Winter Engineer- 
ing Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 


Wyoming 


LANDER, WyYO.—City has applied to 
PWA for a grant in the construction of 
an electric light and power plant cost- 
ing $250,120. Charles Cameron, Lander, 
engineer. 


Utah 


ORDERVILLE, UTAH—Garkane Power 
Co., R. B. Blackburn, president, has been 
awarded $177,000 REA allotment for 
erection of power transmitting lines and 
generating plant. 


Pacific Coast 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Rich Mfg. Co., 
Los Angeles, has acquired acreage for 
plant to manufacture valves, hydrants, 
plumbing and cast iron sewer pipe; cost 
to be $250,000. Foundry production 
scheduled to begin in 60 days. 

LEAVENWORTH, WASH.—Voters have 
approved bond issue for sewage dis- 
posal plant and water system estimated 
to cost $288,000. Parker & Hill, Seattle, 
engineers. 
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Readers are invited to comment upon articles. editorials. reports, prices or other editorial 
material appearing in STEEL. The editors cannot publish unsigned communications, but 
at their discretion may permit a writer to use a pseudonym when a bona fide reason exists 


for withholding his identity. 


An Error About Oils 


To the Editor: 

In the Oct. 17 issue of STEEL, page 
60, you mentioned that I, as chair- 
man of the committee on gear lu- 
brication of the American Gear 
Manufacturers’ association, said 
that 600W should not be used as a 
gear lubricant. 

I believe my remarks were mis- 
understood and would like to have 
the statement corrected. 

600W has been used very suc- 
cessfully for years as a gear lubri- 
cant and for ordinary conditions 
should prove entirely satisfactory. 
What I was trying to stress was 
that the class of black oils, usually 
called for by the consumer by the 
general name of 600W, not being so 
highly refined, may not be so suit- 
able for applications where a high 
degree of stability is desired. 

In these cases the more highly 
refined oils might be more desirable 
and give better results. It was a 
bad mistake to refer to these black 
oils as the 600W type as it creates 
a wrong impression’ concerning 
600W oil, especially as it is the trade 
name of one of the large oil com- 
panies. 

Will you please, therefore, make 
this correction in your next issue? 

H. A. McCoNnvVvIULe 
Schenectady Works laboratory, 
General Electric Co. 


Getting the Story Over 


To the Editor: 


Industry actually is undertaking 
the job of putting into the mind of 
the man on the street some real 
facts about the benefits a commun- 
ity receives from the presence of a 
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manufacturing plant. Broader recog- 
nition of the necessity for meeting 
and counteracting adverse publicity 
is evident. 

Some companies distribute period- 
ical statements to employes _ in 
which the financial situation, divi- 
sion of earning and other facts are 
given, so the worker may understand 
management’s problem. The radio 
is being used to spread the fact that 
employment and payroll distribu- 
tion are important to all residents 
in a community. 

Those of us who live in Ashland, 
Ky., and the surrounding commun- 
ities had an object lesson this week 
when the benefits of the steel mills 
located here were stressed in an all- 
day celebration, the anniversary of 
continuous sheet rolling. 

Facts about the city’s growth in 
population, in business interests 
and property value were presented 
in a way to impress everyone. The 
lesson should do much to strengthen 
workers’ allegiance to employers. 

Doubtless many other communi 
ties could find occasions for similar 
celebrations where helpful informa- 
tion about industry’s benefits could 
be dramatized. At least such occa- 
sions would broaden the number to 
whom the message could be deliv- 
ered. 

Perhaps this may prove the bridge 
to close the gap between employer, 
worker and general public. At any 
rate, in our community we know a 
great deal more about what the 
steel mills have done for every one 
of us in distributing a large payroll 
every week. Troublemakers seeking 
to arouse workers against their em- 
ployers will find their task made 
more difficult by such events. 


SHEETMAKER 
Ashland, Ky. 


Letters should be brief —preferably not exceeding 250 words. 


Autos Broaden Steel Use 


To the Editor: 

When the automotive industry is 
referred to as the leading consumer 
of steel products it is probable that 
in most instances its full contribu 
tion is not recognized. An industry 
which for five consecutive years has 
consumed more than 20 per cent of 
total steel production in the United 
States is of prime importance and 
its direct requirements are of vast 
importance. 

In order to provide facilities for 
about 30,000,000 cars and trucks 
streets and highways must be pro 
vided, requiring more steel. Fo) 
their safe operation highways must 
be elaborated to reduce hazards. 

This fact was borne in on those 
who listened to Dr. Miller McClin 
tock, of Yale, addressing the Insti 
tute of Steel Construction’s recent 
convention. His statement was that 
safety and efficient operation of 
automotive vehicles in urban dis- 
tricts warrant construction of 1000 
miles of bridges. This includes ele 
vated highways, which are bridges 
in effect, and steel is the only mate- 
rial from which they can be built. 
Their tremendous cost is justified by 
the figures he adduced, returns re- 
sulting from safe high speeds more 
than repaying the expense. He pre- 
sented no estimate of the steel ton- 
nage this would require. 

Dr. McClintcek’s forward look 
opens a vista of great promise to 
steelmakers, such construction re- 
placing the tonnage formerly going 
into steel rails, which have dropped 
from a major to a minor outlet as 
the transportation’ picture’ has 
changed. 


FABRICATOR 
Pittsburgh 











HUGE—YET UNIFORM IN PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


Necessity hastens many a discovery. When deep 
drilling in the oil industry created the need of extra- 
heavy. extra-durable drill collars, their service 
requirements and economical construction presented 
some new machine-shop problems. Among them was 
the finding of a steel which could be heat treated in 
long, massive chunks (sometimes 8 tons and 40 to 50 
feet long) to produce uniform high physical properties 
and yet be readily machinable. 


Chrome-Molybdenum (SAE 4140) steel proved the 
solution. It is widely chosen for this purpose because: 
(a) It develops the requisite physical properties. (b) It 
responds well to heat treatment— hardening uniformly 
through the large sections involved. (c) Its machin- 
ability at the relatively high hardness is excellent. 
(d) It is not susceptible to temper brittleness. And 
— with all its unusual fabricating and service quali- 


ties, it is comparatively inexpensive. 


Have you heavy-forging problems involving peculiar combinations of service and fabricating requirements? 
There’s a Moly steel, most likely, that’s exactly suitable. Investigate. Our free book, ““Molybdenum 
in Steel,” will prove helpful. Climax Molybdenum Company, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


PRODUCERS OF FERRO-MOLYBDENUM, CALCIUM MOLYBDATE AND MOLYBDENUM TRIOXIDE 
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